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freedomy we are engaged in, ‘the mighty" 
task of economic and ‘Social reconstruc- 
tion of our country. « For, economic 
growth we*mneed a farge number of `, 
seientists, technicians and engineers. 
It is indeed & paradox that men trained , 
in thesé, practicyl «courses .find ies 
difficult to get employment. Obviously, 
there appears ‘to be something , wrong ` 
with our educational planning. Our 
resources in men and money, are limited. - 
and we cannot afford to waste a single 


- talent. Our programme of education , 


need to be reconstructed. ‘We should. 
aim at a balance' "between the output of 
the educational system and the employ- 
ment opportunities. For every job to. 
be performed in the. economy, a suitably 
trained perséneshould always be av&il- 
able, and for every educated person, 
‘a suitable ob., ; s. 
Our educational institutions should 
pay greater attention to’ the traising 


essentials ` of democracy, -seoàlarism, 
socialism and unity. The future | 
prosperity of our —: depends to a. f 


large extent on the practical realisa- SD 


.tion of quer UL. 
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. V.S. Mathur, VicesChairman of Haryana 
a “Board "ops n Eduéation in bringing 
cm Dut 2n. publigak tien “Crucial, Problems A 
ES Ant Indiae #ducation’. I Hope the new 
"ent thrown poete ds educationists . 
“will be AMery. helpful in suggésting > 
g « 8uitablé ' steps for improvement of 
A st epdards of our education. 
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Jt is a matter of great pleasure,for me te have been asketi is 
to write a foreword to the publication ‘Crucial Problems in. 
Indian Education’ which is a collectioneof a number ‘of papers 
contributed by some working educationists in India. ate 
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We have, as in other countries, a numbef of ‘crucial pro- 


blems in the figld of education. which coverea large tange af o | x 
subjects. It is*necessary thac we highlight these so that the -— 
attention of people, gets focused and*some action emerges: © 


thereafter. o © = Š 


some important problems, in our Indiat . ^. 
context, which should receive immediate attention aré how to ` 
a relate education with economic development, how to promote 


national and emotional integration through our educational , 
from our existing resolirces, `, 


the energies of our youth for promoting 
national development and the methods to be adopted to 
revitalize the programmes of teacher education. | am: glad to , 
note that some of these problems have received seme 


consideration in the Gynposium. ie 


To my mind, 


e 


how to channellise» 


. . This publication is timely an 

workers in the field of education. : EN 
VK.R:V. RAO =“ 

Minister for Education 


© New Délhi 
27tH March, 1970 ^ 6 INDIA 


d I would commend it to all 
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e e e 
e Itis now perhaps a trite saying that gobd educ&tion 48 ` n 
e vital to theall round progress of g,nation. The,truth behind - 
these words, however, cannot be denied. ledja is a vast- 
country with abundant resources both material and human. ` .. 
" The development of these national resources is largely" inter- ' 
l dependent. It was, therefore, -very sagacious to start 
| programmes forgthe development of both the ssectors in free © 


H o 
India. 2 


z $ c HT 
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e 
It is, however, a patent fact that/ development in the - 
field of education has not gone the way as was expected or 
as was desired. Many difficulties and problems have arisen 
which have to be resolved before worth-while results could 
be achieved. A fruitful discussion is the first step prior. to, 
planning any strategy. The pages that follow are.largely meant ‘ 
a not only to focus some attention on some of the important ` 
problems that face» Indian Education today, but also t¢ 
provide a few suggestions that deserve consideration. | am 
sure that educationists, educational planners and administra- 
j N tors as well as the lay citizen will. find enough foou ‘for 
“ thought in the papers^included in this symposium in wkich 
some very prominent educationists and thinkers have 


p o 1 
$ 


fe: 9 participated. i 
. 9" £ Su. " 
| It has been my very keen desire for the last many years 
to present.such a volume to the nation, but many things cane 3 
— > sin the way. Itis difficalt in a country like ours to find people . 


e 


j who can express themselves boldiy. | am*very happy, how- 
"ites ever, that my endeavours meta reasonable amcun? of success 
" and | gould get some good contributions for the present —. 
bes compilation. | am conscious of the fact that there are many a, 


more problems in Indian Edugation which deserve attention, ^. ': 
and | hope ‘that some of them will be included in‘the 
subsequent satiate of fhe books, CS 99r Be 
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: * Shri SurajsBhan, Vice-Chancellor of Punjab Universi "is 

2 well known'for his deep *ifking in the fiel? of education. In E. 1 
D .* his ‘opening Waper he has very rfghtty emphdsised the «crucial 
Gay “role of education in nationa] development. He emphasises tts 
fk fact that the quality*of any human activityenginly depends on 
*** ethe eduvational ®ackground of the doer. The questions of per 

= Capita income, national wealth and even that of industrial and ° 

-agricultéral prbductiop are intimately linked with the type of ^ 
^ education given in "the* nation's Schools, and colleges, Dr. 
Zakir lHusain's dictum that "India's failure has been more on 
‘the humait side and therein lies the greatest challenge to us” 
^ "v. . has bden rightly highlighted by the Writer. | am sure, every- 
Bd one in the country will Arce with SHfi Suraj Bhan's 
Gl édncfusion that “Unless everyephase of education is geared to 
Co . the ‘development orientation, the gap befween our nation and 

“the developed nations cannot be bridged". 


e ` 
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S LÀ 
: De Atmanend Misra, an eminent educationist from 
Madhya Pradesh, has in his brilliant contribution emphasised 
"the importance of national and emotional integration, and how 
it can be achieved through education. One of the greatest 


o * r t 
Parents and teachers are the two fhain parties involved in 
the process ef child education. Dr. A C. Joshi, one df the 
most eminent educationists of the couhtfy, has in his contri-« 


agencies. He ig very right when he says that unless We succeed * 
i" 5uilding a bridge of understanding between parer.ts and the 
teachers, the many intricate problems facing child &ducation: 
cannot bc solved. Accorging to Dre Joshi, parent-Reachar 
collaboration’ 4nd cooperation can wake many shapes. As in 


librzry'books and other equipment. As a matter of fact some 


is jon ahd the P.T.A, 
country, Fog example, 


movement:(s “already ón the way in 
3 
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besides fixing of priorities. a 
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in Haryana “alone community contribution to the educational 

effort hasə already achieved tremendous dimensions. For 

instance, during the last yeartge community donated cash and | 

other facilities like land, buildings’etc. ġo the tune Of about 3° 
s a e @ 
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Shri K.S. "Acharlu,.a very eminent exponent of basic - 


education, has in his admirable pgper emphasised the urgent 


need of religious and moral educatiofi Jn ouP schools and - 
colleges. His thesis fs that all education to be good must aim 
at the building of character and ehis he ‘feels is not. possible’ 
without some soit of a religious base. When Shri Acharlu 
talks of religious,education he dpes not talk of dogmas. He? 
only pleads to develop in the Jupils" the spirit of «peace and 


brotherly love. This orientation to our edtication can be givens . 


both through curricular and'co-curricular programmes. | e 


In his article on Strategy 6f Educational Development, 
Shri D.P. Nayar of the Planning Commission has very rightly 
highlighted the constitutional obligations of a vast expansion -« 
of education with qualitative change. He also pleads for 
linking of education with other«sectors of development. Uis. 


‘main suggestions include stream lining the planning process /^ 


implementing and evaluating machinery, as well as winding up 
of fringe activities. He has also rightly stressed the drawing 


Sup of a perspective plan on the basis of manpower needs of 
«he economy, social demand, availability or likely availabilicy 


of financial and human resources etc. The writer has also 
pleaded for the peopl2's cooperation in the planning process, 


UN 


It is now recognised on all hands that if India is to yo 
forward, she will have to iay good emphasis on science edu- 
cation. «The implications of this itaportant crientation have 
been emphasised by the form er: Vice-Chancellor of the Vikram 
University, Dr. Mata Prashad, in his laudable contribution. The 
writer has suggested some very useful hints for the teaching of 
science in schools. He has laid emphasis on the establishment 


of science libraries and scientific societies. Dr. Mata Prashad 


is very conscious of {he f&zt'that much in Science education as 
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int any “other field of edugation, will depend on She «teachers 
.whose knowledge shoulg always be kept yp-to-dgte. In this 
e connectiop-,the writer has peepmmendgd the ‘creation of 
_o <` ` separate Science boards to look after the syllabi, teaching 
^" © 
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Education and Economic Growth is the title of Principal 
. PIK. Roy's centribution. ble had pleaded for incréased invest. 
=) © ment on edifcation.Begause there cannot bea better investment 
s for any” progressive democracy. The Writer has rightly em- 
NES phasisee, the importance of primary education. He wants the 
So. Q, Rrimary schools to be made very attractive place, and he has 
«> pleaded fpr rdising of the present standard there. It will only 
ə ¿restrict the advantages of secondary and fiüigher education, if 
o E we do not have a Strong primary base. He has also warned 

*; against wastage in*the form of drop-outs at this stage. 
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) ? e . e Jhe late P&of. Mujib of Aligarh University was a very bold 
"4 thinker on education. In his contribution which | received 
c just before his sad death, he has strongly pleaded for giving 
Indian education the necessary Indian bias. He has also 
pieaded for the development e£ technology that may bridge th 
3. gap between hypothesis and practice.» T 


-7 The next three papers deal with ‘the various aspects of 
teacher education which | consider vital fo any devélopment- 

“in education. Dr. $.N. Mukerji, a t/eteran teaher educatc//, 
has pleadgd for a thorough streamlining of the administration 

if atid organisation of the teacher training institutions inIndia. He 
4 has emphasised the importance of State Boards of Education 
p and improvement of the physical facilities in training colleges. 
.-iDr Mukerji has rightly pleaded for the establishment of 
student personnel services and Old Students” 

It is algo necessary in his view to provide 


DA greater recognition 
to teacher*education in the eniversities. : ku 


Dr. G. Chaurasia has in his contribution plead&d for giving 

Aeecher education a wider base and inter*disciplinary approach. 

He DU aiped the idea behind the regional colleges move- 
„ment w e: integrated cqurses hage ben provided. — * 
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The famous teacher educator from thé*south Dr. N.P. 
Pillai ha$ discussed the varjous problems of teacher education ~., 
inthe,country. He has talked ofa multi pror © @eapproach to 
the training of teachers. Dr. Pillai hés rightly erapkasised the E e 
necessity of séteeting the right type» of "teachers ŝo that hey Zum 
may be able tb acquire better feacher qualities and cémpetén= 
^ cies. ^ According to him, training "colleges have to turn-out » 
© people with initiative and the spirit of experimeatation. E 


o 
o 


Yo 
„Although it Sead rather, too late in the day, ` | have ..- 
purposely included a paper on ‘the importance’ of ‘teaching of 
English in India with the hope that it might initiate some fřesh ° . 
thinking on theSubject. The Viriter*Shri B.P. Mi$ra is a res- í 
pected teacher of English at ar important training college. He: > 
has slowly but surely made up a case for a better stud: of the: X 
language in our schools and colleges. Strange though it may 
seem, Shri Misra has produced a very convincing paper onthe- - —, 
retention of English not only as a part of the Three Lafiguages 
Formula but also English as the medium of instruction at the 


"University level. S 


f 


a Shri C.L. Sapra had made a speçial study of the problem 
of wastage and stagnation in Indian schools. In his contribu- 
tion to the book he has dealt with in detail withthe problem . 

. of wastage and: stagnation in elementary scflools. He -aas 

^ pointed outthat the prgblem becómes more acute? in the case 
of girls. The writer is Very sure in his mind that the best 
strategy will be to lay down targets for each institution in the’ 

* country and encourage the faculty of every instution to werk 


_ for this sake. 
LJ i] [] 


The Symposium ends with two papers on the Indian 
:Youth arid his problems, more specially against the present ` 
Ihdian?^packground. . rhe editor ir his article » has fieaded for. 
programmes to? fill the leisure hours ‘of.a student. He has 
suggested the conversion of every institution into a whales 
time ‘activity institution’. 
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Dr. R.P. Singh; of the N National Institute Of Education, te 
directed artention i es ‘pcreasing student power-eil over ` the 
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world.. What Háppened if France and Indonesia arè only 
. typical examples of wha® ĉan happen anywhere.? He has 
"emphasised th importance of ouf éducationdl system and our 
f,* institutiongta, the changing gonditions of society. The youta ‘ 
e can$nó lotgep be ignored by the elders, and they must be 
à fneseasirfgly involved as equal partners in the educational 
e process. "o? S 
f 


e e 

"^ ° The gublication*ha? been blessed by the youthful and 
y brillian? Chief Minister of Haryana, Shri Bansi Lal, who has 
favoured the publication with a very inspiring message. " He 
"s: riglttly bleads fog setting the anomalies and paradoxes in our 
p “educational System, tight I alm highly indehtéd to our Chief 
z Minister for this generosity. e 

o LJ 
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Our eminent Union Minister for Education has honoured 
.the publication with a foreword, wherein he saysethat the 
- dynarhi&m of any ‘nation can only be predicted in the manner 
it tackles ite educational problems. | am obliged to Dr. Rao 
for'his encouraging gesture. 


o t ó 
f | am very obliged to all those who have contributed to the « 
symposium and thus helped me and the 


ar publishers present 
a thoroughly readable and thought-provoki 


ng volume. 
t ^ 6 
Chandigarh* ° : V.$& MAT M 
6th April, 1970 °° "S 
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SS 
“lf the pace?of national dewglopment is to be «accelerated 
| uJ there is need for a well defined, bold and imaginativesedus , = 
cational policy and for determined and, vigorous actiore to ,o* c 
vitalise, improve and expand education." This recognition of” 
relationship between education. and national development by... © 
b the Kothari Commission is neither new nor unique. As-early = 
as Plato, in his Republic, considered education as the means cf 
achieving an "Ideal State". Aristotle endorsed the conviction 
that education is an effective tool in bringilig about éhe e 
requisite transformation of a*society. John Stuart Mill wrote 
long ago, "A thing nói yet well understood and recognised is 
the economic value of the general diffusion ofaintelligence 
among, the people.” The classical economiste from Adam 
^ Smith to Alfred Marshall increasingly recognised the relation- 
ship between education and national development. The latter, 
therefore, called for "a big expenditure on education and © 
| scoffed at^those who *would deny the funds required for 
financing a vast programme of education." In,*is Principles- 
| -of Economics, Alfred Marshall has significantly @bserved that, 
| “No change would conduce so much to a rapid increase «2 ss 
. « >» material Wealth as an *improvement in our schools and © 
| especially those of the middle grades.” Repeatedly did he 
e the role of education in increasing thë "outputs", 


emphasis 
which is-the sheet-anchor of national development. 


How education acts as infre-structure to national giowth he 
ey H 4 
has been amply demonstrated by research studies on Cost- 
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BanefiteAnalysis. These Studies point dut thats higher the 
educational seduipment of à person, higher are his potentialities 
Eu productivity and creafivity. Xe commands more effective 
> man-hoürseefidis capable ef making substantial contribution 
e to GrosseNational ProBluct. To establish the nexus between 
4o educátion*ang ngtional development, an idee $f the ‘changed 
* Sencefft of education’ and* the 'developmeht cenie is 
e essential. 
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The "aoncèpt of uin is being increasingly geared to 
ext etife | néeds and aspirations of national development. Hitherto 
IW „considereg as means of tranfmitting traditihal values, Edu- 

. éatión is now conceived a$ a factor contributing to the 
i * trafistprmation of man and his environment. Fhe whole plethora 
* of the aims and functions of education converge on a single 
. .*focus of making the individual contributory to the defelopment 
* òf tHe'self and the society. One needs to be educated in order 
_ to be a hetter man, a better social being and a better pro- 
düctive and greative being. This concept of three-fold- beifig 
hag got wider import and deeper meaning in the context of 
„national development and has led Peter ,Lengvel to distinguish 
education by four characteristics : 


: © 
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1. Educatio is both an item of ‘Consumption’ and factor of 


œ ‘Prod&ction’, the former because it is vžued and is/ 


demanded for its own sake"and the latter because it 
.producés the skills, attitudes, personalities and milieux 
T upon which modern technology and organisation rest. 


^2.. Educatioñ yields a very“high margin of profit (both direct 
and indirect) as it aims at modifying people rather than 
things. It promotes self- discipline, Opens up fresh op- 
porti nities and lends fange, flexibility and scope to: society. 
. 9 
3. Education has high differential cost and yield KEE to 
9 country's economic and social levels... 
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4, Education isthe process by which individuals develop to 
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the lingit of their abilities and is thus a process of capital 
in humans’, , Education is ipvestment in human capital, 


ee oWhich is a pogitive forge in national development, *- o °° 
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3 After the World War Il, in-the wake of which “sevefal 
countries „attained independence; the Development Doctrine Y 
has assumed wider meaning. In ijs *Gharter? he United"; .. 
Nations made the ®rovision that "the United Nations, shall 96 
promote higher standard of living, füll employment and” 
condition of economic and social progress and development." - 
The doctrine of. development was succincfly defined aS e 
"growth plus chánge". In this context 'growth' is primarily, 
quantitative and is thug measurable. It is 8ssentially economic. © o 
A country with rising standard of living aiid increasing anual -3 
per-capita income is called a developing country. Similarly, , “ 
‘change’ means adopting and adapting the ways of modern “i. © 
Science and technology. |t means searching and seeking 
innovation and experimentation. Itmeans developing intellectual 
flexibility and creativity. It means revising, discerding andor A 
adapting traditional customseand accepted hypotheses within 

^the frame work of universal values. This element (change) of 
development is non-measurable, non-quantitativa, and stems 

e from the qualitative, moral and spiritual striving and charac- 

teristics of man." ‘Change’ reflects his efforts to achieve a 

l "society in which he canclive, creatively and peacefully.” c 
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. This 'Develobmento Doctrine' inheres economic, social, 
cultural and political growth. The economic growth envisages - 
self-sufficiency in food, shelter and clothing, Which is not. 
merely a desirable goal but a condition for survival. It must .. 
ensure full, employment fer all, according to one’s abilities and e 
capacities. There should be population contro! so as so enable 
the people to maintain decen? standard of living: “It implies ° 
progréssive rate of growth—say between 6 and 7 per cent per 

S annum—and level of national income, equitably distributed. > œ 
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The social development connotes social cohesion, that ts 
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the social distance, betwgep the different classes,- especially 
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TNE the rith and the, poor, the edutated ard the un- 

educated, should be less and less and there should be Vertical 
^ mobility. -The caste and* class- adden India needs greatest 
. *cohesion "arii keen DU e of social responsibility. in the 
p matter of@cwltural devefopment, we have *'to build the Mosaic 
Is of & national qulgire “outs of diverse languatjef,, religions and 

"cüitureg that we have in, Jhdia. We must*evolve E rich 
° harmonious national ethos, recognisable as Indian." The 

a Political 'emgntipationsshould markedly demonstrate the catch 

* of demoeracy, national? solidarity, sense of patriotism and 


^. espect for civic amenities. ^ e 
e. 


t Jhe “Relationship 


. With tle juxtaposition of The changed cortept of education 

« And "the Development Doctrine, the Ielationship between 
os “edutagjon and nationgl development can" be very clearly seen. 
"A large number of studies have been made during the recent 
E Sears to show the contribution of education to thé national 
<. development both in terms of 'growth' and 'change'. These 
studies have conclusively indicated that "by far the major 
“factor in growth is not capital, physical resources and labour 
inplt, but the "residual factors j. £, organisation, inventiveness, 
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and education." If natural resources were the only factor in: 


development, the Scandanavian countries or Switzerland would 
be among tHg poorest in the world since they are not endowed 
with rich natüral resources and the oil-rich Arab lands and 
mineral laden Congo and Brazil would be the richest. The 
developed state of the former countries and the undeveloped 
conditions of the latter countries show. y that there is some ' key 


variable" which links the resources and the per capita income® 


of the country:» This is education. Compared to Mexico and 


Brazil (rich ii? natural resources), Denmark and Switzerland © 


'*(Iów in natural resources) are nevertheless high in per capita 
income because of the effective System. of education. Japan? 
seriously "lackirftg in naturaf respurces, " deographically-à small 
country with dense,pobulation has per capita iricome well above 
that of other Asian nations. It was the first in East to^achieve 
‘virtual cent-per-cent literacy. A positive cprrelation between 
educational development and ber capita income is, therefore, 
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> Can arfy one deny that better organisational skill afd. sharp 
inventiveness result from the degreg of education ? Taking 
edusation'as a siggle itemm terms of costs apd.cetumns; ^the 5 5 
U.S. Bureau of Census calculated that in 1949 a man with” « =, 
Elementary Edugation earned on an average $3112, a manwiéth . 
high school education $ 4519 and a "college egráduatesearfigd ede 
aS 7969." Professor Oscar Lowes *survey of a slum área on 
= the outskirts of Mexico city showed a positive gorrelation of. 
education with income ; those in the,upper income group of 9 
the sample had approximately one year more schooling than, 
those in the upper middle groupsand about a year afd a half . 
more than the lower middle and lower groups. ^t the poverty, 
level education ig such a positive factor in raising income that 
even a bare modicum of extra primary, education enables: ^, 
members of a poor community to outstrip the income of. their. 
neighbour.” “i 
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The Soviet Scholar Professor Kairov avers that when ` i 
universal 4-year education was introduced in U.S. S. R., it was 
calculated that the benefit of the economy uentis) be 43 times ' 
greater than the sum expended on it. : . 

E 
"The Key Resource o 
€ 
These studies inevitably show that in theultimate analysis 
it is the development of the human beings and the human 
personality that counts. Gf at the resources of a country human 
resouree is considered to be the key source. In the words of 
Dr. A.N. Khosla, an e£-member of the Planning Commission, 
"the wealth of a nation consists in its natural.*ssources and 
the man power to develop thesesresources. lędia has vast, 
resources of land, water and minerals...... Properly trained sa 
and directed and employed with due sense of urgency, India's 
man power can work miracles in thé economic development of 
this country. . . The butidifig up of.the couritry’ s human 
resources, is, iheretore: our first task and education has the 3 
most vital role to play in this task.” mom 


Human resource has both quantitative as well as qualita* 
tive dimensions— quantitative in terms of effectivà man-hours _ 
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arld qu&alitative.in terms of skills, knowledge and“attitudes of 
human-beings, on whom, depends the tempo of development 

zi e of -a’countéy¥olp a developing co&try every man's outlook and 
* his level of education mpust*change. It«was the changé of out- 

- lapkend "uns level of:technital education of he peasantry which 
"o made epossiBle : she economic developmént of Germany and 
France. Hence more the investment in human capital <educa- 
, tion) more improvement there will be in skills, knowledge and, 
` attitudes. *There is every truth in Dr. Zakir Husain's dictum 


© e 
= that 4'India's failure has been more on’ the human side and 
°? "therein lies the greatest challenge to us.” G 

a “Education „as Infra-Structure%s & 


- D 
es $9. Pit may, therefore, be séen that the key to an accelerated 
E growth of a developing country lies in bringing about 
S _ fundamental changes in both the mental outlook and technical 
EO * knowledge and skills. The awakened mind, right Knowledge, 
à appropriate skills and desirable attitudes are the great levers of 
> development. Education, if conceived and imparted correctly 
produces these talents and virtues. It yields an automatic 
bonus i in the “growth process’: and the "change process” and 
‘releases the dynamism and forward flowing energy, which aré 
assets for E developing country. It is through education that 
the cónstrüctive urges of man are aroused. Can anyone deny 
that a certain minimum standard of educatidn for the ‘masses . 
will take them out of the slough, of poverty anü ignorance ? 
Education dpes make a perceptible dent on poverty. Gan the 
productivity of Indian labourer or ,the Indian peasant be 
substantially increased so long as he is illiterate? Can the 
, Purposes of India’s ambitious plans be achieved when the 
?message of the plans cannot stir the hearts of the people, who 
do not understand them ? Will not education raise their level 
of thinking, standard of living and concept of citizenghip— an 
essential feature of national development ? hey wili become 
self-reliant and anxious to use modern machinery, power, 
, technology, Science and knowledge. Belief in superstitions and 
° fate ill be replaced by faifh i in work and worship. Out of 530 
rAillion people living in India ‘about 370 million are illiterate. 
This is gna, of the main reasons fer the failure of many of our 
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developmeat schemes, as for example, those ajmed atsncreas- 
ing agricultural production, cooperative movement and the 
Panshayat Raj., Gone are the days when we 2 could, console ., 
ourselves with ihe. wards: “Many a flower is bon. to blush - 
uiseefi and waste its sweetness ire the desert air? " Nogsuch 
flower in free India ds born to waste. uli functional literacy an 
become an important means of increasing the” crop output in 
a Algeria, Mali and Iran and is an.essential tool for ingreased. 
* productivity of the worker in the newly éstablish@d. factories in ^ 
Equador, Guinea afd Tanzania, there is no reagon, why 
Progressive strides in our schemes be not possible if we ensure” 
that every worker in the economy'is in a position ta, read. 
and understand.. Hence the emphasis on Adult or Social 
Education, which" will give incentive to the masses to, rise, 
above poverty line and,to move “from EASON production * 

into market econdmy. 9 -s 
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It is education at the primary level that cultivates in, the i 
future adults the capacity to acquire skill and inculcates the 
tight attitude to work and development. Thereforé, it is not < 
only important to put more children in schools kut also to so 
enrich their content of studies as to make them well informed, 
'enlightened, rational, emoral and social human-beings. Thes 
harmonious development of 3 H's (head, hand and, heart) will 
produce integrated. personalities, who are.sure tp be assets to 

„the societal progress. The extension of school leaving age will 
‘certainly provide a greater base for economic growth. c 


The most important. stage of education is the secondary 
stage, which is terminal for the majority, who enter work-a- day- 
world and preparatory for the few, who enter® the portals of 
the Universities and higher educational instituffons. If our ^ 
School graduates have to play their useful role in the national 
development, their education should, be diversified and accord- 
ing to their ability arid aptitude So as to fit then into our, 
multiple society. Much of the economic waste will be avoided 
if these secondary school children play their appropriate role 
with the talents of employability and productivity. .It is from ` 
among these children that a second line of leadership is to be 
created to discharge obligations at the Jocal [éveleta the best 
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interests of our developing nation. Those Who go im for higher 

education must" have solid ground and proved competency to 

Benefit from higher education in grder to manifest the qualities 

* of leadership in? the varus fields of natignal programme. 
De B ka . 

& In the age pf science and technology, figher education 

* fias a crucial rofe in the national development.” In India today 


* we have more than 15 lacs of students in higher education. ' 
«Their nimbertis mounting. The worthwhileness of their edu- ‘ 


cation, training and perso lity-equipmeat has to be judged 
«by thé substantial centribution they are capable of making in 
“the ^ rowth-ráte" as well as in striving for "excellence in 
standards’. There are no two opinions that the most imme- 
diate and quantitatively adequate returns cone from vocational 


S «dnd "technical ed'i'tion, whith is instrumental in producing 
^ 2, Skilled man-power s&quired in different fields: 


- * Indian Spectrum. 
What impact did Indian Education, since independence, 
have on our national development in terms of “growth” and 
"change" during the last 22 years ? The independence opened 
flood gates of new hopes, néW visions and new futures for. 
one and all, to take an equal share and make a contribution 
commensurste with his intelligence, ability and capacity in the 
renaissance Gf our’ country. The stupendeus problems con- 
fronting India on the advent of freedom notwithstanding, 
education received immediate and first care. It was increas- 
ingly realised that the future of our country depends upon the 
promotion and progress of education and that whatever liopes; 
whatever aspirstions, whatever dreams for future, we nourish, 
«could be reali&ed only if education, in its widest meaning, was^ 
máde available and availed of by the rising generations. Education 
was considered as an instrument of ‘growth’ and "change'..: 
political, econamic, social®and cultura The expansion and 
reconstruction of'edu&ation in the new context became inevit- 
able. The constitutional provisions, the Fundamentz! Rights, 
“the Directive Principles of the State Policy and a chain of Five 
Year Plans gave the requigite°fillip to education at all levels. 
Our efforts and concerted action have resulted in phenomenal 
3 $ 


o 
expansion? to which the statistics of these 20 vente bear 
éloquent testimony. Along with expansion, every phase | of 
edycation has assumed new dimenSions with regard to objec- 
tives, methods, content and end-prodyict. M mu 

o o o 8 e 
In the face Gfasthese vigorous efforts and earnest atterition CI 
during the two decennia of rübbing- in of &ducation. into^the 
body-politic of India, it will be a travesty of realism to say*that ^ 
| our efforts have been of no avail. The apid expansion ande 
equalisation of educational opportunities ‘have brought children o 
| from a much wider catchment area into schools and that 
" reflects the changing mood of the Indian Society, which is 
| becoming mores alive and vital. The old rythm of life ha 4. 
gone. The pace of change “has become rather swift. The 
| industrial and mechanised civilfsation has ¿ome to stay. "lt hae 
| been realised that this is the only way 4&5 get rid of ths curses 
of poverty and to ensure higher standard of living. Even, our 
spiritualists are persuaded to believe that Some measure Gre | 


material well-being is essential for our spiritual progress. E 
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h ' With regard to political consciousness, Pandit Nehru was 

| never tired of repeating that India's political emancipation has 

| © preceded economic, and social emancipation. Our Fourth 
General Election in 1967 demonstrated the catch of democracy. 

There was a large ‘turn-over of voters, as compared to three 
previbus occasiofis. Sixty-one per cent of the electors voted. 

a Despite thé complicated procedure of'having to Vote for«he 

Parliament and Assembly "candidates simultanequsly, the per- , 

centage of invalid votes was not significant. A marked feature 

was that there was a substantial increase in the number of * 

women who cast their votes. A good number of women have 

^ been elected to the State Assemblies and to the Parliament. 

| The awarenéss of freedom in our people and their faith in that 


| 2 rincipal instrument of social change is very 
"freedom as the princip x 
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much manifest. | R : n 


| J ‘Education ee been the main channel of social mobility. 
The pledged goal of socialistic pattern of society and i 
Sarvodaya Moyement have creatéd more liberal attitudes ,o 
the’ "fortunate" and the “haves” towards the noris 
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ae Eeongmica]ly. our desperately: poor country has‘ certainly 


. , turned the Corner and is bécoming lessspoor. New fárming 
e techniques*have created and* whetted the farmers’ responsive- 
ee? pess resulting im agrecord Production of over 95 million tons of 
footigrains in thè year 1968. The remarkable flowering of 
* small scale indystries have brought a number of entrepreneurs 
.y efor prodictive Econo understanding. * 
=) E 
orato owe the.realn of art, culture and worthy use of leistire- 
a time,.the educated people ‘have developed taste and inclina- 
. * tien for pursuing? better recreatiye activities. This conscious- 
ness ig manifest fro thé increasing numbét of art galleries 
«© end museums, crowd visitations to cultural exhibitions, pro- 
¿gressive growth of Fine Arts Acadèmies and the incidence of 
tourism. The impact of education is visible even in the archi- 
3 “tectural designs inthe developing towns and cities of India. 


Value judgrient E 
The hypothesis that sustained national development is not 
possible without educational growth, has been universally < 
accepted. Education is an essential ingredient in a programme 
of national Gévelopment, nay, there exists imperatively inter- 
active relation$hip between the two. The rational develop- 
ment does fot mean only ecónomic growth. It is development 
in "totality"— cultural, intellectual, aftistic, moral and economic 
for all and sufidry. For such “gestalt” development there are 
» Certain preconditions. Everyone must be assured freedom ‘of 
thought and "tion, compatible with democratic processes, 
social justice éhd well recodhised norms and nuances. It is 
^in this sense that education's role is crucial in natiónal develop. 
ment. Education's pivot is,“man’’, with many dimensions, © 
wholesome. deveiopment of Which is a key to national emanci- 
pation and development. Education can contribute to national 
development if the entire educational system responds to the 
technology of education; if the Content of education is related 
to the demands °of development’ and to the qualitative requi- 
sites of man’s individual life ; if antiquated méthods of teachirig 
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cand learriing are replaced by dynamic and sgientifié methods, 
and if tee technological waste, Jmgral stagnation and intellec- 
teal aridity is checked. 2 x org EY 5 
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The national development defnands a wide varjety Qf speci- , 

alised, scientific” and technolagical ‘skills fer the reqyierftation s 
of agriculture, for the development of industry and ‘for feed- 
back services in all walks of life. For such pluralistic develop-^ 
ment, man-power has to be supplied by education. A sound, 
system of educatión, therefore, is a positive force. and a long 
term investment in national development. This investment" is 
not strictly quantifiable under otdinary market terms, byt js 
assessable in the "ethos" agd the “value System" of people 
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availing of the benefits of such education- ? "Ex 


o Ace 


So as to make education a real “Contributor to Shatione 
development and also to avoid the problem of educated un- 
employment, close coordination is required between, national 
development planning and educational planning, which must ' 
„establish the relationship between the supply ang the demane. 

E 

The present era in India: ewhich, with 2 passing Quin- 
quennium demands‘a rising percentage of highly trained pe- 
sons and declining percentage of unskilled labour, must have 
greater, provision for expanding and : improving education. 
The wise planning and good administration must, maintain an 
optimum balance bet@veen investment in material and human 
resources as counselled by Professor T.W. Schultz, who says; 
"fewer steel mills dhe other big plants should be built in the - 
so-called under-developed countries and more be invested in ` 


- the peoples of those countries. ‘e è x 


> Unless every phase of education is geared to the develop:" . 


" ment orientation, the.gap betwesn our nation and, the deve- 


loped nations cannot be bridged. How. education kas changed. 
the*face of developed countries is a pointer and a challenge 
that education is pivotal in the national development. In the 
words of Mrs. Alva Myrdal, Swedish Ambassador in India, 
“education has, in the nations that have advanced rapidly and 
firmly, been rather a precursor than a follower irf the time- table 
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e 
of pregrese." Education, therefore, must geta high and fongured_ 
place i in our ngscent democracy which needs a a certain type of 
o* citizens, who, having faith in democratic processes and havieg 
> qualities of f leadership ang foklowership (as demanded by the 
` . situation) Help in bringing about the millenium of horroge- 
ac neous and émotiopally integrated Indian nation. The senti- 
mers of? national integratiqn, „Social cohesion and economic 
*adequacy are to be inculeated in the schools. Let.us have 
. faith in edugatfon, which according to J. S. Mill is the only 
e» item of corfsumption, not “subject to the “faw of diminishing 
s. return“ Excelsior ! a A 
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The old order changeth, yielding place to new” * s 
And Gos fulfils Himsefi in many ways, + j 


Lest one good custom should car” pt the World: .* 9 
ig fe —TENNYSON => > 

o 7 > aa Án 
Even a good custom if allowed to stay.for very long may ` ` > 


corrupt the world. Hence change is the law of Nature. This 
change is sweeping the world today. It has broüght such a 
State of flux in human affairs as has never beer witnessed in 
the whole history of mankipd. The material and intellectual 


"conditions of our existence have changed to a great extent: 


The social, political, economic and moral climate is changing 
fast. So powerful are the forces working up „these changes 
that one can either be prepared and move steadily. with them or 
run counter and be sweat away. Any áttempt to cling to «he 
old order and resist the new will result in dissipation of energy . 
and backwardness im the progressive world of today. We 
must, therefore, examine these changes with an open mind and 


a rational and liberal outlook and develop capácity for adjust- 


ment and adaptation to them. à 

Q9 d e em 
Such a phase has.come to Inilia also. “For the Jast half a 

century the forces of change*have been in action but they * 

have’ "received acceleration during the last two decades. In 

consequence, India has achieved freedom, set up a Democratice ~ 

Republic and is striving for a socialistic pattern of scciety. "T 
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Her ‘economy agd agricultuse need to be improved, poverty 
and ignorance need to be ligujdated and unifogmity hgs to be 
earved* out of digr multiformity, henogeneity has to be built 
e Out of heterogeneity. Skee is Seeking a place in the comity of 
. natignse with her principles ôf peace and co-existence, hon- 
a aliggtnens and® faiendship, and crusade “against injustice, 
inequality, subjugation andeexploitation of all kinds. ^ 
. . 


e ° - 
are e ° FORCES OF CHANGE 
s, ® 
Rr a There ere agnumber of forees working from within and 
t Without for a change in the country. They point towards a 
3 change’ from stfattered economy, frustration And fatalism to 
prosperity, Iope an effort for a happy living." They envisage 
<“ development of thet explored resources, natural, material and 
human: First are thé forces of democracy. * 
1 


k * (a) Democracy œ 


5 We have chosen to be a Democratic Republic. Democracy 
is away of lifein a dynamic society. This society allows free 
intermixing of the groups of pepple and abundant give and 
take of ideas and experiences. This creates an urge for change. 
A dynamic society does not only change but also has an ideal 
of such change,as will improve it. Hencé flexible adjustment 
is very necessary in such a society. Z ; y, dr 
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The demgcratic concept of education takes into account 
the diversity of stimuli to which an indiyidual"will respond, and 
° prepares him for adjustment and readjustment without getting 


confused or bewildered. Edugation, therefore, provides the in- , 


dividual a personal interest in social relationships and control 


and habits cf mind which secure social changes: without, 


introducing disorder. It prepares people for democratic, living, 
* personal irfitt@tive and adaptability. * 
The characteristic principle of democracy is Equality which 
says fhat all persons are equal Before law, jrrespective of their 
n so Li . 
social, religious and economié status. This. principle puts 
faith in ires e gmnon man Eine SUPER EE value of human 
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o Q 
Personality. It brings strength ang dignity to,the inaividual by 
Providing him equal Opportunity j in education, and service, 
tights and obligations, Thissconcept of equality, isonew to India, 
Which» has long been subjected? to inequality c of’ caste, colour 
and “capital. a this inequality has helped to ‘develop „fear 
complex in the Individual. who had Sought ghelter i in segional, 
religious and “racial groups. Equality demands a change in 
this attitude of the people. 
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(b) Industrialization " 
i ; Ma j 
The progress in science and technology and the consequent 
economic prosperity has changed the outlock of, the’ people 
world over. InUustrialization has ‘become the goal Qf all 
underdeveloped countries of "the worij.. and their natipnat 
policies and social interests have been ^briented to this end. ^ 
India with her long subjugation under an alien rule, shas 
experienced the breaking-down of her economy. The, new k 
india which has emerged envisages all round development hy 
harnessing her vast unexplored resources for modernization, of: 
tħe country. An elaborate programme of improving agriculture 
has commenced and projects ta industrialize the country have 
been launched. ^ > 


The fruits of industrialization are sweet no doubt, but only 
when*they are ripe. Its first phase is generally bitter in as far as 
it leads to disintegration of, the societies. The difference will 
be clear with reference to án agrarian and an industrial society. E 


D 
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‘Than agricultural society the mode of lifeis predominantly 
rural. There is much fusion and interfusion et ideas and 


‘beliefs and a feeling of oneness prevails. The societies live” 


in, all neighbourliness ig a composite economic, social and “ 
geographical entity. The elder members of the society are a 
sort of reservoir of tiadition and culture and maintain social, . 
ethical and linguistic unity. This unity and. integrity is trans- 
mitted tothe younger generations through compactness of living. , 


In an industrillized society the swift modes of com- 
munication and transportation EE a life aríd the geographi- 
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cal “bountaries all. The increased production steks, new 

markets and gontact with long distant places, are established. 
Jhe econarie factor dominates lifeand the sogial and linguistic 
. differences remain scatteged ahd divided. eThe person becomes 


< mugh indivigtalized and the socialized fibre is broken.” The 


s> groups and clustes of people who thu 


s comestfndey the "demand 


and supply" fold'torm a clasg.in themselves breaking down all 


* barriers pf individuality. Yet 
20utside the sofbit of, this influence remains isolated. Thus 
individyalistic groups come into existence? for the centrifugal 


* force working ig a compact sosiety is destroyed. A 
t ©.’ © 
: (c) Urbanization EL ` 


m Jndustrializatiddy leads to a large, scale migration of 
*populáion to urban teas where larger societies are formed. In 
these large societies local participation is difficult and rural 
unity is destroyed. The population migrating from different 
regions of the country brings with it the regional idiosyncracies 
and thus We find the industrial societies tending to become 
heterogenous. — Human mobilization may be a good thing as 
far as it emphasizes social and, geographical mobility and 
issults in nationalization ‘of social life. Sut it is good only 
when it dogs not remain confined only to its physical and 
superficial aspects. It must intermix "human factors into 
common interests, understanding and loyalty. 


(d) Nationalization 
^ 


These factors lead to fusing of different communities, social 
groups and individuals. They come in contact with inter- 
„national societies. New ideas, new values and new ex- 
periences come which influence our behaviour, thought ard 
action. Living becomes faster and „at every step.. quick 
- decisions ‘detveen gond and bad, right and wrong have to be 
made by the individual. This demands more logic, greater 
„understanding and quicker adaptation on the part 'of the 
individual. 4 i 
The Five Yedr Plans launched in India have generated a 


a large portion of the society ' 
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. force for constructive activities to build up. the nation. The 
plan targets set up national goals and call upon every person 
to. contribute his mighty little to Achieve them. The various 
industrial undertakings i in the public sector have ‘mobilized ali 
sorts’ of resources on a nationwide scale ; and huge organiza- 
tions which Work for a common goal of building Up new india 
have. brought people from different partse of the? couniry 
together to stay, mix and understánd one another. 


E 


The aggressive neighbours on our ‘forthern ‘berders have 


engendered a sense of common danger to the security of the 
country and helped to bring greater unity and Solidarity among 
the people. This was illustrated a few years ago when the 
whole country Tose like one man against the invaders of our 
northern borders. < 5 
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Indian Nationhood 


n Ne 


(a) Past and Present: All these “forces and' many 
others have forged India into a nation such as never existed 
‘before. During its long history India was never a nation in 
the modern sense of the word. Four times “large chunks of 
territory came under, one administrative control but the national 
unity achieved airing these periods was partial and not com- 
pletely successfu!. First in 250 B.C., Asoka rule® over a large 
territory; but his concept of unity was niostly religious. 
Secondly in the 4th Century A.D., thesGupta empire stretched 
far into the south and a sórt of political unity was attained ; but 
it was followed by 8 great political disintegration. Akbar in the 
18th Century A.D., brought into being the Indian nation based 
nearly on the citizenship of almost a seculsr^state ; but this 
nationhood had many limitations. The British Empire was 
established in the nineteenth century but the European coricepi 


of nationalism generated such aggressive uos G as widened ` 


the distances among ‘the people. ^ S 
n 


But today India, that is Bharat, is a subcontinent com- 
prising of the union of States in which the Central authority, 
that is the Federltion dominates: It is inhabited by people of 
many religions, castes and creeds and fedérating many States 
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with diféerent lánguages, gions and economic irfterests. It 
presents a remarkable variety of people with gifferent ways of 

Yo a thinking, „agting and feeling. Inespite of these divergences, 
there is a géherdl feeling of ‘tndian-ness‘awhich transcends all 

-' these distfnctions and makes its inhabitants one Indian people. 
XT Théxe' is a’ semse, of belónging to, an iderfification with this 
“Ihdia ; and a serfse of pride in, and affection for it. This gives 

^ a unity 1o the,people which js the distinctive quality of nation- 


. e 
A *hood. ^ Sr. 
LJ o 


big) e (B) India—A Nation : The discerning Western scholars 
“have said, *'Nationhood does not depend on race, or language 

? er religion or geography, singly or collectively, though they all 
help, but on the feeling of belonging to one nation.” 
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fe * Race : Racial nity is a fictiori and today it is accorded a 
very low place among the elements of nationality. Besides no 

* 'entire single race has ever formed one nationality in the world. 
In India the Dravidian and the Aryan races fused one thousand 
oyears befere Christ. The Mongolians, the Muslims and the 
Europeans who came from time to time either left after 
plupdering or settled in the land. Those who settled in the 
country were shown tolerance and assimilated gradually. India ^ 
conquered her conquerors. 


| 
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Language : Ramsay Muir says, "Langudge counts fat more 
than race ifi the making of a’nation.”” A common language is a | 
potent factor of unification and by implication also of division, | 
if languages are different." But diversity; of fanguages has not 
stood in the Way of the formation of the Swiss nationality." lf 
other supervenifig factors like cultural unity, common history, , 

‘and economic interests, are there favouring the sentiment of 


“unity, differences of language do not present any serious 
difficulty. 7 z 
T . 2 6 
; e ear 1 a 
Religion : It ié becoming more and more an individual 
affair. Time was whenreligious wars were fought, but ‘religious 
? X SD " . H H 
tolerance today, does not allow it to interfere with national life. 
Religion when projected in politics becomds communalism of 
a narrow type, and we bave, seen the commanded performahce 
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of» communal riots in the past. Emphasis orreecularism and 


liberal edecationds bound to end thie problem. 
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s a 
tsi Geography : A fiaturally defined^territor 
tie in the formetiop of national sentimentas it 


e 


ese ^ e 
e e 


y is a. powerful" É 


tends to create Di 


common physical, mental and. psychologiéal ^ traitse aiding « 
oCOooperation and mutual understariding among the 'people. 
o There is an instinctive attachment to one's land?of birth. India, 


has geographical unity bounded as i is; by 


the Seas and the © 


h Q 
Himalayas. People have an age-long attachment with its 
mountains, sacred rivers, sacred’ cities and places of Jilgrimage. . 


(c) Unity in Diversity : The greatest asset of India for 


e e 
e 


nationhood is her unity in diversity. Historian “Smith has 
tightly said, “India beyond all doubt possesses a deep under- . 
lying fundamental unity, far more profound than that produced“ ^ 


either by. geographical isolation or by polit 


ical superiofitys - 


That unity transcends the innumerable diversities of con- 


munity, language. dress, manners and sect." 


e 
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Among the many factors which have given this funda- — 
«Mental unity to India, the moSt'important has been the heritage 

of synthetic outlook which discovered unity in seemingly . 
diverse elements and evolved something which was acceptable 
to all.. The Indian,culture is a composite phenoraenon to which 
many types of people through the ages have contributed. It 


is today like a wide and broad, deep and ca 
has fiown from the ancient past in an unb 
Whatever moulds and pressures have come, e 


Im stream which 
reaxable current. < 
ither from within 


or from without, have been assimilated into it,.rether they have 
»served as tributaries to the main cerrent and mada it richer. The 


confluence of. various religions developed a sy: 
*Hfought which tried to Harmonise various cre 
the essance of religion from mass‘doctrines. 


stem of religious.» 
eds by distilling 
»In Incia religion 


and philosophy «have coexisted and developed A system of 


religious thought which encompasses the m 
ught that the human mind is capable of: It sou 


ost abstract tho- 
ght the principle 


of harmony that operates in the physical and ‘abstract world. 
This unique aspect of country's personality led tg the outburst 
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of poet Iqbal i 
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drew [Thege must be soñe reason why oür existence could not 
E beewiped eut; although fhe wheel of Time has een inimical to 
7* sug for centuries,F " a 
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S : Commonhistory helps tc'create nationality. Heroic achieve- 
* ments &,agonies heroically endured are the sublime food that 
nourish the national spirit. India evinces a legitimate pride 
in her past,glory, a wholesomé confidence in her present &nd a 
Je -buovant hope for the future. These shall strengthen and sustain 
the nationa! spirit among the jseople. e 
$ : 


Co. Disruptive Tendenciés Ayo y 


. that ase working at present against India's growing into a 
mature nation. Many fissiparous activities and disruptive 
“tendencies have been set operating in the country. They spring 
from differenées in religion, caste or language and concern 
territorial or sectional interests? * The so-called grievances are. 
‘given political colour and are made a c?oak of the politicians’ 
ambitious designs in other fields, particularly politics, employ- 
ment and other personal advantages. They, have whipped up | 
disturbances, destruction of national property and sometimes i 
even broken down the social ane administrative machinery. 
Democracy “self has been used as a dividing force to vealise 
the ambition of the political parties *by exaggerating minor 
differences irtq,major points of conflict. These undermine the 
unity and digsity of the natien and hamper national integration. | 
These should be eliminated as early as possible so that India 
marches as a united nation on the path of progress’and pros- | 
perity. We will briefly examine these tendencies. G | 


(a) Casteism* It is an anachronism and curse öf the 

, Hindu society. By sheer accident of birth people"enjoyed i 
certain rights and privileges and dominated other groups of 

people. This dominance of higher pics to pass to 

numerically “arger castes and the- process- of* transfer is far 


* India is a nation in infancy. But there are some factors 
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& 
from being’smooth and peaceful. The political partięs $xploít 
| appeal to caste loyalties in local and national elections. The 

< ia indiyidual failure ‘and frustration are translated intó caste terms 
Bi and the result is the i ipcrease in tension and bitterness between ^ 
i the different sections of the society, " 3 Gs 
| 
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(5) Comifunalism : Comimunalism divides people pro- 
?fessing different religions. These differences were played upon +e 
by the alien government in pursuance of the policy of^ ‘divide. 
et empera' and resulted in the partition ot the country. People 
even.today have their kith and kin across the national Borders 
and this may develop divided ‘national allegidnce-” We are 
a little too much obsessed by the grievances, of the minofity> 
communities and? have granted them constitutionai privileges. 
They have no doubt a right te ask forethe redress of thei? 
grievances, but any attempt at exclusiveness and isolation is 
likely to be misunderstood and harm those who seek them: 
It is but natural for the various communities to wish their owe e 
religious groups well; but it is undesirable t6 seek as aiselgfes 
for one’s own community at the cost of others. è 

(c) Regionalism: |t is the result of a wide-spread . 

» desire for economic developínànt and for formation of distinct 
states of people speaking a single language. Inthe economic , 
sphere it has led to inter-state squabbles in the distribution of 

3 money and privileges by the Centre; and in tke other sphere, 

5. it has developed a COD OVSLSY on the Union language. 
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Another type of regionalism has been bas: ‘don a quaint“ 
idéa of race and history, by Dravida Kazhagam and its off-shoot 
Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam. They have built up an elaborate 

` theory that the Aryans of the North are imperialists, that they 
ish to bring South India under their domination, that Sanskrit. . 

2 "and Hindi are the instruments of domination, and that the 

South Indian Brahman is the representative of Aryan exploita- 
tion- Hence an @anti-North, anti- Hindi aad anti- Brahman move- 

mént has been built up which: has no following beyond 

Tamilnad. Their real grievar;ces should be redressed and thc 

people should . bẹ weaned away “rom this dangerous aisrup- 


a tive ideology 8,C.E R.T., West Be 
419.* Su > Date... 3.0.2.3 * 
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3 . (d) sLingui$m: This has recently lept into ‘prominence 
and caused muth dissension and destruction. The people are 
divided on the choice of à common link language for, the 
. * country. ^ THe fear, real or fancied, that if a language does not 
",* “receive pzominence, those speaking it will be denied bppor- 
.Q o turütiés of employment and political influente, has been mixed 
“up with some cther minor matters and worked up to,create 
« tension and bitterness. 
2 
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(e) Youth in Ffustfation : The latest isfthat the youth of 
the nafion are in fury and indisciplined so that they show gcant 
"respect forlaw? teachers and leaders. This is because educa- 
*idn hás expanded enormously in recent times and employment 
opportuniti&s have not kept pace with this “expansion. This 

- leads to frustration and anger' which is taken advantage of by 

¿ the “anti-social and anti-national elements. There is unrest and 

F 'indiscipline, lack of values and loss of Moorings among the 

. Students. This is partly due to the absence of idealism which 

^ could inspire them to something higher and nobler. Mahatma 

Gandhi has amply demonstrated in recent times how idealism 
, can inspire our people to nobler and higher deeds. 
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^ c 
h These factors are undermining thes nation’s unity. But’ 
there is nothing to despair in the face of these difficulties. 
The forces Gnifying India represented by the culture, history 
and germinatirig values are stronger. To them have been ádded 
ney factor$ of economic growth, industrialisation; mobility of 
people and Modernization of agriculture, — All these will help 
' build a strong united Indian nation, «sofien regional, and 
, social inequalities and calm down the people. Differences in 
opinion among*the people is a Sign of dynamic Society and 
need not be Unduly emphasised. The multi-lingual countries 
^" likè Switzerland, Canada, Russia and Indonesia could settle, 
their differences and develop strong nationality. India shall 
also solve^her, pfoblems and"emrrge a stronger nation out of 
the present conflicts and controversies. E 


| 
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National afid Emotional Integration, y e O 


o In Ger to ‘overcome these fissiparous tendencies, lestthey_ 
should trench themselves, education fgr natiofial aad emotional ° 
integration was proposed a few years ago. Let us ‘understand p 
the terms 'nationaf integration’ and ‘emotional integration "store ec 
we discuss education for them., . - “o j 


(a) National Integration: While describing India as an 
nation, we discussed the characteristics of nationHood. Itis = 
the«will to live together’, ʻa sepse of belongingness’, ʻā feeling — . 
of oneness’, ‘a feeling of Indian-ness’, which is the essence of 
the nation. d o? sus . TCU e 


National integration then "s a psychological and educa. 
tional process involving the development of a feeling of unity,<, 
solidarity and cohesion in the hearts of the people, a sense of 


4 


common citizenship and a feeling of loyalty to the nation. S. 


(b) Emotional Integration: Many of these disruptive 
‘tendencies often start with an individual. Some self-interest 
gives birth to an idea which he harbours till a feeling- -set grows. 
He then weaves aeweb of public involvement round it and 
passes it on to the others, many of whom catch it and soon 
the mischief is on its legs. It should be nipped'in the bud 
befote it attracts the crowd. It is in this context that we think 
of emotional integration. The individual must thread his diverse 
feelings and emotions into a total harmonious feeling. Emo- 
tional integratiofi in. the case of an individual Will then mean 
'a completely satisfied personality whose urges, aspirations 
and emotions are sufficiently sublimated and“directed towards 


a 


; healthy, fruitful channels and who should have Deen Suielenty 
„tained in the creed of temperance and toleration’. 


Ie 
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Besides having a referenee to an individual. the term has 
besfi used from a social point of view in the context of 
national integration which is a much wider term. Emotional 
integration is only.an integral component of it, In this context 
it refers to a st-ong feeling of harmony and oneness that ^ 
inspires people ip spheres of its thought and activity and helps 
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it to simk and ignore all types of differences. ‘ft seeks fo 


develop a mental outlook which will prompt gnd inspire every 

°* „Person to place loyalty to the country aboye group loyatties 
. * „and the welfare ‘of the natior? above narrow sectarian int6rests. 

= .° They must feel emotionally drawn together on alf vital nátional 
«x2 problems. It is indicated Ss a belief ina comfnon.destiny which 
“exBresses itself ih feeling, thought and behaviour particularly 


* in times of stress and danger. The problem of emotional ` 
H 


, integration is fiot the problem of welding but the problem of 
c5 synthesis? and the problem of organised consciousness to 
o. certain common ideals and values. è 


CE 
°. ^ The individzal must, therefore, be educated to exercise a 
severe psychological discipline whereby he learns to surrender 
De fis narrow loyalties when required, for the achievement of 
~ enational objectives. -He should build up a hiérarchy of values 
and, learn to put proper priority on them. He should develop 
‘ight type of attitudes and emotions and attach them to right 
kind of activities. This emotional integration in individual will 
definitely mean greater integration in the society and the 
' nation. T Y 

^ 20 


Education for Integration- ‘ e 


Educati6n provides the most important means of bringing 
about national’ and emotional integration. ‘The problém of 
integration 6r national ünity essentially involves the attitudes 

_ of groups or Jarge sections of the community, and education 
in its broadést sense has been recogrized as a, powerful 
instrument for influencing or modifying these attitudes. 


^ John Dewéy said, “What nutrition and reproduction are to 
_ "the physiological life, education is to social life". Society 
organizes education and sets up educational institutions to 
disseminate »2mong its members those knowledge, skills, 
beliefs, faiths, hopes; attitudes and dispositions that are basic 
to the preservation of life of the society ; and without ensuring 
respect for them. by the coming generation it cannot ensure its 
existence. Therefore, for its very existen&e education must 


preserve soeiciv. is WA ; 
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Objectives ° $ À eti 
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adhe following should bethe “objectives of -etipcation for 
nationat and emotional integration? e 


^ a 


(/) To train emotions and develop'an emotjonally inteórefed 


» personality ; i Ve 

(ii) To develop attitudes, dispositions, sense of values and 
spirit of sacrifice and tolerance ; 70 

(iii) To create afeeling that the country and its fesources 

o belong to the citizen who thereby acquires Certain. 
rights and privileges along with corresponding UES 
and responsibilities; „e we ^ 

(iv) To give to the pupil an intimate knowledge of the 
different aspects of the? country “including the events 
which led to freedom ; a o 

(v) To encourage such studies and activities as lead to 
greater understanding between communities and states: 


Emotions * o ME 

Education has emphasised training of intellect to ‘the 
neglect of the emotions. It should be remembered that our, 
intellect is a mere speck afloat on the sea of emotions. If the 
Sea, is tumultuous the speck will be incessantly toSsed up and 
dowr. Emotion ^is an intense, random and disorganized 
response to a stimulus. The normal State is a condition. of 


j> 


‘calm’ or a state of physical and social equilibrium. In the - 


modern tempo of‘lifesemotions demand greater training because 
of their pervasive effects on behaviour, personality and health. 


. The individual should be at peace with himséif before he can’ 


be at peace with others. Hence training of emotions should 


receive priority. Fine character traits, good attitudes, correct: 


choices, desirable likes and dislikes and conditioned | responses 


- should be developed in pupile. Adolescence’ is As “period of 


great emotional disturbance when greater are is necessary to 
train emotions. 
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Attitudes s : j oe 
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. Lhe attjtudes, dispositions m values should be develaped 
S .in two asm the first stage, when the pupil is very'young, 


they may Be instilled as personal traits concerning, ‘his immediate 
envionment. eAt the sécond_ stage their growth should be 


*ibibted 1o the laitjer society , and the nation. s 


o 


First Stade which corresponds to Primary School : 


2 9 


Iptegrity — truthfulness in thought and action; « 
Neighbourliness — loyalty to friends ; 


E Sense ef humour— qeick and accurate appreciation of 


situations ; 

Self-restrainf—a curb ‘on emotions ; 
Commonsense—desire to contribute to the common 
good of the family or the school ; and 

Positive outlook— confident in opinion and looking on 
* brighter side of things. 


6 


E „Second Stage which corresponds to Secondary School: 


a 


At the second stage the above sttitudes should be ' 


e 6 


Strengthened and broad-based. For example, self-restraint may 
be exercised in public affairs and sufficient reasonableness and 
moderation should be shown in dealing with" people at large ; 
conamonserise may exténd to a desire for useful contribution 
to the Society and the nation. In addition to the above, the 
following auitudes should be developed a th second stage : 


is 
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A desir£ for good personal relations with others ; 
Habit of friendly cooperation with others even with 
those who are critical ; " G 
Initiative and resourcefulness ; tee n 
Adaptability to new Situations ; : 

A sense of „public duty and responsibility to’ the 
community; and " 

Tolerance, endurance and breadth of outlook. 
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IMS oWe may nqw discuss in some detail, the various, ^s 


progrdmmes and activities that will be, conducive® to develop-. 
ing national and emotional integration at different stages of 


e 


education. e ° I due 2 
o x uA 
(a) Elementary Stage: . > 2 i 
Ej o o 
The elementarf school is the first social environment of eo. 


the child outside his home. Besides developing his physical  * 
and mental capacities, the social sense should be instilled. He 
should learn to, live in harmpay with ethef children, show . 5 
politeness and consideration for the equals and «respect and 
regard for the elders. Working vith smal? groups of classmates, 
he should learn tessons of sociability, conscientiousness ands 
sense of responsibility. The “we-feeling’” should develop i in 
them. X ede. 8 
"Working-under-own-direction' activities * Should ,be 
organized where the children are put on way to finding, “out 
and pursuing their objectives. The stage for it should be set by 
© the teacher who should carefully observe them at work, so 
that they develop the qualities of initiative and resourcefulness 
e and, not the habit of ‘shirking responsibility’ and %skin-saving’ 
: attitude. * 
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The child is incessantly active and opportunities should _ 

be provided to hin te learn by doing about his environment, 

| physical as well as human. His make-belief can be utilized to ~ 
_ identify himself with some great person, soríie benefactor of 

the nation, some famous men with noble qualities" and deeds. 

_He plays their role in dramatic performances, speaks their ^ 

"language, and acts in their way. „Thus he should get a vision 

of their greatness through play. — : e 


^ 
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THe pupil should get. ample opportunities of good 
impression and creative expression. They learn many things 
from example anc: the teacher should set a high standard.of — ^ 
behaviour. The norms of the life in various Spheres of juvenile 
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activity should bé set and encouragement be giver? to attain 
them. . The pugil should express orally or in writing “about 
everyday happening, things he seil and people he meets. He 
“may write nate ?diaries, short- stories and engage himself in 
painting, cy- modelling and eraft-work. In all these activities 
the &er&city"in expressionsand the attempt to*put, his true self 
in*them Should be insisted upon. f * 

2 

ts (b) Segen, Stage : ` 

a 

The children at the secoņdary stage are grown up., A 
majority, of them are in adolescence which is a period of great 
stress and strain... They are very inquisitive and highly 
emotional. ‘Strange emotions surge up afid sweep their 
áftellect. «This is the ¢ime when the training of emotions can 
«be emphasized. The pupils should be trained to restrain their 
emotions, develop a feeling set for higher values and 
conditioned, responses for day-to-day behaviour. 


- ` The punits can be inspired to collectfolk-tales, biographies 
of national heroes and display material of different regions. 
They may study about other states in the library and discuss it 
in the class-room. They may form clubs and societies where 
exchange of ideas and letters with pupils of different regions 
can be arrarfjed. Language centres may -encourage study of 
other regional languages. Inter-state tours máy be arrangéd to 
foster bettef* relations between pupils of different fegions and 
develop understanding, tolerance and adaptability. 


PER 


Suggesting a ‘curricula approach’ to emotional integration 

Dr. Sampurnanáad proposed that a 'special area of study' 

snould be prescribed to help ‘understanding the creeds, faiths 

-'and aspirations of the people. The reading material should . 

present a picture of cohesiveness and cooperation minimizing 
_the social, ‘eliaidus and regionaladifferences. 


r 
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The Three- Language Formula should be accepted ánd the 
study ,of one regional language" besides the mother-tongue 
should be insisted upon, f j 
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h > The téxt-books of history, geography dnd civiss should 
be rewritten to emphasise the integrational pómts of view. The 
1 mJ di snogid? ETT AS 
e- il teashing of History of India should enable pupils to appreciate — ., . 
n d 


i- the contributions of various groups of peéplectowards the” 

| development*pf the composite culture of India, itsglorioussaga, ^. < 

| and the cooperation of all. people inebuilding up tlie nation. zo 

| ^ M E i 0 . ? es t 

| The books of Geography should impress on the minds of « 

| pupils the territorial unity of the 'country, its rich resoürces and 

| varied human life and the intefdependence ef various? .. 
communities. It should emphasise that the basic needs of the | .. 

people are the same everywhere and explain how man has 


| adjusted to his environment in different regions. E Ss 
. o Y 
The teaching of Civics sheuld inculsate in the pupils tlie o 
qualities of a citizen of the Democratic Republic, faith ih the, + 
fundamental principles of our Constitution, respect for law,” 
duties and obligations and the method of mutual discussion. 
and give and take in the solution of differences aud 


o 


grievances. ^ 


o e 


Economics should emphasise corporate living, hter- 
^? dependence of States for the essential commodities and the 
socio- economic life of the people. 


© 


- ""eThe teaching of Science should develop in the pupils the 
P habit of Scientific truthfulness which bases conclusions on 
observations and objective reasoning. 


: 
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| d (c) University Slage p 4 
e 
The universities are seats ot higher learnilig and their role 
din developing and strengthening national integration is ‘very, 
significant. They should provide proper leadership and foster 
necessary climate for emotional integration. They should 
x maintain high standards not only in teaching and`research but 
also fh judicious admissions, and just appointments of staff. 
They should help to ovércome the social and economic : 
disabilities of-students. Their guidance bureaus should assist — .^ 
students in proper placement on leaving the university. ; 
? s 
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e The universities should arrange extra-mural lectures on 


subjects of social and political importance and place impartial 
and academic points of view before the countsy on burning tépics 


E ‘of the coN *Inter-regional seminars and conferences should be 


organised? to discuss, comnion problems. [he distinguished 
professors should establish closer contacts” by-visits to other 


“universities. THe students should participate in social service , 


programmes and inter-state work camps be organised. Adequate 


_ provision shotild be niade for training in ame time activities 


of the stúdents. 

, The universities may start a department of modern Indian 
^anguages where regional longuages may,be studied and 
standard baoks in various languages may be translated. The 
- medium of instructidh should^be the mother-tongue but the 


., means to acquire access to world literaturé and knowledge 


should be provided. 


v 


KG . Saiyidain has pointed to an important problem that 
our universities face today. It is that “students are being sent 
out at present without that balanced outlook and general 
cultural equipment which is,the hall-mark of a properly _ 
educated person". The universities must work for bringing - 
about intellectual synthesis in the students. The 'vision of 
greatness’ Which the child sees in the early years of his 
schooling, must come true to him atthis stage. The intellectual 
freedom arid integrity Which are the cce of learning must be 
achieved by our students in the universities. 


(d) Other Programmes : 
a 
^ (1) Cárricular: 


(/) The text-books in languages should be pienered cn 
ail-Jndiä basis incorporcting selections from all that is 
best in the literature of regional languages. : 

(ji) The supplementary reading material should be prepar- 
ed giving biographies of state leaders who have been 
known for their national outlook and great men. of 
letters, arts, architecture, sciences who have contributed 
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to the greatness of the nation. ° V 


(iii) The best books in one regional language Should be 
^ translated in all languages" of India. Anthologies GU 
» poems, short stories, one-act plays, eSsays etc. from ^ 
literature of different languages _ should be ^published. 
Thus, a €tontinuous flow of Ínter-lipguál literature 
. should be ensured. °, o ee 
(iv) Simple guide books to fearn the regional languages a 
should be prepared in every Janguage. o Multi- lingua 
dictionaries should be made available. e 
(v) A special paper dealing with India's diverse Cultural 
heritage, her plans for economic development and the 
background of her freedom strugglemay be introduced 
at some" appropriate stage of education. ^ It may not 
affect the examination resultseof the students, but 
special prize$ should be given and a mention made ine 
ihe diploma or degree for commendable performance ` 
‘in this paper. 


(2) Extra-Curricular : [n 


(i) The children in schools should be taught to sing the 
National Anthem in "chorus and respect the National 
Flag when hoisted. They should learn to behave in 
a disciplined way wherever these National Emblems 


“Pe are displayed. 


(ii) OrPspecial occasions the Pledge of Loyait to India as 
suggested by thé National Integration Conference of 
1961 should be taken. 

^(ji) The National days should be celebrated with due 
enthusiasm and the participation eof all students, 
teachers as well as the members of “the community 
should be secured. ^e 

(jv) The educational and travel documentaries depicting 
various aspécts of Indian life, its flora. anü fauna, its 

^ monuments and development ` projects’ should be 

© occasionally shown to thé students. 

(v) The posters and pictures giving vivid descriptions OT 
Indian life in various parts of the country should be 
displayed in the institutions. TD 
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a hoThe cultural programmes, folk dances and songs and 


(vii) 


e 9 
om 
* * e(viif) 


histortéal dramas vp unity in diversity sfiould be 
organized. 

The Activities like Junior Red Cyoss, Scouts Clubs and 
Girls Guide. should be started in as má Gny institutions 
as possible“ 2 

The gafnes and Spofts meets should: be organized on 
inter- state and all*India basis where a large number of 
students shauld participate. 


(ix) An all-India Council should organize youth activities 


in order to bring together the youth in one part of the 
country with those in the other regions. 


5 (x) The All-Jndia Radio should broadcast programmes 


stressing the unity of the country. 


(x/)-The denominational institutions and hostels that lay 


stress on communal and sectarian interests should be 
abolished 


All these activities and many more which can be thought 
out and planned by the teacher will help in bringing the people 
nearer. The teacher occupies the pivotal position and he can 
in his day-to-day teaching find innumerable occasions when 

. he can tilt the discussion in favour of ,it without resorting te 
any formalized teaching The teacher has a great responsibi- 
lity in this.respect and he should rise to the occasion to doi his 
duty to the nation. The elder members of the society "Aiould 
realise their responsibility of keeping the socia: atmosphere 
clean and conducive to the deveiopment of such integration 
among the younger generation. The political leaders will do 
well to withdraw their hands from the temples of learning. 


Once an atmosphere oí hope, expectancy and optimism 
is created, the fears and suspicions which are at the root. of 
the disruptive tendencies will have little Scope for mischief. 
To work,for, India in which ll languages, all religions, all 
communities, in a, word all interests and aptitudes will find 
ample scope for expression and fulfilment, is the surest way of 
achieving national and emotional integration. Let us hope this 
atmosphere will be created and an era of tolerance and dignity, 
becoming, our great nation that India is, snall usher in soon ! 
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Education in Indian "Gontext'- 


o 


o 
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When we consider education in the modern times, we, 
consider it in the context of some defirfite "purpose, somè 
definite aim. In good old days education though meant for & 
few was a part of our life. This part was both spiritual and 
utilitarian. Today, we have more of the utilitarian aspect but ^ 
all the same the other aspect is not entirely neglected. Much, 
in education. however, depends on the political philosophi f 
being followed in a country. We find evidence of, this in the 
educational philosophy being followed in USSR,’ or in the“ 
People’s China. The main argument is that «education must 
satisfy a certain basic theory with which the political thought 
is associated. e n 


«Jt was, therefore, natural that in the Constitution of India 
a very respectable mention has been made ofeducation. The 
Preamble to the Constitütion of India defines our position aš a 
democratic State, pledged to secure for all its citizens justice, e 
liberty and-equality of status and opportunity. According to 
the directive principles of the State Policy, ihe State must 
.undertake to promote and provide,within a period .of 10 years. 
from the commencement of the Constitution for Free Compul- . 
sory Education for all children upto the age of 14, and to 
promote, with special care, the educational interests of the 
weaker sections of the people? The progress, However, has «© 
been slow. We expect that upto 1970-71 only about 87%, of 
the 6-11 age-group and about 42% of the 11-14 age-group 
will be in schools. Ee jS 
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There is, therefore, a great urgent need to completely re- 
orient our educational picture ang recapture she national spirit 
SE resulting ire national preparedness as a pesmanent featuie of 
B > ‘our national perspectives Oür syllabi, and our text books, our 
Lt classroom: practices as welf as our DR UNA fe techniques 
© .haye' aH to bé gsadually but surely strengthened and modified 

to make education really attractive and effective. D 

[] 2 . 


c "National Objectives ` e 


e 


P It wif be remembered bysthe people of my generation and 
.shotld be realised by the people specially teachers of the 
“present generation? that what, goes on in the name of Indian 
-Education today is a ‘foreign importation’ and it is just more 

~ than 100 years old having had its beginnings in the 1854 
“eDespatch and in the Macaulay's Minute.” With the going 
_away of the British, the system has not changed. Rather more 
à Foreign idéas and practices have been imported roots and all 
alongwith foreign economic aid. And inspite of twenty two years 
of. freedofy and the deliberations of three important Commi- 
ssions, there is-hardly anything Indian about Indian Education. 
The first need, therefore, is to.find roots for our education 
without which no productive growth is possible. We have to 
revive and reconstitute the Indian idealism. We have to 
Indianise Indian Education and rescue our people from, she 
tyranny of foreign practices. : TR 


G 


-Qur system lacks social direction. Indian Education must 
address itself to the challenges pesed by the democratic 
philosophy. At present the ideals of democracy and secula- 
rism are contradicted in the actual working by many institu: 
tions at all levels. Linguistic fanaticism is a manifestation of 


. this wrong trend in India. vu 


© 


Any ‘national system of éducation must satisfy the needs 
and aspirations of the pecple. It is, therefore, very necessary 
to initiate discussion and reinforced action about the possible 
role of education in the p-ocess of national development. In 
this discussion .an analysis of the national objectives comes 


^ essential. Ina developing country lixe ours the main objective 
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behirid all national effort is to help raise the Standard’ of living 
of our people besides develáping i their intellectual capacity..'Pro-- 
ductivity’ and ‘ Modgrnization’ are to be the keYwords. That . 
better educajion must help produce more is no idle slogan for 


India of today. e |t is vital to ouf very existence as « P free eae 


nation. How long are we to , depend on foreign gifts ®and 
aids ? Mere ‘Literacy’ or ‘Numeracy’ cannot deliver the goods. “ 
'Work experience' is essential for all at ‘all leve of educatiofi... 
On the one hand dearning and production have to be linked 
and on the other foundations for future work have.to ‘be laid. 
A new version of Basic Education with its emphasis, at work 
is a must for at least the first.eleven ore twelve years of-a 
child's educatioh. Our system has to be science-and techno- 
logy oriented without making it *mechanical'. It'has to Pe- 


vocationalised at least at the secondary stage without makings, 


it lifeless and routine. Work, | feel, can be a levelling factor 
in our ptesent social set up beset with varying coptours. 


Another of our great needs is ‘modernization’ and. ‘our 
education has to be geared to achieve this end too. Our stock 
of the knowledge has to be constantly added to and “this 
quiresre a continuous enriching ‘of courses and techniques. The 
process will involve not only a rapid increase in the number 
of the educated but also a simultaneous improvemént in quality. 
Thé?e can be nos half-way measures in education. for excel- 
lence and ereativity. Science and technology cán naturally 
play a greater role in such ^a system. And yet Humanities and , 
Social Sciences spegially, Sociology are not to be ignored. 
Théy are rather to be enriched and made an integral part of all 
education. A study of comparative religions’and cultures can 


“be of added utility. ^ 


Another function that education has to perform i is that of 
‘Socialization’. The’ educational } process is surely 4 matter of. 
active social participation. A good school, therefore, must 
provides ample opportunities for socialised activities. All 
attempts at regimentation or discrimination haye to be resist- 
ed. A school has to become 4 living organism incorporating 
the elevating elements of cooperative living and common 


struggle. | € 
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An allied wend is "democratjzation' of one's attitudé 
towards life, thus defeatirfg the danger of fénaticis?h in the 
“hame of religzorfcaste and language. 2 
-AP a > - 
The ‘Common Schoo!’ as recommended by fe Education 
Curamis¥ion can bf an effective^means for achiewing many of 
-our objectives. There is nó place for any caste system in 
education. ThZre is need for good education for all, at all 
“places andaf all times. We need a school, whose doors will 
be open for all. Whether the school is Govt. or private, 
whether it is iff a city or in a town or a village, the facilities 
end stañdards have to be uniformly high. And certainly it is 
not unpatriotic to plead that any school antagonistic to these 
ideals has.no right to recognition or even existence. We have 
to work towards an ‘equalisation of educational opportunity’. 
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* To achieve the high objectives, we need teal creative 
leadership ia the field of education. In India today nearly, 
evetybody, except the teacher, is strutting about as a leader of 

men. Today the politician and at'the lower, level the bureaucrat . 
reign predominant in educational decision- making. | do not, 
however, deny the fact that both these friends in their capacity 
as ordinary citizens as well parents have some relevange.-in 
educational-decision-making. Although it may seem belabour- 
ing the obvious, the fact remains thst only the teacher and the 
educational practitioner can be recognised as the valid aspirant 
for creative leadership in educational matters. Unless we create 
such a leadershin in plenty at all levels of education, the image 

^f Indian ecucation cannot iraprove. a 

LU 

To me the head of an institution is the real leader ana: 
unless he ‘js recognised as ‘such and strengthened suitably to 
face all situations suitably, no real progress should be expected. 
Further, we have to give a fwist to our thinking and recognise 
the basic hypothesis that real education goes on in schools and 
colleges and rfot in educational offices of the State or in the 
State Or Cental Ministries. All glory has, therefore, to be given 
tò persons running our inStitutions.” Expenditure on routine 
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| administration has naturally to be, drastically reduce. It" also 
| 


becomes imperative that our best men and women are put in a 
teaching situation and nct wasted in purely administrative. 
positions. $ ° os 38 
M D 
Educational ‘administration. is nót everybody's cup «t tea. 
It is a highly specialised "function requiring a “constant 
acquaintance not only with the developments around, but also” 
© with the developing concepts in administration itself. The 
main aim behindeeducational administration is to fulfil the 
goals of education. And in this task, he is only a «mall cog in 
wa. the machine, the prime movers and sources of energy lie inthe 
initiative and creativity of the educational practitioner: His ‘Is 
mainly an inspirational function. He must, therefore, try to build 
into his organisation, provisions for innovations, ior change 
| and for development; There is necessity for a built-it; flexi- 
| bility so that the process of change and development may be 
| steady and secure. Sudden, haphazard and disruptive innovations 
may have an element of novelty, but certainly they are not 
conducive to good growth. " NE: 
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School Complex s 


( r 
The idea of school complex as given by the Education 
Commission seems to be a very sensible way of decentralising 
edUéational authority and promises quicker development at 
the schoo? level. Bringing schools’ of all types in one 
neighbourhood into one unit should certainly result in improv- 
ing conditions, specially in elementary and primary institutions 
which have so far remained neglected because of obvious 
It should also result in better sharirig of experiences 
^ and physical facilities. It is, however, imperative that the head 
qf such a complex should be given the requisite status and 

a “authority that may make him really effective within his own unit. 
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reasons. 


Operational Research 
$ o 


er operational research as one of the valid 
s of an educational hierarchy. Education 
ct and needs constant resea*ch into the 


| consid 
functions at all-level 
is'a technical subje 
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developing image, ‘of educatign, its concepts and its practice. 

Our approach pats to be essentially pragmatic. All new. policies 

c cand plans haye t to meet new needs, and emerging challenges. 
, Research must Provide an arswer to the questions of, and 

ee. guidance td the policy; makers and administrators bf education 
o> and “more So fo the "educational practitioner. “If no such 
queStions arise, the system may fbe called ‘dead’s° A desire to 
*create and a desire to reconstruct keeps a system alivé and 
going. Such Problems must sometimes travel fromi the top 

oc “downwards and sometimés from the bottom upwards. Educa- 
o tional enquiry should have a two-way traffic and not reduced 
as a luxury of the ' iympian gods’. Educational change fs a 
positive value in itself and research is the most effective means 


to ERMEI) js e 
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School -improvement E ; 


» This discussion naturally leads us to the all irfportant 
question of School improvement through self-effort. This vital 
question recognises the great need for self-assessment and self 
improvement on the part of the school family as apart frome 
natiónal and state programmes. Improvement naturally emerges 
from an identification of the defíciencies. This is the crux of the 
problem. Are we teachers prepared to say "that we can also be 
wrong ? Ifswe are not, then good bye to any improvement. 
Once we are sure of the sore points and the needs, targz« 
could be set for action. by the staff themselves. oThe whole 
process involves quiet work bereft df limelight but once results 
start coming, it can be increasingly rewarding, for the teacher, 
for the school and for education as sich. There i8, | feel; a 
great need to inssire teachers to look ahead. The teacher has to 
ke educatec*o have faith in educational change and work for it. 


o 


Community Support ‘i 

And the last but nót the least in my list ofepriorities comes 

the importance of community support in the development of 

education. The community encompasses within its sphere the 

school, the paréhts and the Surrounding community. | wish to 

highlight the advaritages to be had from an integration of the 
L i T AS ` 
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work of the school with the life of'the community. The school 
has to be,relatec, in interaction with the significant aspects of 
community life. Every schoorshould be essentia2y a Community * 
School. N 3 | 2 


And yet the idea of the community scho?l is not ately. 
new to the country. It shou!d not be forgotten that the 
traditional Indian school of about seventy yyars ago was 
entirely a community school in its cheracter. At the beginning 
of the present century, the State did not assum? any 
responsibility for providing education to the masses. Each 
local community, therefore, looked after its own educatioral_ 
needs and established and main'áined its own Schools. When 
Government entered the scene and began to establish schools 
of its own, the earlier indigenous schools gradually died cut, 
either as a result of competition or of neglect. In several areas, ` 
the indigenous schools were absorbed in the new system of, 
education. But whatever the method, the system of community — 
us schools, which was almost universal ir: 

d almost completely from ‘the scene 


2 supported indigeno 
India, in 1800, disappeare 
by about 1900. 


unfortunate that the State support to` 

munity activities to the background 
and_the sacred ties were snapped. This was due mainly 
becaŭše of two factors. Firstly, because we had an alien Govt. 
and secondly because ‘of the use of the foreign language. 
Education in a Govt. institution came to be an instrument of 
taking away the smal: number of people who attended these 
schools from the local community. Our so-called educated 
persons started looking to an alien agency for inspiration and, 
support who exploited this fully and kept its hold on the d 
country for more than a hundred years. The educated Indian 

* became an ‘alien’ in his own country and thus the purpose of 


good liberal education was brutally defected. 


E It is, therefore, 
education pushed the com 


therefore, is to re-establish the 
temporarily forgotten link up between the school and the 
community and thus revitalise our system of education 
specially at the primary level. To achieve this purpos3, it is 


The ' greatest need, 


* 
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essential that primary education be gradually made a commi- 
nity responsibility. This will mean that the local community 
should be czoseiv associated with the local schools and sh^uld 
‘accept the main responsibility for all items of expeuditure 
connected. with it except the remuneration cT teachers or 
-sunéficers. Furiher the primary school should „also evolve a 
programime of service to the.csmmunity and should increasingly 


become a centre of its life. . 


The scheme of Panchayati Raj which is now being 
universally accepted in the country has been and can be a 
great jnstrument in restoring and even strengthening the 
school-commurity 'ink. 


The. Teacher 


| started by implying that routine could be continued 
without much labour and thinking. But a leap forward, a 
departure from the routine, covering any fresh ground requires 
A great and 5old effort. In this context | welcome any associa- 
tión or party or group of teachers who get into an organisation 
to realise what is expected of them in and outside their school. 
A teacher is one single mighty'force, having the capacity and 
potentiality to bring about desired changes and make impossi- 
ble, the possible a reality and a fact. Only he has to harness 
his resources intelligently, sincerely and correctly. am 


Teachers should remember thef if they approach their work 
in the right spirit, bringing every aspect of their educational 
"activity to bear on the subject in view. they will be, helping to 
bring about ' that psychological revolution in the minds and 
spirits of thair pupils which és a necessary condition of a better 
sccial order. By exalting, in every field of school work, 

; cooperation, above competition, creation above acquisition, 
service b?fore personal profit, and active intelligence and inquiry 
above passive assimilation wf second-hand opinions — by 
developing, in short, a free and socially sensitive personality 

—they will not only enrich the „lives of their pupils individually 
but also train 4isciplined workers and leaders in the cause of 
that better socia! order which should be the inspiration of all 
«rue wo.kers in the seivice of the co'intry ! 
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Parent-Teacher Co-operation 


(ITS ROLE IN IMPROVEMENT OF EDUCATION) 


G] ` 


ridge between the parents and 
the teachers for better understanding of one another's problems 
is already weil known. There is hardly anything new which 
could be added by way of elaborating the important role which 
parent-teacher cooperation can play in making education riore 
effective, purposive and meaningful. It is almost a truism to 


say that unless the parents of 70 million students, who are 
attending various types of educational institutions, and about 
2 million teachers, who are staffing the different types of edu- 
cational institutioos, are brought together and enter into an 
intimate dialogue, NO educational endeavour will succeed. The 
real need is to give an effective organisational form to this 
co-operation tnroughout the length and breadth of this large 


country.” On 


The need for building a b 


acher and a parent with a child and 


their views about him are obviously different. For the teacher 
a child is one of a large number of studeris in his class. To 
the parents, however, the child is part of their own self. and | 
- their future hope. The estimates of a child's ability, fauíts and 
behaviour by teachers and parents often differ widely. Itis 
only when the two come together and there isa perfect under- 
standing between the parents and the teachers that the educa- 
tional development of the chiid can be understood in the 
rrect perspective. Parent-teacher co-operation is thus based 


The relatiens.of a te 
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on a bilateral understanding of a triangular relationship. the, 


parties concerned*are the Parent, the teacher and the child. 
The understanding is to centre áround the growing personality 
jot the child. Jn well adjusted families, a child easily finds 
| opportunities“for full expression of his talents and evelopment 
*of his pérsondlity. but where family life is noc harmonious, it 
has ‘unhealthy effects on his development. The attitude and 
cutlook of the family and its sense of values shape the intellec- 
tual and emotional world of the child. 

It is 6ften said that when a family gets a child, the State 
gets a citizen. The birth of a child, therefore, marks the begin- 
nirtg Of parental responsibility as wellas the responsibility of the 
teacher on whom will fall the task of educating the child. The 

'& results of several studies have indicated that the progress of a 
/ child in the school is more closely correlated with factors in the 
| home environment than with his intelligence. Inthe days before 
the !ndustrial Revolution, when formal education consisted of 
/ little moré’than training in reading, writing and arithmetic, the 
social-force of the home on the child was paramount. Changed 
econohic and "social conditions in recent times have brought 
about big changes in the relative importance of the home and 
the school. The school has gradually taken over more and 
more of the functions of the home. This, of course, does not 


imply by any means a rigid division of responsibility between _ 


the home and the school. At almost every point the two 
overlap and ncthing could be more frustrating for a child than 
the lack of unity and harmony between home life and his 
school life. " 


Itis now an cstablished fact that the cause of every 
| problem child “s'a problem parent. Parents, as such, are not 


| only the first companions but the first teachers also. They are ., 


| the first idols for worship by the child. The whole educational 
| effort can be, set at nought if the: perents polute the early 
| springs of life. ^ The school, therefore, has to assume a greator 
responsibility and has to become an extension of the family'and 
should not be divorced from it. Promotion of talent and quality 
is one of the main goals of any Sysiem of education. In order 
to develop fullv the gifts or talent a child has, it is necessary 
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not only to have closer understanding of the child himself but 
also öf his home. Without such understanding a great deal of 
effort in schookng may be just Wasted. A clever child may 
often not do wel in school because of unheaftnyánd unwhole- 
some homé^influences and surroundings. If the*educational 
authorities are vigilant and have good Gontacts with the home, 
they would éasily understand the various hàndicaps $f a shild 
who'is lagging behind in the Class and apply corrective mea- 
sures well in time. = 


« 


Education has to be related to life at all points in response ' 
to the variety of forces that play on it and carinot, therefore, be 
regarded as an isolated activity. The school has tb bë en 
idealistic epiton:e of social life? reflecting within itethe elements 
of all the worthwhile major activities that make ùp the life of 
any community. Since social demands are always enlarging 
and changing, in relation to new conditions, it is necessaty 
that the»school should establish a vital rapport with life outside 
the school. As essentially a social institution, the schoot's 
relationship to the home and to the community can be com- 
pared to two concentric circles. The first and the smaller circle 
is the home; the second and the larger circle is the community. 
One of the major objectives of parent-teacher co-operation is 
to bring the community nearer to the school through common 
consultations and a variety of joint programmes. - 
ore, ` 4 i 
One of the urgent issues in the field of education today is 

the ever-increasing problem of turbulence among students. Its 
causes are many and complex and one cannot go into them here. 
One facto? to which'reference has been made by many social 
thinkers in the country is that there is no understanding bet- 
` ween the aspirations of the parents and their chila«en on the one 
hand and the needs of the community on the other. Vhen 
‘education was confined to the children of the select few, the 
problem of student unrest did rot arise. With the extension 
of education tc: rural areas and to backward sections of the 
community, a new generation of students that had no traditions 
of learning in their homes is getting educational facilities. 


Their adjustment to the new environment is aften poor. The 
maladjustment results in various emotional problems and social 
f d 3 th we 
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tensions. ..In order to make education and training useful and 
more meaningfu: Tor such a body of students and to effectively 

„deal | with the problem of student unrest, it is, among other 
things, impo: ‘tant: now than ever before to establish effective 
links between the home and educational. instituyions. These 
links:paust be byilt up Tight from the school « -stage. That the 
family and the school have an equally important responsibility 

- is being recognised even in dealing with problems of juvenile 
delinquency. The view is gaining increasing acceptance that the 

“stigma of crime and punishment should be avoided as far as 
possible while dealing with young offenders against law and 
that juvenile delinquency is a community problem in the solving 
cf which the schools, parents and neighbours can all help. 


The involvement of parents in educational matters is not 
only nacessary from the point of view of getting better returns 
from education imparted in the school and for the development 
o* character, healthy attitudes, etc., but is also necessary for 
augmenting financial resources for educational purposes. The 
Governmenfar interest in education through the allocation of 
funds has been ‘steadily increasing ever since Independence: 
The over-all expenditure on education of Rs. 140 crores in 
1950-51 increased to about Rs. 600 crores in 1965-66 and 
the Government's contribution increased from about 57% in 
1950-51 to about 71% in 1965-66. The growth in educa- 
tional expenditure during this period has been about 50€^ger 
cent as against 200 percent growth in,national income. The 
per capita expenditure on education has increased much higher 
than the per capita income. Still the available resources are 
far from adequate. Any amount of money for education will 
always be insuffizient because of the growing needs of expan- 
sion and development. The Governmental resources, therefore, 

« nave to be augmented by contributions from the community 
and parents. Public co-operation and contribution for the deve- 
lopment ofsed'ication is important and in'a democratic society 
there has to be greater reliance on this source'in an increasing 
measure. From this point of view, a closer parent-teacher ĉo- 
operation for augmenting the resources for education and 
improving schools becomes highly SERES: e 
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* The Planning Commission has been keen *o promote every 
hy movemerit of public co-operatiori that would involve the com- 
| : munity in active collaboration in developmentfrogrammes and’ 
help in raisimg funds for such services as may bə of direct 
benefit to thé community. Parent-teacher co-operation -also 

comes in thissategory. Realising the need 8nd impoffance of 
such*a movement, the Plannind'Gommission set up sóme time 

e ago a Working Group to chalk out a programme of action to 
be implemented at ihe national and State levels. Th? Working 

| Group decided that, in orderto focus the attention of the’Educa- 
Š tion Departments on the need for promoting the idéa of closer 
co-operation between the home and the schools, four vegiona! 
seminars may be organised in the country by the State Govern- 
ments with assistance from the Centre, to be foflowed by à 
national convention. eThe first two seminars in the series nave 
already been organised, one in the southern region at Madras 
in June,?1966 and the other in the North-Western region at 
Jaipur in November, 1966. These two seminars have made 
some valuable recommendations which | would. like to plate 
before my readers for consideration as their implementation is 
likely to have considerable influence in spreading this movement. 


They are as follows 5 


Departments should treet expenses 
es of Parent- Teacher Associations as 
diture for the purpose cf grants-in- 
token of their earnestness to 


1. The Education 
cónsected with the activiti 
an approved item of expen 
aid to educational institutións as a 


promote the growth of Parent-Teacher Associations. 
2 M 9 o Y 


tion Codes should lay down emphatically that, 
d recognition, it would'z necessary 
P.T.A.'s and see that they function 


2. Educa 
for the purpose of continue 
for the schools to set up 


a ségularly: 
. o o J ^ 


Departments shGuid advise'the Inspec- 
tordte at the District, Taluka and' Village levels, that, while 
inspecting the schools, they should specially report on the 
progress of the working of the P.T.A.'s andò make positive 
recommendations about the work done by the P.T A.'s and give 
suitable rgcogniti¢n to such schools where P.T.^. 7 have doe 
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P 3. The Edifcation 
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good waki in scHool i improvement projects. 7 
c eU. é f 

4. The "tedóher training institütions havé a positive contri- 
bution to make in stabiliSing the movement. Thef curriculum, 
both:at the*diploma arid degree levels, should include the need 
for che ‘setting up,ef P.T.A.*s, constitution of suéh bodies and 
. the work done by P.T.A.’s? ih other countries; the student- 
teachers, bothsin Training Colleges and Schools, should be 
given practical training im the formation of P.T.A.’s in their 
practisirig schools, and this item of work should be treated as 
an integral part^ of the practical assignment work of student- 
teachers in training institutions even for the purpose of eva- 


luation. c 


£ 


‘The Madras seminar has further suggested that investiga- 
“tions into the working of Parent-Teacher Associations may be 
er.couraged in teacher training institutions so that educational 
administrators and“ workers in the field of education get some 
idea of theijr«strength and weaknesses in different localities 
and‘ adopt riecessary corrective measures. The Seminar dis- 
cusséd the importance of the co-operation of the heads of 
institutions as a condition precedent for the success of P.T.A.'s 
and recommended that seminars may be organised by Direc- 
torates of Education, State institutes of Education. Training 
Colleges, etc. for heads of the institutions and selected teac'iers, 
where practical guidance could be given regarding:the forma- 
tion of such bodies and the role “which P.T.A.'s and other 
voluntary organisations can play in harnessing community 
‘effort. The Seminar stressed the need, dn the part of the Parént 
Teacher Associations before taking up any programme of 
cevelopment^'*or the schools,^to conduct surveys in order to 
find out the requirements of the schools and, imthe light of 


the needs, try to help the institutions in obtaining necessary’ 


assistance. ~ Lhe Seminar listed the types of projects that could 
be taken up by the school P.T.A.s. The adademic projects 
suggested were school library, school home room, ;schóol 
museum, counselling and vocational guidance, trips and educa- 
tional excursions, beautificdtion of schools, science clubs, 
cilnce fairs. erganisation of national days-and book festivals. 
a recreati^nel activities suggested: were ‘the organisation of 
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egames, sports, play festivals, dramas etcr, The "health and 
nutrition projeets suggested were applied nutrition programme, 
nfid-day meals, ekitchen gardens, first aid céntrés, planting ot 
trees and inking Of wells. | woeld like to suggest to all® 


47 


concerned Yo consider these recommendations if the light of =. 


the local needs so that an action-criented programme? 1$ worked 
out-for implementation!: o o 


o Li 
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E 
My readers mighr be aware that Madras has done commend? 
able work in tapping public co-operation for the purpose of school 
improvement programmes. What the co-operatión of parents 
and teachers in the development of educational prógraríimes 
can achieve has been duly demonstrated "by t the Madras move- 
ment of "School Improvement Projects and Conimunity Sup- 
port". It was in July, 1956, that a movement for the supply of 
mid-day meals to poor children was started on a voluntary” 
basis in Madras. This programme was taker up by Madras 
Government in 1959 on a wider scale for charnesSingecommu- 
nity support for such purposes as supply of mid-day meals, 
„teaching materials, library books, sanitary previsions, pure 
drinking water, etc. to the schools. Sincé then the sthool 
improvement project movement has grown in that State in all 
directions. Upto June 1966, 305 conferences had been held 
where the members of the community offered their support to 
educational institutions. The Conferences are held either for 
comprehensive programmes covering, several major activities 
such as mid-day meals, sshool improvement projects, free uni- 
form to students and book banks or for specific programmes. 
Special conferences were held in 1963 to distribute uniforms 
to children of the jawans and to introduce a schéme of tutorials 
for giving special coaching to the children of j&..ans studying 
in high as well as elementary schools. A recent addition is tha. 
. Science*improvement conference for high schools for properly 
equipping laboratories. So. faredevelopment projects costing 
more than Rs. 9 crores have een undértaken with | public sup- 
port in about 40,000 schools aH over the State. The main 
objective of the self-help movement is “the creation of an 
activity-interested, self-sufficient>rural society, vigilant about 
and actively participating in promotion of educational activities 
rather than to Gess Wealth for schools. All categories of 
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people of. various ‘income leYels make their donations in the 
School Improvement Fund.^ The organisationsof Sckool Im- 
provement Projects includes three phases, namely : 9 
o 


o 


{ JF 
(5) Detailed. Prepdtation “of the needs of sthools in an 
edministrative uniteane informal meetings with the 
local public ; ors 3 E 
a Qi) Holding: of a conference, either at the local or district 
level, together with arrangements of an exhibition of 
2 donated articles, received from the Bublic ; and 
(iii) follow-up action to implement the development pro- 
grammes. and maintain prescribed registers and 


5 


accounts. ^ "o 
Teacher Association Centres are the agencies which. form 
the pivot of the entire Programme. Through a variety of 
methods, the needs of the Schools are made known, to the 
public. cin afl these methods, to a great extent, the success 
is due to the informal and personal approach of the teachers 
and officers end the genuine realisation, on the part of Parents 


and leaders of the village, of the needs for good educational" 
facilities, 


Under the School Improvement Pro 
Support in Madras, a number of schoo 
construct even fairly adequate buildings. 
tions have been forthcoming for mid-day 
in this field public support has been in t 
utensils for preparing meals, or for the 
supply of paddy, rice and other foodgrai 
p'itting up th~ services for presaration 


ject and Community 
Is have been able to 

Maximum contríbu- 
meals programme and 
he form of supply of 
sterage of faodgrains, 
ns; donations of Cash; 
of mid-day meals. 


Recently, gifts of uniforms to school children has been ar 
area of activity under the School Improvement Mov7ment. 
Quite a good Humber of schools "ave also been fully provided 
with office and class room furniture, teaching aids, library 
Books, science equipment, Sanitary conveniences such as 
urinals and latines, gardening implements, Sports goods, 
recteational facilities and first-aid boxes, |n Certain instances 
land has keen provided tb schools, + , " Í 
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ə The programme of School Improvement has been appro- 
priately jncluded in the curriculum of the^deacher. training 
institutions and dpportunities aré given to studeht-teachers APT eg 
training institutions fo take active part in sué! peogrammes at^ 

the time of tiseir practice teaching. TRe Governmertt have also ' "S 
initiated the system of State Awards for selegted'teachezs in >. 
different distficts and ranges, wifo take ágtive part in «his s 
programme. The co-operation ‘provided by the public is s 
recognised through a variety of methods. TRe phénomenal 
enthusiasm shownsby the public in régard to this programme” .. 


is but a manifestation of their desire to give generously for the $ 
education of their children. s d 
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On the octasion af thé Regional "Seminar on parent 
teacher co-operation at Madras, in June, 1966, to which a 
reference has been'made earlier, the Madras Government. 
organised a School Improvement Conference at Cheyyar which ^ 
was the 205th Conference in that State. This Conference | 
was unique in the sense that it covered the whole revenue 
district of North Arcot comprising 3 educational districts and 
36 Panchayat unions. As a result of the organisation ofthe 
Conference, it was possible to collect about Ks. 42 lakhs. "The ee 
number of elementary and high schools which took part in 
this project was 2922 and 240 respectively. The cash value 
of the buildings, gardens and playgrounds donated for school 
improvement pu Fposes was about Rs. 25 lakhs, the uniforms 
and dresses accounted, for Rs. 1:97 lakhs, the amount donated 
for mid-day meals was Rs. 0:77 lakh, the value of school 
improvement articles and mid-day meal utensils was of the” 
order of Rs. 1°92 lakhs? The rest of the amount was offered in 

_ cash at the time of the Conference. The; Cfieyyar School 
Improvement Conference which covered 29 Dept:; Inspectors’ 
Banges throughout the revenue district of North Arcot had the _ 

‘following among the many schemes of school improvement 
H 


undertaken and completed: ' d dod 


Construction and repair of school buildings ; 


1 

2. Supply of cooking utensils ; 

3. Supply of books and slates > 

4. Supply of school uniforms; — , ee 


a 
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Provision of libraries; 

Supply, 01 furniture; | 3 5 

Supply ofteaching aids; 5 x | 
Supply of clocks, radios, time-pieces, cycles, plaies and 
tumblers, vessels and-drums for storing water, bhoodan 
dor mid-day meals, playgrounds and gardens, and equip- 
ment for c-afts. 


oo 8 
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It is through conferences of this kind that Madras 
Government has been able to build bridges of collaboration 
between the schools and the community. The schools no 
longer exist as pockets or islands unconnected with the com- 
‘munity. Friendly relations are brought about among the 
departmental officers, teachers and.the public. An atmosphere 
of understanding and co-operation is generated. The attitude 
„of se'f-effort, self-reliance and self-respect is created. The 

N confribution of the public and the parents is for their own 

» Schools and their own children. They can see for themselves 
the tangible improvement for which they have made contri- 
butions. «> 


The Fourth Plan, which is in the process of finalisation, 
has accepted the basic approach of stimulating educational 
development through public participation in a greater measure. 
It is a large Plan. The Education Sector of more than Rs. one 
thousand crores is as large as in all the three previous Plans 
put together and about:twice the size cf the Third Plan. Still 
it is realised that the State resources allocated for Education 
would not be sufficient. It has been suggested, -therefore, 
that local resources totalling approximately to one hundred and 
fifty crores of rugees will be mobilized for providing mid-day 
meals to scnool children, constructing school buildings, and 
taking up other school improvement programmes. |.have n^ 
doubt that Parent-Teacher Associations, if increasingly.set up 
win all the $chools in the country, could be instrumental in 
involving the local community in educational developmentand 
tapping local resources for the improvement of educational 
institutions. . What Madras State is doingyin an organised 
m fo improve their schools can be done in other States 
also. tad 
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Religious and Moral Education’ 
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"All education must aim,at the builging up of 
character. /®cannot see Row character can*be built j 


up without religion.” o o 4 


o 


One of the most significant defects of modetn, education 
fs the absence in it of any clear objective and programmes 
promoting religious and moral education. Our educational 
system does not cogsistently foster an attitude of reverence... 
It does not familiarize the pupils with the profound utterances 
of the prophets of religion or of the most significant human 
activity of worship, while paying close attention to all other 


needs and aspirations.o For some reason or othef, we have 


consistently refused to examine this question. Continuous 


neglect and tabosing of religion in education has resulted in 
the belief that there is no such thing as religious experience 
a figment of the imagination. It is not 
full and complete education if a discipline througi: which the 
mind can, receive illumination is excluded from serious atten- 
tion and critical study. , This is a denial of the human right to 
know all that is of vaiue for human understanding. “Moral and 
spiritual values "cannot by any logic be excluded from the 
educative process. The education of the total man is meaning- 


less without answering his spiritual needs. 
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“Is thére necd for religious and moral EGER in 
our schools and colleges ? y 
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The world today is so much eaten’ up wit! social ten- 
sions, ,con*licts and éross- purposes that to, „core out of this 
mess.» have to offer pup'ls guidance in the 'seaich for higher 
values. At no time in past Fistory was this worship of wrong 
values so grea: as it is today. Contradiction in living is the 
order of the day. We find unalloyed greed in business and 
trade but platitudes at home ; in favour of righteousness we 
find economic competition of the worst kind on the one hand, 
but talk of brotherhood and affection on the other; we find 
ciuelty and hatred and reveng2 in the treatment of brother 
man on the one hand, but pious pilgrimages to hills on the 
other ; we utter the biggest lies in politics and we expect our 


- students to speak the truth and nothing but the truth. 


Corruption is enjoying undisturbed sovereignty at a:l levels 
but we expect our students to be honest ; we encourage the 
masses to villify, revenge on those whom we do not like, but 
lecture to our students to lead lives of love, brotherliness and 
affection. These inconsistencies are so unashamedly glaring 
that a dual personality is the normal condition among adults. 


The conflict between the professed high ethical platitudes 
and the actual practice in behaviour troubles the children 
whose unsqphisticated minds cannot but be perplexed at this 
unseemly behaviour of ‘adults. Education, if it should serve 
any purpose at all, should help children to find a way out 
_ through a society filled with inconsistencies, 'self-ceatredness, 
class distinctiens, corruption and other evils. When the social 
edifice is acit to collapse tb» only way to uphold it is through 
8 proper system of religious education. 

Moreover, the school and college curriculum is extremely 
Specialized, _ óver-intell'actualized, fragmentary and uninte- 
grated. The various subject disciplines live in ivory fowers 
‘sf their own separated from one another by jealous barriers. 
In the disciplines themselves, the worship of facts i is predomi- 
nant. As the sway of science becomes more and more 
Powerful-ana the unseer: benefits o; ieligion are replaced by 
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the visjble benefits of science, the feeling is developéd amóng 
children that science alone is real, and all previously cherished 


beliefs are a mass,of superstitions. Again, schaol programmes © 
are so Organized thatthe children are exposed to a reward and , 


punishment system contributing tô the feeling that competition 


is a healthy,state of behaviour. ,Achievement is moze, to o? 


depend on competition .with others and rfot on personal 
integrity or innate capacity. ^ A STOEN 
Time was whén the family, the temple and other social 
institutions contributed to a considerable extent to a develop“ 
ment of ethical standards and of a religious sense. dn fact, 
the dynamics of a good family*life woule provide the best 
basis for a school. But what we witness in families today is a 
sort of conventional routine, much of it without significance 
and meaning. Religion does not appear to have much’to de ° 
with the, day-to-day experience of living. Gandhiji insisted 
that our life should be religious ‘not only at, the core but also 
at every point on the circumference’. Ae 


° 
m ^ 


The techno-industrial policy which we .are pursuing, in 
our country today hardly contributes to the development of a 
sense of holiness in&he pupils' minds. It has disturbed man's: 
inner quiet and peace. There is no doubt that the policy has 
brought about a reign of affluence. Supremacy in material 
abuñðance has feached such honoured heights that it has 
developed fh people the gospel that happiness consists in the 
production and consumption of material goods. The attain- 
ment of material?riches has become the supreme object of 
human endeavour in the technological society. But an 

„economy of abundance ignores the vital truth that a, good life 
is not simply a life of goods. As Danilo Dolci put it, the - 
planning of life and not of economic life alone as a means for 
the over-all evolution -of the individual is the new science 
which man must develop fo survival, According to Prof. 
Lyon White, today technology has become so terriblethat only 
God cán save the world. The need, therefore, is urgent for e 


new religion. e 


The urban environment in which most of the children are 
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being educated does not contribute to the development of a 
religious attitude. The uncontrolled energies of technology 
have -prodiced¢ disorder in the urban environment. Rachel 
Carson developed the thesis that the chief sovrce of man's 
alienation comes from the child's estrangement ¢rom ‘reverence 
for tifa’, and a'sense of wonder in nature. “According to her, 
these primary experiences of the beauty and awe in .nature 
develop inner, resources of strength for the appreciation of the 
values of truth, goodness and beauty. The urban environment 
threatens 'to efface the child's innate love’of values and thus 1 
cuts at the roots of his self-development. A child living in > 
intimate relationship with nature can easily become aware of 
“the rhythm ane wander of the natural world and experience 
the feeling, of the pantheism of universal life. The delight which 


tne child feels lifts him out ‘of the mundane and gives hima 
-glimpse of the real. 


— 
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The urban environment presents another grave danger. 
‘The children are exposed to all the socialills which are claimed 
40 be the marks of progress. Gandhiji warned: “We are 
situated in the midst of a raging fire, the cinema, the stage, 
the race-course, the drink booth, the opium den—all these 
enemies of society that have sprung uù under the fostering 
influence of the present System". Some educationists are of 
the view that the urban media of communication are responsi- 
ble for creating in the minds of children the attitudes of 
violence and fear, which are inconsjsteat with the development 
of a proper religious attitude. There are study reports that 
“there is too much food for violence,, hatred and competitive 
spirit in the movies and television programmes and that they 
have a disastrous effect on the children's minds. The dominant 


‘philosophy feflected in them is one of sensationalism and the 
glorification of Superficial values. 


£ducational and 
n the minds, of 
to religious and 
Wed to continue 
ial and spiritual 
manner in which recently 


i 
A All. hose factors— social; economic, 
environmental—have “conspired to create i 
i outh an emptiness in regard 
, If this state of affairs is allo 


ll prove disastrous for the mo; 
development. of the nation. The 
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adolescents in schools and colleges cast off ail sensecof order 

and discipline to,the winds and jeered at textzbook maxims of 
conQuct is proof, enough of thé dire consequences of the "o 
absence in education of a proper progranfine “of religious 
education. l&these conditions centinue for long, 4 time will i. 
come when the Pery mention of góod conduct and Gód^will — 
have no place ‘in the nation's E It is^now if ever fat 
moral and spiritual education is needed most in our schools. D 
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The religious need is a basic need of man. No one can 
be called educated who has not felt the religious sensé in his 
inner life. Religious illiteracy is far more dangerous and harm- 
ful than illiteracy in the three R's. The sgarch for the trans® 
cendental is inevitable and natural for man. At some moment 
or other in his life man must be confronted with the problem 
of his existence,ehis relationship with the unseen and his place. 
in the universe. Religion is a search for meaning and value. j 
Arnold Toynbee once said that religion is one of the necessi- 
ties of human life which mankind can ‘never do Without. 
Religion is as necessary as the inhaling of pure air, It gives a 
"person confidence and a sense of fulfilment. It is the only 
safe guide for the transformation of the individual. ` eo 

@ 
Religious Instruction and Religious Education 


®The problem of religious and moral education is not a 
matter of /hstruction but of education. Education should not 
be confused with instruction. Education is an integration of 
life. Religious instruction consists of spreading information 
on the beliefs of the chief religions of the world. It is a 

transmission of the heritage of faiths to the present generation. 

Religious instruction provides a breadth of ‘understanding. 
«Religious education, on the other hand, is not a matter ef, 
„transfer of belief, but an examination, an exploring. It is a 
' quest, not a code. "|t is an integration of knowledge, will and 

action. It is total education. It develops an attitude of 

rever&nce for all things and enriches the individual's person- 
ality on the foundation of essential values. It reduces the 
psychologica! anxieties, sense of emptiness and guiltand helps 
the individual in his concern for truth ana inner freedom. Kt 
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assists him in the solving of social conflicts and contradictions. 
The difference between religious education and instruction is 
like the différence between the theory of music and the Lliss- 
ful experier.ce of it in one's own soul. „The one, enriches the 
mind, while the other transports the soul intg, the realms of 
bliss. Religious instruction provides intellec.ual meaning while 

‘gio education leads tb the appreciation and experience of 


values. The former deals with what we believe, the latter with 
what wé are, : 4 


Educational Programmes 
; a : 


D If "religious education is to be complete and effective, 
What is to be our educational programme ? " 


ingulcated in Gur country 
- In our schools and 
l^ 
regard to selections from the Bhagwad Gaia 
Stament, the Gospels, the Quoran 
n Out of education 
* "We may find ourselves 
ithout Meaning to, that the 


d nisation p technology. 
ardian, Sept, 21, 67) yertechno Sh 


altogether”, Writes Prof, Niblett, 
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o 
resemblance among these experiences. In “the mystic cut- 
pourings the East and the West ‘meet in a common quest and 


a cemmon pilgrithage’. The, saints have sung of ‘the joy. of the AS 


unity cf life i jn man agd the Universe. „They Have felt one with 
the starry heavens, the gushing storrénts in the valleys, the 
roaring winds, the thunder of the clouds and the riSing ' "waves 
of the sea. “They have felt in thé depths Gf their hearts She 
voice of silence speaking to the "Whole universe the Secret of ^ 
unity and love. 4A scientific stüdy of the mystic intuitions oF | 
the prophets of all geligions is bound to develop the feeling ` 
that we are intimately related to something infinite. Persons 
Who have not experienced this mystic touch are likely to feel 
later in life an inner void, an emptiness, a,sense of meaning? 


e 


lessness and a f€eling of the fütility of life. > 
a : 
3. Religion is a way of life. A knowledge of religious. 
books is not religion. A short period of silent worship, and 2 
meditation with the utmost humility is ‘an unfailing means Of » 
cleansing the heart of all passions, ' and may well become an 
integral part of school and college life. Looking within even 
for a few minutes may help in the awakening Of the spirit 
within. It is only in the quiet hours when the mind sinks into 
the spirit that one gats a glimpse of reality and harmony. Ir 
addition to silent individual meditation, congregational worship 
is an eminent means.of establishing the fundamental unity of 
hurRanity through worship. Gandhiji said that mass singing 
and bhajans are a part.of discipline in non-violence. 


4. The stucents should have plenty of opportunities for 
the discussion of social, economic and other issues which 


. have contributed to contradictions in life.° They should be 


helped to discuss these inconsistencies openly without fear or 


favour and "be encouraged to stand square for truth and^ 


honesty. If these discussions awaken their sense of ethical 
judgment, that is our deares^ hope for a better’ world. The. 
Socratic injunction ‘know thyself’ is essentially an educational 
ideal.^ The schools should assist students to arrive at truth 
through planned, unremitting and consistent thinking, and to 
work towards making the students self- reliant in the areas. of 
ideas and values. Children should salso be tdid certain frank 
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facts about the unsafe world in 
example, they should be told 
water pollution, chemical waifa 
and freedomrare being Sacrifice 
political ledders. They Should 


and biilions spent for wars and 
andra ni 


Which they are growing. Far 
about the bombs, nuclear war, 
Te,,cost of war and how tuth 
d at the altar of exnediency by 
be told that out cf the billions 


the war mactiine, a new world 
ew heaven of happiness could be created. 


wice cursed. [t intoxicates the 
and ciushes him who is the victim of 
hrough terrorising kim or inflicting 
he pathway to developing in him a 
i on is inconsistent 
ment of a proper religious sense. Competi- 
i - The competitive 

is encircled by 
- It is a tragedy that in our 


Person who employs it 
it. 1o. punish a child t 
Violence on him is not t 
re'igious sense, 


beings ‘to live in ; 
- ; 3 » t stage ch be 
trained in socially us 98 children should h 


eful and responsible activities. 


Ses 
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. «disorder. There is nothing in the 
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27. Another factor of great importance for the promotion of 
prope? more! atmosphere is the creation of án efivironment of 
simplicity and self-discipline in*the educational Institutions. 
Pandit Nehru, once said that a soft life of ease emight rêsólt in 
a desayed body and mind. . The worship Of material confort 
has today attained such dignity that any student or teacher 
leading a life of simplicity has to face the fidicule of the. 
entire body of stáff and students. “Poverty brinüs us into 
touch with life and the world, for living richly is liying mostly 
by proxy and thus living in a world of lesser reality. This may 
be good for one's pleasure and pride but rot for one's edu- 
cation.” (Tagore). We should here emphasize tbat the most 
efficacious form of religious education is the good example-of 
teachers in plain living and high thinking. A teacher evho is 
only an,instructor without a life of his own, who is interested à 
merely in the accumulation of money, status and position has 
betrayed his trust. Character training is not found in the 
„pages of books but by living contact and inspiration’ ‘imparted 
by teachers living religion themselves’. We should remember 
that our ancient tradition is that teachers are the progenitors of 


moral revolution in&he land. 


8. Attempts should be made to wipe Out or atleast 
lessen the undésirable influence of the urban environment on 
children by a new design of school buildings and organisa- 
tion, There is so much of ugliness in our cities, in our 
buildings, the packaging of goods, posters, advertisements, 
our clothes and many other articles of daily use that children 
living in this environment are injured emotionally. The average 
middle class home is 4 model of ugliness and uncouth 
home environment to inspire. 
_beauty or creativity. .The mind of the child is fed incessantly 
with ideas of wealth, ease of comfort and emptiness. Children 
are?so fashioned that they catch the spirit of the environment 
in a^subtle manner and try to breathe it in their personal 
lives. If sound aesthetic habits are established in early child- 
hood they greatly contribute to the growth of healthy person- 
ality. Again, the.children and adolescents have +o be protected 


hi 
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from theo disastrous damage done to morals by sensational 
commercial cult&re and the. Publication of sex diteratuse. m 
Io o, rA o c 
The Parliamént of India laid down certain principles in 
regard to feligious instruction in educational institutions. It 
affirmed freedem of conscience, practice and propagation of 
religion. Everyone has the Tight to believe and to teach accord- 
ing to the dictates of his conscience, In another article it said 
that public funds shall not be utilized for the benefit of any 
' particular "religion and that no religious iristruction shall be 
provided in any educational institution maintained out of State 
funds. The reason is obvious. The intention is not to ban all 
religious instruction-hut to barr dogmatic or sectarian religious 
instruction ih State schools, The idea is to develop in the 
pupils the» spirit of peace and’ brotherly love and not strife. 
Comm::nal strifes and excesses are not due" to religion as 
"such but to ignorance, bigotry and selfishness. Well planned 
religious education will ‘open a new frontier for educational 
adventure’, and will be accepted by the people who have real 
erlucation at ‘neart. Fortunately for us conditions today are 
more favourable for the development of the attitudes of rever- 
ence; love and brotherliness among the peoples of the world, 
The old order is crumbling, and everywheré there is an earnest 
longing fora new culture, a more unified and balanced culture, 
“a search for an anchorage in the great principles and underly- 
ing truths which humanity has nourished and which Have 
distinguished man from brute creation", » j 
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OBJECTIVES ; 
° > 

Educational development has to ensure the necessary: in- 
puts for economic development, satisfy consumer demand for- 
educational facilities and discharge its obligations towards 
social and political health. As a key factor in production it has” 
not only to supply the required number and quality of persons 
needed for specific jobs but also to inculcate in the people at 
large those attitudes, qualities and skills necessary for creating: 
a climate favourable to development. They must develop the 
Spirit of cooperation, a sense of responsibility and the feeling 
of involvement in the national adventure of development. 
Education must inculcate sin them the spirit of enquiry and 
inventiveness and build their ini 
Rational attitudes ?must, be built so that social and political 
institutions can absorb the shock of change that-development 


-ushers in. There should be prevalence of finger skills, muscle 


coordination aad habits of detailed observation as the basis 
fór wide-spread technical training. 
train the citizen for his national and international obligations 
as a democratic citizen througn inculcatéon in hit cf the spirit 
of national and international cohesion on the basis of tolerance 
and respect for the other person's point of view, sense of duty. 
balancing the sense of rights, pride in the inherited cultural 


61 


tiative and resourcefulness. . 


Education, then, has to` 


{ 
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and material wealth and a Sense of commitment to the future. 
As a minimum 'tequiremert for this purpose» the Constitution 
has directea that universal, free and compulsory educktion 
should be,provided to all children up to:the age ^f 14,’ which 
should be.achieved as early as possible. Upon this base of 
unjvezsal education has.to he built a suitable educational 
structure to sustain and encourage the technological and 
economic grovsth of the nation as well as meet its social, poli- 
‘tical and Cultural needs. These obligations of education require 
in acountry like India programmes of vast expansion, qualitative 
change ard close linking with other sectors of development. 


THE PRESENT POSITION : A CRITICAL REVIEW 


The development of Education in India ir; recent years has 
been most remarkable in certain respects. Between 1950-51 
- ahd 1965-66, 40 million additional children were brought to 
school in classes I-VIl| and the enrolment quadrupled and 
«rebled at thé secondary and university stages respectively. In 
technical education facilities increased nearly 7 times both at 
the diploma and the degree levels. Every aspect of education 
nas been critically examined by expert Godies and a broad 
national consensus has emerged in regard to the direction of 
advance, so that the educational system can become an 
effective instrument of training in democratic citizenship arid for 
planned development 'in a country o; India's size and com- 
plexity. On the other hand this rapid expansion has accentuated 


the defects of the system and underlined the urgency, of 
removing them, j 


These defects are indicated below :— 

1. As has been mentioned earlier, there has been 4 
phenomenal txpansior of facilities at all levels of education 
This general expansion is, however, not uniformly end 
"There are considerable regional imbalances. So far^as ele- 
mentary education (age-group 6-14) is concerned, the problem 
is mostly centred in six educationally less deveioped States of 
Bihar, Jennu & Kashmir, Orissa, Pajasthan, Madhya Pradesh 
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and Uttar Pradesh By 1965-66, they were accounting for 
62% of the nonoattending children.o This position was worse 
thar’ that in 1960-61 where the noncattendi children’ were ' 
55% ôf thetotal nofi-attending children in India.o In regard 
to secondary education, the States which are lagging behind 
the all-India level of achievement are Andhra Pradesh Biber, 


! 


Jammu & Kashmir, Haryana, Madhya Pradesh? Mysore; Dis a 


Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal. Singilarly in regard, 
to the other levels of education there are vast yatiations, ^ 
These are confined? not only to States but extend elso to 
districts and even blocks and villages in the same State. 


o 9 


Another aspect of the distortions in 1H system is that the 
base is still not sufficiently large and there is not ‘Sufficient, 
Planned take-off from the general stream of education at 
Various stages. ° "ti agros 


o - . 

2. Educational facilities have not spread uniformly among- 

the various sections of the population. Though the gaps 

between the backward sections of the communit) and the” 

forward sections of the community have been narrowing-;as 

between boys and girls, between scheduled castes and sche- 

duled tribes and othét sections of the community, and between ` 
rural and urban people - these gaps are still considerable. 


x Adult literacy has not received sufficient attention. 
Though due to the spread of educational facilities the total per- 
centage of literacy has been slowly increasing, the total number 
of illiterates has also» increased due to the rapid growth of 
Population. Insufficient attention to adult education has 
Seriously handicapped economic end social develepment. A 


© 4. The rapid expansion of educational facilities has ^ 


outstripped the resourses of trained teachers, buildings and 
equipment. |n spite of incre&sing provision for training of 
School teachers, the number of untrained teachers has increased 

+, ER $ 


1. The latest position, however, shows 'that Jammu & Kashmir and 
Uttar Pradesh have come up to the All-Incia average at the 


elementary stage, A 


s 


^ 
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from 320 thousand in 1951 to 600 thousand in 1965-66 put 
of a total of. 750 thousand and about 2 million in,1951 and 
1965-respestivily. In certain subjects acute shortage has «been 
experienced at the secondary stage. In subjects, like science 
and mathematics, the present shortage is estimated at 40% of 
the reauiremeiits, Similatly, technical institutions are short of 
staff by 35%. Shortages are experienced in other stages of 
education as well. Apart from numbers, the quality of training 
imparted to teachers has considerably deteriorated and needs 
urgent attention from the point of view cf staff, buildings and 
equipment. . l 


As regards bt¿ldings, the Working Group on General Edu- 
Cation at the time of the formulation of the Draft Outline of the 
Fourth Flan highlighted the serious problem of educational 
buildings which has accumulated over tke years. It was 
stated : “No aspect of school education has suffered more by 

-heglect than provision of suitable school buildings.” 50 per 
cent of the schools at the primary and middle stages did not 
'have buildings of their own and were housed in totally un- 
sujfable accommodation. 30% of the existing secondary 
schools and training institutions were in the same unsatisfactory 

* state. The total backlog of building space was estimated at 
527 million sq. ft. for schools and teacher training institutions. 
Similarly, in technical institutions there are considerable short- 
ages of buildings. 4 


As regards equipment, there is hardly any equipment 
‘worth the name in most of the primary, middle and secondary 
schools. The appraisal carried out in the middle of the Third | 
Plan indicated that 60% to 70% schools were without equip- 
ment. As regards universities aa colleges, the U.G.C. have 
repeatedly pointed out the inadequacy of equipment. Technical 


institutions were short of equipment hy 53% on 31st, Decem- 
ber, 1962. » 


1 5. There is dearth of proper text books and suitabie bxc 


for children and neo-literates. The National. Council of Educa- 


tional Research and Training is making some effort in this 
regard." ' nS 
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6. Jhough the expenditure con scholarships has been 
risiag in recerft. years, the present coveraye—2'8%, at the, 
middle stage, 3%, at the secondary stage and about 18% at 
the post-matric stage is very unsatisfactory. 


o 
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7. The’ @ducation system is fot adeduately linked ith 
manpower needs with the result that critical „Shortages have ° 
been experienced during the last three Plans in certain fields, _ 
such as of professional, technical and related workers, trans- 
port and communication workers, craftmen | and production 
workers, etc. These result from imbalances in the education 
system. There is too little emphasis on science. There isalso the 
imbalance betwéen general and vocational education. At the 
secondary stage by the end of the Third Plan only «about 1° '5 
lakh children were in vocational schools corresponding to 
general secondary schools, in which enrolment:would be about ` 
52 lakhs. At the post-matric level, enrolment i in arts, including 
commerce and oriental learning, accounted for 34: 2%, of the 
total enrolment in 1950-51. This has increased to 52 2% 1 in 
1962-63. The percentage of students enrolled in? science and 
professional courses decreased from 65: 8% in 1950-5] to 
4789, in 1962-63 Besides meeting man-power needs. 
education has to train a surplus of technically trained people 
who would open up the country and cater to the needs hitherto 
unsatisfied, or satisfied through imports. These people have 
to be given'besides technical training, training in entrepreneur- 
ship. This type of training also increases employment Oppor- - 


tunities. Such education has, however, been completely ` 


missing. - * 

8. Considerable thought has been given to the reorienta® 
tion of the education system to suit the social and economic’ 
needs of the country. „In actual practice, however, hardly the 
surface has been stratchede Tardily, planned- and badly 
implemented, these efforts have resulted more in disturbing 
the.existing system than in putting something better in its place, 
One is driven to this conclusion whether one looks at Basic 
Education at the elementary stage, diversification and vocation- 
alisation at the secondary stage, the introduction:cef the higher 
secondary. system, the introduction of'the three vsar degree 
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S a 6 v 
course, Organisation of an effective take off from the yeneral 


stream of educajjon at varfous stages into the economic life of 
the community etc. S j 
G [ d : 
c9: Tiere is considerable wastage taking place all along 
the line in educftion. At the" elementary stag 60% of the 
students who join class |, do“not get even permanent literacy 
<becausé'they dop out before‘completing class lll. This wastage 
figure hae remained almóst steady over the last ten years. The 
quality^of education imparted also leaves much to be desired. 
There is fiardly any impact of this education, on agricultural 
practices and the running of the Panchayats and the coopera- 
tives, which are the basic institutions of ow: national life and 
for the satisfactory organisation of which necessary attitudes 
have to be inculcated at this Stage. At the secondary and the 
University stages more than 50%, students fail in the public 
axaminations "and a considerable percentage pass in the Third 
‘Division, Whose prospects of employment are very limited. 


Jn technical ánstitutions, the wastage is very high, especially 
at the diplema level. 


' 


» 10. Although expenditufe on education increased from 
1:295 of the national income in 1950-51 to about 3% in 
1965-66 and the government expenditure increased from 
56:5% of the total expenditure in 1951-52. to about 76% in 
1965-66, the total amount provided fell far shorto* t 
ments. There has been no significant attempt on 
scale to identify and tap new resources t 
Sovernmental contribution and the tradition 
resources like endowments, fees, etc. 


he require- 
a national 
o fill the gap left by 
nal non-governmental 


STRATEGY-GOVERNING PRINCIPLES 


It will be seen „that educational’ development has vast 
needs. These have to 


be met within the constraint of resour- 
ces, both of finance and of expert personnel, In a wax. dearth 
of Tesources is a Standing challenge to all development in 
developing countries, It is doubly so in the case of education 
Where the. resulis are long delayed and where wastage is 


considere5le, due to the inefficiency of the system. Therefore, 
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brdadlyespeaking, the appropriate strategy would be that which 
gives priority to Rrogrammes where cimmediatd results can be 
ensured, which improves the efficiency of the education system 
and which taps new ‘resources. The governing principles of 
such a strategy are spelt out below : ° a ie 
Sa Li e o ? a [e pe 
(2) Stream-lining the planning, implenfenting and eva- 


o 


luating machinery. That is essential to get thesmaximum out 5 
of the existing and future investments. The personnel have ə 


to be adequate in nümbers and quality and adequately, moti- 
vated. The procedures have to be such as enable quick 
decisions to be taken at the appropriate levels, Decentralisa- 
tion of decision-making authority is essential? for enabling a 
live school community to come into being and establish a living, 
contact with the community around, which is the ‘first pre- 


requisite for devéloping and mobilising local resources, apart * . 


from being indispensable for linking education .with life and. 
training in democratic citizenship. This applies to the process- 
of planning no less than to the process of administration. 
Planning from the bottom will also take care of the vast 
variations in needs and resources of different localities, districts 
and States. The administrativesmachinery has to develop the 
Capacity to change in'response to the call of new programmes n 
and policies. Various allied programmes within and outside 
the education budget have to be coordinated so that facilities 
created are utilised to the utmost extent. The last link in the 
administrative chain has to be suitably connected with the 


community at various levels so as to secure its participation . 


^ 


and.involvement. ^ n 
e 

(b) Winding up of fringe activities, as faras possible, 
and ensuring that every new scheme is taken up after the most 
cáreful consideration and adequate preparation. This pruning» 
operatión should extend even to the non-plan expenditure, 
which really represents by far the largest shafé o? the total 
expenditure on education. To give,adequate motivation to the 
educational administrator, it should be ensured that any 
savings effected from the non: Plan, budget are «really added to 


the Education Plan. 
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(c) Drawing up of a perspective plan on the basis’ of 
manpower needs of the économy, social denand, availability 
or likely availability of financial and human resources etc. If 
wastage is to be avoided and maximum results Obtained, then 
edusationat development, both qualitatively,and quantitatively 
skouló” be closely linked with the man-power needs of the 
Perspective of over-all development visualised. The science 
¿of manpower? forecasting is, however, still far from perfect. 
Nor will the manpower feeds be the only. criterion adopted in 
expanding and improving educational facilities. Still as a 
broad indicatioh, carefully interpreted, and kept under constant 
geview® in the light of the overall growth of the economy, 
technical change, émployment Situation etc., it can be a useful 
guide for “the educational planner and can prevent serious 
shortages and surpluses from emerging which would otherwise 
dislocate the economy and create unemployment, with its 
resultant waste in economic and social terms. In “egard to 
‘technicians at lower levels frequent surveys should keep 
demand and.supply fairly balanced. In any manpower budget- 
ing the needs of agriculture in the rural sectors have to be 
Keri to the fore and the curricula, numberstrained etc. should 
„be so adjusted as to meet the rieed. 


The Education Plan has also to keep in view the need to 
create new avenues of employment. As educational expension 
takes place in response, to many urges other than.the demand 
for man-power, the output from éduca 
generally exceed the existin 
fhe other hand there will 


Production of specific articles. Further 


d ctively linked with State assistance for 
Setting up small-scale industries. Even general education will 
have to lay ‘considera 


2 ico blc emphasis on the inculcation of 
qualities of initiative, Tesourcefulress and leadership. The 


increase 'in .employrheni oppoitünities - should facilitate 


ru 
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LJ 
Another dimension of this problém is to ensue that the 
syllabus, training, etc. at the lower "levels - géferat and 
Vocational—ise suitably linked With ¢he needS,of the envirói- 
ment—urban and rural—so that the’ products do, not become 


misfits in their own environment, leading ta large-scale © 


migration to towns, thereby aggravating their housing and 
employment problems while depriving the rural areas of their 
talent. The programme of setting up agro- industries needs to 
be closely linked with this approaeN to education. 3 ; 
9 

Education, through the prowsion of part-time and corres: ‘ 
pondence courses, should also encourage and enable vestical_ 
and lateral mobility so that the cadres are able to adjust 
themselves to the changing needs of the employment systems” 
as well as their own growing or emerging aptitudes. "Those D 
who were forced to enter life early because of poverty aré .. 
also able to find places subsequently suited to. their» capacities 
and aptitudes through hard work. = 


(d) Top priority "should be given to activities as do not 
require large finance, but require organising skill and 
technical .competence. These should, however, be of key 
Significance from the academic, social.and economic point 
of view and/or should be $alculated to mobilise additional 
resources through, say, community effort. Such activities “are: 
research aríd investigation into educational methods and 
problems ; orientation of the curriculum so sthat it attains 
maximum pedagogic, social and? economic valüe and yet © 
requires the minimum input of equipment ; and addition of - 
> such activities as campus development, self-help projects in 
hostels, Organisation ef parent;teacher associations, mid-day 
meals and school improvement programmes on the strength of 
community effort, literacy drives on*the model, of the Gram | 
Shiksha Mohim and other social service activities, encouraging ` 
teachers’ organisations to interest-thernselves in programmes of 
academic improvement, in-service training di teachers, co- 
curricular science epa technology Olien.ed student a stivities, 


° 
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x & 
which can be efieaply designed, etc. Organising indigenóus 
games, which db not cosf müch money, should be emphasised 
on a national scale. * oe 7 
e o 
c S (e) Expanding andjor intensifying effort for educational 
provement ifi known*and'tried directions-ás against new 
directions, in view of the “difficulties of introducing changes 
QN education? and the wastage such an introduction involves 


unless it is carefully prepared for through a stage of pilot 
projects, 


o 
o v (f) In new and promising directions, however, steps 
should bé taken for carefulfy regulated change. To avoid 
“wastage, the planner must steer clear of the two extremes : 
$2 stagnation and headlong change. No System of education can 
afford to stagnate as it has to keep pace with changing social 
‘sand economic needs and to keep abreast of latest &esearches 
' in educational pSychology and teaching techniques. Headlong 
"change should, however, be avoided as it creates a hiatus 
between proclaimed policy and implementation. For nowhere 
pérhaps it is more difficult to effect a reform than in the field 
« Of education because of the' large number of administrators,. 
teachers and parents involved. 


Every step towards change should be carefully prepared 
for through research and pilot projects, careful evaluation and 
constant attempt to keep down tle cost of experiments so that 

a they remain multipliable. As a matter of fact one of the most 


important items of investigation in every research and experi- 
mental project.should be the way in which it can be conducted 
more cheaply. < 


Y 


The future of the children who go through éxperimértal 
schools should be Carefully ensured ‘beforehand. The govern- 
ment started the experiment of basic education. The children 
Who passed through tha basic schools found it difficult to 
gein admission in Secondary schools. This involves not only 

, Wastage of precious Material; it is also socially unjust as the 
State has no right to make guinea-pigs of people for doubtful 
experir.ent;. The ex5eriments, before they are launched, should 
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be Veryecarefully considered and the price of efailure, if any, 
should bepaid_bY, society as a whofe and not/by: the children 
who go through USE) experiments in its interest. e 


o 6 
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When effectigg a change in ‘any, one stage, of education, 
we should alse.prepare for changes én other stages where ?ts 
impact would be felt. We started basic education and instead 


of making corresponding changes at the seconday stage made . 


modifications in? the basic ,educatión itself to fit it into 
secondary education. We introduced changes in the secondary 
stage but failed to prepare for corresponding changes at the 
university stage. The result was that the universities with théir- 
greater prestige odistorted thé educational "reform at the 
secondary stage so thatisecondary education continued to serve” 
the university stage instead of the latter being suitably moditied | 
to fit in with the new changes being introduced at the 
secondary stage. T s 


^ 


The’ financial implications of a "omi must, be carefuliy 
understood before introducing it and a national decision 
obtained that the finances would be available. We startedsthe 
higher secondary pattern withost calculating, for example, the - 
new scales that would be required to attract teachers of 
requisite qualifications with the result that the schools are 
without teachers. 

(g) Concentration “on essentials. The planner should have 
an unfailing eye for the essentials. At the elementary stage, for ' 
example, if we can Yet the teacher we can for the time being 
do without the rest. In the teacher also his. attitude to work 


- and resourcefulness are muck more importent than his 


qualifications. and even his training. Buildings come last. 
Welfare ‘services like mid-day meals and free clothing come 
still later, however essential. |t appears heartless t to suggest 
that in a country of half- starved and half-naked children one 
should put their feeding and clothing as a comparatively 
unessential item. But a planner has to be mercilessly rational. 
There is no room for misplaced generosity. He has to be cruel 
tc. be kind. The local community and the -schao| community 
must be put on ho path; of self- elie nce in rsgar4" to these 
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items. For otherwise they will swallow up all the budget that 
might be available for educational developmert. In India, for 
example, if:all tlie 8°35 crore children in school at the eleffien- 
tary stage (classes I-VIII) (out of a total: populaticn of* 11°60 
Crores of children of the age-group 6-14) are to be fed by the 
State then by the end of the Fourth Plan (as visualised in the 
Draft Outline) they will require annuaily about Rs. 200 Grores 
at 12 paise per meal per child and 200 meals during the year. 
‘AS regards clothing, even if two uniforms were to be given 
annually they would require about Rs. 125 crores for all 
children by the.snd of the Fourth Plan.' The two uniforms may 
be, expected to last at the most a year. So the total cost of 
giving one meal'a cay to children and two pairs of clothing 
would be about Rs. 325 crores per annum. ° The total deve- 
lopment expenditure on education by the end of the Fourth 
Plan “nay not exceed Rs. 450 crores. Therefore, meeting this 
cost. out of the development expenditure will completely 
distort the Plan. .And yet this problem could be solved if the 
School community and the local community could put their 
shoulders together and they were encouraged and enabled to 
Stand on their own feet in this regard. On the basis of experi- 
ducted in the basic school at Sevagram, it may be 
uld have the" present availability 
of cloth per head—/.e., 16 sq. yards—by working 48 minutes 
ALGEN on the various processes of cloth production through a 
hand-ginning machine and the Yarvada Chakra.2 The timd’ can 


i considerably Eut dawn by the u88 6i the Amber Charkha. 


ee 
1. References to the Fou th P. isuali. 
ugs E lan relate to the Fourth Plan as visualised 
27 T. H "n 1 j s 
fees cae Chakra and a hand:ginning machine would 
9. The Niuogen (N), Plosphorous’Pentoxide P.O. i 
Oxide (K20) produced out of the excrete of 11608 066 potassium 
year-6573'3 tons. The population figure is roughly taken as 500 
million. Cost is calculated at Rs. 2000 per ton. x 
India's total. cattle wealth is estimated to 
180 million. Here only 150 milion has b tae LONILORG 
' quantity of Nitrogen, P30; and KO produce 
tons. «Value has been calculated at Rs.:200 
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Similarly, there are other cottages industries like soap-making, 
oil pressing, gur making, etc., for which faw materials . lie 
alnzost at the door of out villagers, and fal fan hardly anys 
capital investment is necessary. Our massés cán directly pro- 
cess them if only we can give them E little scientific training, 
guidance and technical and other ‘facilities. eThe volume of < 
production from these industries *when millions engage in it 
will reach the figures which today might sound incredible.t : 
5 ^ E 


The questions that arise in this connection" are three. 
What will be the investment they will require,,including opera- 
tional costs ? Is engaging in simple crafts an economic use 
of labour ? Do these simple crafts provide egood medium .of 
education in arf'industrially growing society or do they make 
the boy$ backward looking instead of forward loóking ? As 
regards the firstsquestion, the investment required is very smal! . 
and quickly recovered. The operational costs are practically 
nil. OR an average ina school of 8 classes pupils working 
2 hours a day can easily earn 12 P. per head per day, recover- 
ing the cost of a spinning wheel (Yarvada Chakra) and a hanc 


“ginning machine in 84 days. As, however, when'a boy has a 


spinning wheel, his whole family spins, the cost is recovered 
within a month. Similarly, in regard to other crafts. E 


As regards the second question, engaging in these activities 
is at economic ose of labour, in spite of low. productivity 
through these crafts, es the alternative to them is idleness inthe 
absence of the investment and KA8w-how. required for working. 
with more, sophisticated tools. When we can afford larger 
investments there is nothing te prevent us from switehing ever ta 
these tools as media of. production and instruction, The capacity 
of the child to handle sophisticated tools and the educationál 
necessity of a variety of experience and the need for seeing 
the process of production as awhole—from the raw material 
to the finished prodùct— Wille however, stand zthe way of 
using highly mechanised processes of production as a means 
of eduzation, especially at the elementary stage. 


as been fully developed in “Building for Peace", by 
NavjivansPublidations, Ahmedabad, 1952... 
P LJ \ ? t 


1. This theme h 
` D. P. Nayar, 
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Coming to the third question, sufficient experience exists 
that there is no «nd to the amount of knowledge—hoth of 
science- and:hurlianities — that can be imparted through thèse 
crafts and elementary life activities provided they are performed 
Scientifically— with insistence on the ‘why and wherefore’ 
of every. process—and knowledge so imparted is the surest 
way of inculcating the scientific attitudes in the people at 
large which would not remain only bottled up in the labora- 
tory but would manifest itself at every Step in life for the 
simple reason that these attitudes have been‘inculcated through 
the process. of living. Secondly, these crafts build up those 
basic skills finger skills, eye and muscle coordination, habit 
of, detailed observation, etc, — Which can be built up at this stage 
and on which the Superstructure of more complicated skills 
can best be built Up at a later stage. Therefore, rather than 
stand in the way of preparing a student for the industrial age 
they are the best preparation for it, and at nominal cost. 


; Staying power to the people 
during the b : 

Qe generatin b 
Saving development effort from Moteur. oe, 


: ; mmes the support of power- 
ful psychological forces. This is what lies behind Gandhiji's 


The masses, cannot be distracted 


ding for thi 


© Produce a really educated 
€; Gat? pedagogic principles. 
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* provide voluntary labour for putting u 
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tries the administrative machinery ! 
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Fourthly, as these activities become the media of education 
they gefset on’.a path of steady and continfling improvement, 
Fifthly, fruitful avtivity ang satisfaction of needs of the people” 
at large Gould provide a favourable base on “which basic 
Institutions like;the Panchayat and, thé cooperative could be 
developed with all their implications for social, politica!.and ^ 
economic development. : ; à 

> 2 ? 

The methods. of teaching should also be calculated te 
Meet the most essential needs of the personality of the child. 
power of detailed observation, spirit of enquiry, initiative and 
resourcefulness rather than the quantum of knowledge«that 
may be forced down his throat. Cet 


" , > " 


(h) Securing public participation. This is essential as 
unutilised energy of its people is the greatest asset of a deve- 
loping* democratic country. There are many: Ways in which 
this energy can be used to assist the implementation of the 
Plan. So far as education is concerned, the people «can 
p school buildings and 
assist in providing school meals, schóol equipment etc. 
through voluntary ,contributión or local taxation. Local taxa- 
tion for locally felt needs is perhaps the most effective way of 
resource mobilisation in developing democratic countries. 


2 
ing general revenues can be 


* 
Centralised taxeg for augment 
The State Governments, for 


raised only within narrow limits. 
Political reasong, have not been able to tax rising agricultural 
iħcomes? Secondly,» if people are to be centrally taxed’ for 
social services then a huge machinery becomeS necessary for 
tax collection and later resource disbursement,-which, apart 
from the cest of administration, leads to considerable wastage 


of time and money due to the fact that in developing coun- 
s generally not very efficient. 
f initiative in Dettering their 


The people afso lose the sense © 
Uu 


owp lot. z E 
the people can consi- 


nners and administrators by 


håg they would’ have done 
B ) 


Apart from rendering material help, 
derably help the work of the pla 
accepting chahge morg readily? t 
* s; g 5 . 
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otherwise if changes were imposed upon them. Close asso- 
ciation of the people with the education plan will rave, the 
additional advantage of keeping education close to the life of 
the people. - Public participation is not only necessary for the 
Success of the Plan but also for the growth of the individual 
citizen through active Participation. As Sir V.T. Krishnamachari 
Says: "The quality of planning, especially of democratic 
planning, deper-ds upon the extent to which the individual 
citizen is able to grow through active participation in pro- 
grammec?"', 


« That is why public participation has been one of the key 
notes of all the Plan documents. The results achieved so far 
heve been encouraging. Out of 15 major States—8 States— 
Andh:a Pradesh, Bihar, Bombay (now Maharashtra & Gujarat), 
Jammu & Kashmir, Madras, Mysore, Punjab and West Bengal 
— haa levied an education cess. The position after thc intro- 
duction cf Penchaycti Raj (democratic decentralisation) under 
wh:ch elementary education is the responsibility of the Pan- 
chayat (village local body) is not known precisely but it 
shou'd have led tc greater emphasis on local taxation for local 


needs. On an ad hoc basis People have come forward to 
contribute in cash and labour t 


have also donated land, 


over India there are a large number of veluntar: 
working in the field of education, People's participation in 
school administration is also ercouraged. In the country as a 
whole, local bodies contributed Rs, 22-49 crores or 6'5% of 
the total expenditure in 1960-61, Private agencies contributed? 
Rs. 28°69 crores or 8:39; of the total educational expenditure 
in the same“yeat. Thoujh no precise data is available as to 
the total private contribution to the cost of education it is 
estimated that private contribution by 1970-71 would be 


14, “Planniry in'Iiídia, 1961 (Preface), — ¥ 
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about Rs. 250, crores’. This does not inglude the ad hoc 
asgistance which the people give to educatiun. Compared to» 
the size of the Country, however, these résulfS are only an 
indication of the vast potentialities for resource mobilisation in 

3 s. 


this field. ° 
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In order to secure 


^ 
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people's. cooperation t» the maximum 


possible extent the planner will need to think in terms of the” 


full knowledge of their 


past which alone can give himan idea 


of their springs of action. We must also know the direction 
in which he wants to take the people so that he can^devise»a 
bridge between,the past and the future, did “discover the right 
persuasive means and adequate motivation and ihcentives for 
the people to march towards the future with conviction and 


determination. “This is 
technical know-how o 


of much greate? importance than even ` 
r natural resources in the growth of,an_ 


economy. Secondly, continuous consultat?on with the parents 


and others concerned 


implementation machinery. 


should be built into the, planning and b; 
Digests of information about the 


situation, needs and objectives of the educational systemi etc. 
should be made available to the people. Participation of 
> 


important individuals an 


with education should 


tees for the formulation 


Parent-teacher associati : [ 
‘d at all stages of drawing up an execution of the 


The Plan thus should not be prepared but 


and involve: 
education plan. 


developed: in discussion 
communication can also 
` opinion in regard to th 


Understanding is the fi 


For people generally hold b 


things"which they do 


only understand» the Plan b 


reflection of their own 


they Would be prepared to 


1. “Includes expenditure fr 
sources, 


d representatives of groups concerned .. 
be secured in special working commit- 
and implementation of the national Plan. 
ons should be systematically consulted 


with the people. Modern media of- 
be of help in this education of public 
e conten? and significanse of the Plan. 
rst essential for resistance to wea: off, . 
ack from or become distrustful of 
not understand. The people must not 
ut’ also regard it as their own, as a’ 
desires as.aspirations for which alone 
labour. Thirdly, and this is perhaps - 


cm local bodies, fees, endowhient@and other 
S ^q. ins 
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the most important factor, education at the lower stages snould 
be planned raunc the life ofthe local community ‘and..the 
School must contribute towards the ‘solution of the problems of 
the community. zi ; 


: Another way" of avoicing "misunderstanding* and getting 
changes accepted by the people more easily is to begiñ the 
.Ieforms with the top classes.’ Otherwise, as it happened in 
the case uf basic education, which was started with the 
villagers, people tend tothink that aninferior type of education 
is being provided to them to keep the strangle hold and privi- 
leged position of the classes intact. 


.U) "mproving Educational Technology. Attention to 

_ the tezhnology of education is important from the point of 

view of cost, apart from other considerations. The most expen- 

'Sive element of the educational apparatus is the teacher and 

y itis essential that “he should be fully utilised. In developing 
Countries the teachers are ill-paid and also half utilised. 


The first essential is to cut down holidays. The urgent 

need for doing so has been emphasised by a number of com- 

` Missions. Where they cannot be cut down they should be 
Creatively used by the students and teachers and even their 
Parents. For example, teligious and seasonal holidays can 
become excellent educational Projects. Further, extra work 


“They can do literacy and 


mmunity problems 
ts‘in them and in 


pay thejn -~without distracting t!iemselves from their main duty 
of educaing children If the teachers are fully utilised like 


. or latrines. 
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this, fhe, nation should be able to afford tg pay them better. 
The?present situation is extremely dangerous where the»teacher » 
who 3s the custodian of the most precious resource of the 
country, vdz., its children, is discontented with his lot and the 
trustees very often become saboteurs. The teachers must be - 
Paid better. ?The only problem is, to maximise the return from 
them to be able to afford it. This also requires full utilisation ` 
of the latest researches in the learning process so that the, 
teachers have the latest curricula and pedagogic methods 
placed attheir disposal. The present curricula, heavily loaded 
with unessentials should be carefully pruned and teaching 
methods so improved as to givesus- maximsimeresults. 
o 

Thé need for school builefngs in developing countries'is 
tremendous. In india, recently the Working Group on General . 
Education for the Fourth Plan calculated that the Indian sehool 
System Was short of nearly 53 crore sq. ft. of space., 50 per^ 
cent of its elementary schools were in rented or extremely « 
unsatisfactory buildings. At Rs. 10 per sq. ft. whish is a very 
modest sum, the cost of clearing this backlog, would be Rs. 530 
crores. The total Education Fourth Plan as given in the Draft 
Outline is tentatively put at Rs. 1210 crores. Only 18:2% of 


students in the arts and science colleges and 50 per cent in 3 


engineering colleges and polytechnics are in hostels. Hostel 
facilities are badly required in scattered areas and villages 
where full utilisation of the school as 'a unit can be achieved 
only if hostel facilities are provided. A recent official survey 
showed that in 7 per cent of Indian schools there was no - 
provision for drinking water, while 90 per cent bad no urinals 
Needs are very great and, therefore. all efforts 
must be made to economise on building space. We should 
use double arid triple shifts, use the same building for a number * 
of purposes, devise hpstel-cum-class rooms and carry on re- 
Search in buildings so that aM frills are removed ‘ard rational 
and economic utilisation. of space is ensured. Voluntary labour 
of mill'ons of people in the villages, especially during the of*- 
season when work in agricultural operations is .at a low ébb— 
with the State assisting with know-how and, if possible, loans 
—and use of local méterial is perhaps the "ón!y? feasible 
approach to millions of schoo) buildings require: in the rura! 
B Í 
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areas. In urban; areas also Voluntary agencies motivated by 
Service shoud be encouraged. Further, if buildings cat; be 
introduced a8 a’schoo! subject, as suggested earlicr, the 


problem of school buildings will be on the way to being 
solved. 


Equipment also requires full Utilisation. In developing 
countries scientific equipment —if science education is to be 
given on any scale—is required on a huge ^cale. In the Draft 
Outline of the Fourth Five Year Plan, for example, out of a 
total provision of Rs. 1210 crores, the scientific equipment 
(laboratory and workshop equipment) part is Rs. 64 crores. 


z 2 and non-development— 
or equipment is roughly 7-4 por cent of the total expenditure 
, Which means about Rs. 45 Crores, in 1965-66. Indigenous 


© 
Ďe given to teachers 
cated equipment. Exist 


| Workshops in towns where a number 
on shifts tc take advantage of the work- 
shop and laboratory equipment. |f the school complex idea 


recommended Ey the Eduéation Commission is implemented, 
sharing of equipment in Secondary schools by primary and 
middle schools in the rural'areas Will also become possible. 


ESTE toc ETIN 2 ' 
The üp*imum size ‘of institutions also be large enough to 
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be sarefully determined. An institution should be large enough 
to take adwantage of the economies, of scale.j A up sized 
institution saves oñ, overhead gxpenditure, ensures fuller utilisa- 
tion of staff equipment, laboratories and "buildings, and 
enables the provision of a large number of subjects, which 
gives a more libera? character tothe academic, atmosphere. NS 
large college cán also afford to engage a more highly.speci- 


alised staff. In the U.S.A., 


enrolment as 10,808 (Munter College, New York), 


(Seeton Mal College, South Orange, 


there are colleges with as large an 
8,534 `; 


New Jersy), 6,095 


(Texas Technological, School, Lubbock, Texas) and so on. 
Most of the colleges have an enrolment of 1,500 to 2,000} . 
The average enrolment in the U,S.A« during> 1955-56 and in 


India during 1958-59 is given in ye table below :—^ 


a ‘ 
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Institutions 


Average Enrolment 
(1955-56)? 


Universities 


o 


Liberal Arts Colleges 


Teachers’ Colleges 7 


Technological Schools 3 


Colleges” by A. J. Brumbaugh. 


Seymour H. Harris: “HigHet Education : 
McGraw Hill Book Company” Inc., 1962, P 


PLURA 


z 


8,544 


Information pertains to 1946-47 from “American Universities ‘and 


meri ant Fiance”, 
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Compared to these the position in India in 1958-59'is 
summarised beld w. - X : 


= | 
- € 
J J 
SSS ESSE EE OEE EE eee 
: . ; 1958-591 
:nsütutions br Number Enrol.nent Average 
t a a9 Enrolment 


J. Universities. 252 42,525 1,701 
+2. University/Constituent 5 E 
Colleges 229 1,31,464 792 
3. Affiliated Colleces? 1,962 7,04,633 663 
4. Educationt 108 15,2975 142 
5.. Vocational and 7ec"^nical ? 
Schools . 3,5636 3,42,4487 96 
i 
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Tne question, however, needs to be approached with care. 
A study committee composed of faculty members of various 


campuses of the University (USA) pointed out “that there are 
limits to the expansion of 


growth in size can result 
that the proper functionin 
time Physical limitations 
Campus grows beyond ac 


Class sizes and room utilisation; that 
in growth complexity to the extent 
g Of a campus is hampered; that in 
become crucial; and that when a 
ertain point, sheer size produces a 
number of Psychological problems, which it is’ suggested affect 
the Process of educational and social growth. Too large an 
institution prevents the growth of an institution into a genuine 
Community of faculty and Studerts. ^A small institution is 


1. Source : Etucation in Universities i i -59 (for 1, 2, 3 & 4) 
and Education’ RE Vol, ji in India 1958-59 (fo 
ndia. 


?2. Only 25 universities had teach; f 38 universities 
in 1958-59, eaching departments out o i 


1959-60 (for 5), Government of 


Including Intermediate Classes also. 3 2 


Enrolment in university teaching departments and colleges. 
Excludes classes attached to schools for general education. 


7. Includes pup'is in classes zttached to schools for general education 
. and those reading in colleges for school courses. 


- igi vee i d Finance", 
8. Seymour E. Harris: "idigker Education. Resources an 
McGyaiv Hiii Book Co.npany Inc., 1962, Pp. 573-74, 


3 
4. These tigures are also'included in 1, 2 and3. + 
5 
6 
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conducive to the establishment of close student teacher relation- 
ship and scan combine respect fpreindividualj differences and 
concern for common aims and responsibility. EVén from the o 
point of viet of cost*there are limits beyond Which,an institu- 
tion cannot be expanded without theeunit costg going up 
instead of gaging down and it» becomes mgre? economical to 
start a new institution. Again, the % tent to which a Glass can 
be expanded without affecting the quality of teaching depends 
upon the facilities provided for acoustics, light, étc. The various’, 
factors will have “to be very carefully balanced in order to 
determine the optimum size of an institution. e é ° 

LJ] 9 9 

The new media, television? radio, films; film-strips and 

now satellite communication will also need to be brought into 

the extent conditions allow, for through them thè coverage 

of good teachers can be very considerably increased. © F 
° 
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While taking up new tasks preference should,be given *to s 2s 


the utilisation, modification and strengthening of existing , 
institutions to the building of new ones. Wher, however, 
radical ideas are to be implemented they should’ be allowed 
to be worked out in an atmosphere of complete freedom by 
people who have faith in them rather than be dwarfed and 
distorted by traditional people in authority. E 


When tasks are taken up, they should be conceived and 
judged in Sufficient detail, not only im regard to their financial 
implications but also in regard to the material and human, 
inputs required às weji as output expected. It will not only 
prevent bad investments being made, but will also kave an 

. evaluation device built into the projects that*will keep them on 
the rails. Further, the more detailed a Plan, the less are the 
„hances of its being distorted by various pressures because 
.they will be immediately detected and will have to face the ^ 
counter-pressure of those whose interests wifi? bo adversely 
affected by yielding to them. 
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() The Financing of Education. To, release tne full ^ 
capacity of the people to help themselves, which is essential 
for the very su'vival of .dethocracy “in India, bóth fights and 
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responsibilities should be closely interlinked and challenges, 
Squarely faced at the appropriate levels. Development requires 


hard work and sicrifice wnich are easier to.practise wken 
decided upon hy cneself for benefiis sufficieritly within one's 
own ken. Local taxation for locally felt needs is, therefore, 
the best policy. Such enlightened self interest may be of 
Slow 3rowth but fo; any other agency to step in would be a 
wrong short cut as it would blur the sense of responsibility, 
destroy ali possibilities of future growth, and take away the 
ballast from ,ever-rising detnands on and expectations from 
agencies, who with the best possible intention will soon arrive 
at the end of their capacity to help them. Seen in this context 
the- recommendation of Education Commission for a large 
Central and Contrally "sponsored Sector, and the increasing 
share of the Central Government ‘in the total expenditure since 
the beginning of planning in 1951 (it was 10% in 1965 against 
%9% in 1950-51) do nòt indicate the proper direction for 
future development. One Symptom of expenditure far out- 
Stripping the capacity: to build Up resources is visible in the 
capacity or unwillingness of State Governments to take over 
the responsibility of running centrally sponsored schemes when, 
according to agreed ierms, it devolves upon them at the end 
of a Plan period. Therefore, any tendency to enlarge the area 


of Central responsibility beyond what is strictly laid down in 
the Constitution should be res 


S of general revenues and repre- 
d responsibility of the community, 
; Y forthe weaker States and weaker 
vely, This responsibility, however, 
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allocating Ceritral assistance to,diéferent Stafes a d the condit- 
iofis attached fg its spending. The priorities ina State should” 
be décidesl by itself in its own context, except in a very limited 
area—like pilot projects, research and investigation and such 
national tasks a$ become inevitable becausg of the Constitution: 
or ather reasons —wherethe initiative has to femain in.the hands 
of the Centre. Central guidance in other areas should be 
limited to technical studies which could be taken advantage of 
by the States on their own merits. Nothing should, be done 
to diminish the sense of responsibility of the States for their ° 
own decisions. ° ? o 
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What applies to States and local communities applies 
equally to other well defined*and well organised Sections like 
Industry and Gommerce, where rules and regulation8 should, 
be so devised as to squarely place upon them the respensibi- 
lity for training the personnel required by themselyes. This 


runs counter to the existing practice where Government takes 


almost the entire responsibility for providing technical educa- s 


tion and it may not be possible to transfer thaf responsibility 
straightaway to Industry and Commerce but the direction of 
our policy should ‘be clear and determined. © 


© 


e s IV 
2 9 a Priorities ° 
It is. impossible to lay down priorities between different 
sectors of education asthey are mutually dependent. Technical 
education rests on the base of general education. ,The various 
stages of general education support the upper stages and in 


_eturn are dependent upon them for teachers and so on. Itis, 
' however, possible and necessary to identify important tasks in ~ 


each area. That is proposed to be done in thts saction. The 
relative priorities of these tasks will vary from State to State 
and even from district to district. e EA 


The above approach becomes inescapable when we look 
at the tasks ahead ana try Xo assets the regources that are 
likely to-be available for accomplishing them: The Education 
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Commission has projected the future requirements in the field 
of educatiort durihg 1966-86.’ The targets set forth are médest 
and inescapdble' in a developing democratic Society The 
Commission has also worked out the financial implications of 
their-proposgals. The level of expenditure tkat will require to 
be reached by the end of 1985-86 would be Rs? 4,036 crores. 
Even very optimistic assumptions about resource availability 
‘would leave vast gaps in thé requirement of resources and 
' their availability. It is roughly estimated that this gap may be 
about Rs. 150 crores in 1975-76 and Rs. 350 crores in 1985-86. 
If an adequate programme of mid-day meals is included (which 
tne’ Education Commission's, calculation does not include) 
the gap wéuld increase to Rs. 400 crores in 1975-76 and i 


nearly Rs. 500 crores in 1985-36. This gap can only be filled 
throuzh additional 


and commerce... T 
nity in develóping 
_ and contributions ar 
given: Manual labou 


contribution by the community and industry | 
here is considerable capacity in the commu- i 
Countries, provided it is properly tapped 

e asked for in forms in which they can be 

rinthe off-season, grain at harvest time, etc. 

ation the most important task is the 

or universal education. This involves + 

the provisions of facilities to backward 

d backward sections of the community, 
expansion of facilities at-the middle level ; : 
Of wastage and Stagnation. he last two 


education on a lerge scale, 

"5 » ty v e 
,. he expansion and improvement of science education and 
its linking with urgent needs has to be given priority at ali 
ee : a Z 
The post-graduate education and research levels, in. all 


fields have to be specially looked after as high levels of excel- 
lence are needed in every field.“ p 
h iur | 
In tie cade of vocational and ‘professional education, its H 
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qaality has to be emphasised and quantity adjusted to man- 
power needs. Close links have fo,be forged with industry. 4 
P Á M 

High priority has to be given to edu&atidhgl research, 
reform in curricula and well-designed and carefully conducted 
pilot projects, duly evaluated,»so that advances in new direc- 
tionsscan be made with efficiency ind econamy. Two of the 
important areas in which pilot projects have to be conducted 
are those of introducing work experjence at various stages or 
education as well às of introducing social service to inculcate 
a sense of social commitment among students to develop the 
most effective techniques. 
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Similarly, while adult education is highly important both 
for liquidating illiteracy as W Il as increasing the* productive 
efficiency of the labour force, in view of limited effective 


experience, it would not be advisable to laufich on any.large “ 


scale programme on the basis of State resources, That work 
could be left largely to the voluntary agencies and community. 
, effort. The State should, however, conduct welt designed and 
carefully supervised pilot projects to try out varfous methods, 
which should be carefully evaluated, to discover effective tech- 
niques, which woüld enable us to accomplish the task of mass 
adult education within the means likely to be available. . 


? High priority should be given to the identification of talent 
and encouraging it trough a generoüs system of scholarships. 
The community must share the increasing burden of educa- 
tional developnient through increase in fees. 3 


Adequate training and motivation of téachers,is central to 
educational development. e 


High priority should be given to the development of part- =+ 


time and correspondence Courses as a medhs ef lateral and 
vertical mobility of the labour force as well as of social justice 
&o that those who were forced to enter life early due to poverty 
are able to go up later through their own effort. a " 
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To the extent resources allow, the quality of.the other 


. areas of educetion has ta be improved and Wastage reduced. 
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3 Conclusion I 


Thus the next stage of our educational development will 
be very crucial. The tasks have been spelt out more clearly 
than ever before by the Education Commission. The challenge 
having been poséd, it becomes doubly important to take stock 


„Qf out resources : financial and others, for meeting it. The 


examination mad; in the present paper reveals three imme- 


, diate tasks: tightening up and strengthening the administrative, 


Planning and evaluating machinery; effecting a radical change 
In wur current ideas about the financing of education and 
meking a detetmined bid to explore and tap new and unortho- 
uox resources ; | and being ever alert to identify required 
changes in time, preparing for them carefully and implementing 
them Subsequently with Speed, economy and efficiency. These 
are staggering tasks, but | am sure that there is enough talent 


and dedication in the country to accomplish them, given clarity « 
of vision and determined leadership. - 
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Teaching of Sciénce in Schools : 
(A SECOND LOOK) 
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In bast ages, great importdnce was attached tó education 
in literature, history, politics, the liberal arts and philóSophy, . 
as these were supposed to lead to the spiritual and social im- 
provement of human beings and the deyelopment of their” 
Culture. Although the significance of the study of science was < 
fully realised by devoted scholars of Nature study, even in thé 
‘initial days of scientific era, yet itcould not be intróduced, even 
to a small extent, as a necessary part of an academic discipline, 

* because the possession of the knowledge of science was not 
Considered to be a desirable qualification of a well-educated 
person ; in fact, the followers of science were persecuted, both 
by the Government and the society. However, this attitude 
did not cofitinue for tong, Through “the persistent efforts of 
devout investigators in unlocking the secrets of Nature and. 
understanding the ways of her working, the world at last saw | 
the dawn of ‘Modern Science’ which has conferred the g:ratest 


. blessings on human beings; ij has dispefled, syperstitious 
beliefs from their minds, has given rational explanations for 


Sypernatural phenomena, thus removing the darkness ot 4 
"n new society, a new civilisation 


and a new culture, These achievements of sciefive have been ; 

instrumental in bringing about a complete caga pc E : 

outlook and system of education, With the Mun P 

Present set up any one who ignores an all d e 

Science, is no longer esate: ttily educate P s 
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MATERIAL BENEFITS OF SCIENCE * 
? v ^ 0 $ S 
The exiensive and intensive pursuit! of science has 
bestowed within a very short span of 200 years untold material 
benefits on mankind, has saved the human gace from deaden- 
ing drudgery and exhausting toil, and has led to considerable 
improvement in our mode 'of life and living. We hae now 
> new methods?of agriculture ; new and nourishing articles of 
food ; new materials for clothing, building and construction, 
furniture and equipment and other requirements in several 
spheres ôf our life's activities; new means of transport ; new 
“agencies of communication ; new drugs to fight disease ; new 
sources for deriving enormous power ; new mechanisms for 
‘travel in. space and for interplanetory communicatien. These 
marvels of science are really the consequences of the com- 
bined efforts éf the scientists and the technologists, and the 
sapitalists ad the industrialists. © 
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"CONSEQUENCES OF MATERIAL BENEFITS OF SCIENCE 


The aforesaid scientific achievements have affected the 
entire Structure of our materiai existence and our social insti- 
tutions, evidently by bringing economic prosperity to the 
nations which have, by following the lead of science with a 
spirit of enterprise, put the scientific discaveries to work and 
have utilised their resqurces in men, money and material to the 
fullest extent ; these nations are Yoday dominating the world 
in trade and commerce. For this purpose, they had to come 
to terms with machines and abandon:the age-long faith in the 
power of the muscle. In India, the utilitarian aspects of science 

* and their propagation amlongst the people were zealously 
preached by Acharya Prafulla Chandra Ray, and although he 
did not succeed much on account of the domination of'the 
foreign rulers, he did lay the deep foundations of the Bengal 
Chemical and Pharmaceutical Works which is today one of the 

_biggest flourishing industries inour country. With the appre- 
ciation of the material benefits of science and the realisation of 
the value of Scientific diszoveries as a means of increasing the 
national wealth dnd as an agency for the 'solution of the. basic 
proble*as of:the country? the national Government of India, 
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constitite after the attainment E independence, has been 
giviftg all encotiragement for the 'spread Of the temper of = ° 


science’ in the countsy. Ù Fini, Sas 
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©  |MPACT,OF SCIENCE o 
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The impact of science on lifé has its repercyssions, in every ° 
country, and hence, in every country, science teaching is om. 
the march. It is realised everywhere that the study ‘of science D 
is an essential part of education, and herce jt is necessarily $^ § 
included, along with other subjects, in the Curricula for School 
courses, and as much attention ig, being giyen to it as was 
given to the study of humanities in the olden days. Further, 
a good “knowledge of sciencefis recognised as a» necessary 
equipment of thg citizens of tomorrow ; hence it is stressed : 
that teaching of science should be introduced even in, the “ 
initial sfhool days and promoted in such a way, as to create . °° 
interest and enthusiasm for it amongst the pUpils and ificulcate 
in them the capacity for thinking on right lines.» The signffi« ^ 
eance of this need can be seen from the fact that even the ° 
advanced countries of the world are concentrating their atlen- — 
tion on the improvement of sciénce teaching Jin schools. The. 
leading representative of the British industry, the Rt. Hon. o 
Lord Heyworth, who some time back inaugurated a conference 
heldcunder the auspices of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, was convinced that a serious subject 
was on hand, not only for industry but for the country-as a í 
whole. James V..De Rose, Head. of Science Depaitment, " 
Marpdle Newtown Setondary Schools, Pennsylvania, U.S.A., 
says that ‘Revolution in Science Teaching’ ‘and the vital 
changes taking place in the United States are ‘Rnportant to ail 
ofusasteachars, parents and citizens’. It is gratifying’ anc». — 
tomforfing to read the announcement by the Indian Minister 
for Education, that ‘the "Govergment of India wants,to introduce | 
the teaching of Science at the primary schools level*as, accord" 
ing.to,him, ‘unless a scientific temper is created at an early age, * 
the country would not be able to make much headway in the £ 
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MEANING OF SCIENCE 


Sciencé méans the study of Nature The bzsic tenets of 
science study are to observe facts, to form a hypothesis which 
links*them and offers a ‘plausible explanation, and to design 
crucial experiments to prote or disprove its validity. An extend- 
ed concept of the study of science has been given by the late 

' Lala Har Dayal, a distinguished son of India, in his ‘Hints for 
Selfculture’. According to him,'science mezns observation of the 
phenomena of Nature, experiments under controlled conditions ] 
classification and verification, deduction and speculation, 
“formulation of laws ar4 hypotheses, discovery, invention, 
application of knowledge to the practical purposes of life etc. 
T. H. Euxley considers Sclsnce as ‘trained and" organised 
common sense’. All these Considerations establish that the 


method of science is a Powerful tool for understanding, un- 
ravelling and Solving problems. 


CHILD, -AN AMATEUR SCIENTIST, AND NEED FOR 
EDUCATION OF ADULTS IN SCIENCE 
This being the true concept of Science, it would seem that 
a child begins the Study of science from its early childhood. It 
has the instinct of Observing the behaviour of things under 
Several conditions inthe everyday life, and Probably of d:awing 


certain inferences abeut them also; thus it béhaves as an 
amateur ‘scientist. |t also exhibits Curiosity to know about 


no educaiion in Science. 
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TEACHING OF SCIENCE IN SCHOOLS CD 


would make the people considerably more effective i in their 
jobs... Now-a-days a fairly extensive information,on topics - 
of sciefllific interes? is being disseminated through thé medium 
of radio, television and children’s magazines ; thus thechildren 
of today can automatically acquire more knowledge at a much 
younger age than thóse of earlier days. These agencies shoulg 
therefore be profitably employed for giving the eknowledge of 
scientific methods to the children as well asethe adults, 
° educated and uneducated, in our country. o 
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(a) Aim of Teaching : The principal aimsis to educate the * 
children of different ages in a systematic manner. Thiecan be , 
efficiently and effectively done through the medium of science, ` 
since thereby they gettrained to think clearly, to observe keerlly, *  , 
to make logical deductions from their observatfons, and to 
understand ‘simple aspects of the nature of the. material world. > 
This education also gives them the capacity to appreciate v.d 
achievements of science and their significance, the ability tos ue 
apptoach problems in a scientific manner and the Sense to 

distinguish between rightand wrong, good and bad, and essen- 
tial and non-essential, and thereby saves them from the roguery, 


fraud and deception practised by hypocrites. 


(b)® Instructioh and Syllabi : Instruction is given partly 
E in the class roóm and paitly in the laboratory on the basis of 
syllabi drawn up by a body of competent science teachers, < 
specially constituted ¢or this purpose in accordance with the . 
Rules and Regulations framed by the Governing Authoris; 
The fixing up of well-defined syllabi for young children is,rather 
an intriguing matter, both for the persons who have to frame 
them,and for thé pupils who have to go through them. The 
former find.it difficult to neglect the inclusion of some of the 
__ important scientific developments in the cources of stády end to 
see things from the point of view of beginners, while the latter => 
attach little significance to them, if théy deal atdength with 
several developments in science in a historical and logical 
manner. Some pupils may fail to realise ihe position of scientific . 


knowledge in earlier, days, and fence may fail tô estimate 
E! ^ 3 
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‘ ; is A 
1 lue of the work of older scientists. Many time 
A RUM difficulties in CREE a wae a 
S of the rigidity of, the syllabi whigh they are: ob ige oí lie ] 
slavishly and thereby get into ar t for fne rest m gu : 

It is, therefore, worthy of consideration whether t e po vio 
having well-defined syllabi is really good. They are liked by 
many teachers because, on their completion, they get the.satis- 
faction of having discharged their duty and assigned responsi- 

- bility; however, it is worthwhile to try an experiment of giving 
liberty to some teachers who may not choose to follow exactly 

the prescribed syllabi in details, but to teach the subject under a 
given general guidance about the knowledge which their pupils 

in several standards are €xpected to acquire, by introducing 


modifications considered suitable or desirable, even from year 
? $ 


to year. 
2 


Ec) Methods of Teaching: Several methods of teaching 
have been edggested and practised by educationists from time to 
time ; these are still followed in one form or another in many 
institutions in different countries of the world, Any of these 
methods or their. suitable modifications or a combination of 
several parts of different methods may be adopted by our 
teachers for the teaching of science, according to their liking; 
however, in every case they have to make sure that the pupils 


have profited by the instruction given to them. A good teacher 
should really not be bound b 


: y the technicalities of* these 4 
methods ; he should be capable sof inspiring his pupils and 
winning their confidence, and 


A 


when this happens, he will be 
able to teach them anything by any methou’he chooses, 


| 
The-eachers in schools particularly the science teachers, 
sheuld realise that they are not lecturers as in the Case of tea- 
chers in colleges and universities ; they are teachers who have to 
teach the pupils by coming into directznd intimate corzact with 
them. ‘Putting this suggestion into practise wouid require 
«nat the teacher-pupil ratio should be much higher than the 
existing one; this may be found expensive by school authorities, 
but it has to be insisted upon forthe sake of the right growth of 
the future builders of our nation, 
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The science teachers should in no case dictate notes to 
theirepuglls on ,any topic dealt With by thêm in), the, class; Bays 
instead, the pupfis shoulds be asked to amplify the lessons 
they receive by referring to books recommendéd by the 
teachers. This written work of the pupils should be-examined 
by the teachers and corrected. There are distinct advantages in 


following this practice. 


practice in writing which, in turn, would give t 


answering questions set at examinatiofis ina proper manner with ? 
few or no mistakes, and would thus enable them to gain valuable 
marks which they wculd otherwise lose. It would afso help the 
teachers to know whether the lessons given by them have béen 
correctly understood by the pupils, and to distinguish really good 
pupils from those who either shirk work or are indifferent. 


9 
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(d) Laboratory Work : Practical work is.ássential for t6a- 


ching scfence as it enables pupils to acquire knowledge which , + 


easily gets deep-seated intheir minds. Hencé it should form an 
integral part of the prescribed syllabi. It is well-known that, 
children enjoy practical work and hence attend to it with 


enthusiasm. 


In order to enforce this work ih all schools ir? all 
classes, it will be necessary to hold examinations in practicals as . 


otherwise they will be considered unnecessary in most schools 


and hence the school authorities will pu rposely cause their neglect 


firstlys to save the expenses involved in the purchase of equip- 
ment and maintaining a laboratory, and. secondly to utilise the 
time of science teachers, owing to the reduction in the number 
of their teaching periods, for some other purposes. This exa- 
mination should be conducted in the entire practical course and n 
not in selected experiments alone from year to year as is be- 


“coming the general practice these'days for some‘examinations? 


for the obvious reason that other equally important experiments 


should not thereby be neglected. 


° 1 € FS 
Practical work will give to the children an education in “ 
discipline as they have got to perform their experiments in the 


manner they are instructed, otherwise, they should know,.they 
may have to come to grief, may be®on account of the dangers 


involved in disobeying the instructions and in not taking the 


I ò 
necessary precautions, Hence, no attempt should. bc-made to 
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It wouid ‘help the pupils in getting a ə 
hem a tráining inə 
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ask the pupils to work in pairs; even though this practice leads 
to the saving of time, if the rumber of pupils in a classZs large, 
“and of tlie expenses to be incurred ọn apparatus and materials. 
Further, practical work will help the Pupils to undelistand the 
value of working in a lidy mahner and the importance of the 
use of just the required quantity ‘of material, neither more nor 
less, particularly ìn their Chemical experiments. The olast 


library which should contain book: 


s etui Several magazines of 
this type are now available at most bookstalls. Every schoo| 


mos* recent developments in $cience 
| ia simple and easily intelligible language. 


nan 
school, the books may be housed in a Cupboard; in both eum 
the pupils paul have fred! access! toothem with facilities for 
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"reading either during the school hours oreat their homes. A 
registePmaintained for the issueeofbooks wilFenallle the teachers . 
to know the names of pupils taking interest insreading “books 
other tha those préscribed for their class studies? It will be a 
good practice for the teachers to» talk to the pupils en the 
subject matter of the books i$sued by them ; they will thereby 
know whether the pupils have actually reĝd those books ands 


a 


have understood whatever they have read. % - 
o E 

(f) Extra Curricular Scientific Activities : Thess are very 
good adjuncts to the knowledge given to the pupils in class” 
rooms and laboratories ; they also give them useful training in 
matters which cannot be dealt With in®classes. These ‘are 


e 


discussed under the following sub heads : ^ 
1 i 


(i) Visuaf Aids : These are most conveniently given'by- 


o 


meanssof films which the pupils always like to see and “enjoy. KA 


Films demonstrate in a clear, interesting and appealing manner, 
many complicated scientific processes which cannot be showfi 


or convincingly explained in class rooms, either"for want of + 


time or the required facilities or both. «Hence, educational 
films on various topics whichvare now plentifully available at 
little cost, should be shown to pupils frequently outside the 
school hours. The only somewhat heavy expenditure involved 
in this teaching, method is the cost of a projector and a screen, 
which should not be grudged; in the interest of the pupils. 


Details of scientific PPSTSIOnS are conveiliently shown by 
means of film Strips which are unique teaching devices, réla- 
tively less expensive. These are more efficacióus than films, 
because the visual impressioms can get sufficient time for 
assimilation, by the pupils. : 

One may think of television also as an aid in the teaching. 
of science, but its consideration has been left outof accourit 
in this paper, owing to the non availability | of this facility in 
our country at present on the required expansive scale. IMS 

* 

(ii) Popular Lectures: These lectures should be arranged 

at least four tc'six times during? the academic session. The 
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eare eelecioa should be ‘persons who have attained. emi- 
nence in some branch of science, and have the gift AE 
Sing a Uifficult subject matter in language: nich is asi y 
grasped by the young pupils, without making use o: too many 
technical terms. These lecturés are bound to attract the pupils, 
particularly if they are illustrated ‘by interesting experiments and 
lantern slides. In@his way, the Pupils not only acquire ,new 
: knowledge but also come into direct contact with persons who 
-are creating it or taking part in its advancement. Some pupils 
would definitely look upon these associatibns as matters of 
pride and pleasure, ánd receive the desired inspiration for the 
pursuit o* science. 
4 a a » 
- Some popular lectures may 
and distinguished citizens of the 
institutions, representatives of commercial fi 


Which they ma 
“efficiently, 


(iii) Scientific Societies : 
Organized in every school, as th 
extra-curricular. activities in 
Societies should be held fre 


Scientific societies shoultl be 
ey really'form the backbone of 
Science, Meetings of these 


' seniors. They will also ena 
i , the tact of fanning a 


Scientific organisa- 
lent manner, 


Under the watchtul 


i d popular lectures 
mentioned above. The officers of the 


ARE 1 Societies may be 
encourage to' join the veashers in inviting, the speakers to 
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e 
dellver »lectures under the auspices of the Society ; this will 
give shen? training i in manners required for talking to outsiders > 
having a high stating in the community. o o i 3 
The scientific societies should also organise,trips=to places 
of scientific interest and visits to indystrial coficerns ; the pupils 
shoul@avail themselves of these-opbortunities" not only to see e 
the application of science in practice but also atilise them to > 
learn and understand the technicalifies of business and its 
control. Once a year, a science exhibition cou]d be organiSed by — , 
the societies for which the pupils should themselves design and 
prepare the exhibits and set them, in an artistic and impressive” 
manner. These exhibitions maf be “arranged a at a "convenient 
time of the, school year and should be shown to the ‘citizens of” 
the town ; the visitors will be benefitted by ‘renewal of their | 
contact with science which they had learnt during their educá-" 
tional caseer and pupils will get training in .the at ef . - 
explaining difficult scientific principles with thé hélp of ' 


exhibits in non-technical language in a convincing manner. P 


o 


These societies should also issue a Shool Newspaper 
Which should contain articles on science written by pupils. 
The articles should be interesting and written. with scientific — , 
accuracy. 


A E 
It is said that all work and no play makes Jack a dull boy. 

It will therefore be very stinfulating to the pupils to organise 

picnics or whole- day parties once or twice infa year. ~The. ? 


at social meets with their colleagués, friends and eldefs. o 
ud: 


; PUTTING THE SUGGESTIONS TO WORK 
It would appéar at first sight that the suggestions Made by * 

me for the effective teaching of scignce in schools constitute 

a tall order, but if they are examined with a cool mind, it wilf 

be found that they are not mere airy nothings, there is nothing 

there in which is beyond-the limits of. reasonable possibility’ 

Every suggestion ‘is practicable and can be cgnverted into 
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, 
reality, if the school teachers are skilful and are prepared to 
devote their time and attention to the noble cause of building 
an Indian nétiort with a new outlook —the outlock of science 
in its widest sense—and the Central and the State Governments 
are ready ‘to bear the finaricial burden which is in no case very | 
heavy. In this Connection attention has to be paid to the 
following requirements to prevent deterioration of academic 

„ Standards 8 


(ay Deficiency of Teachers : |t is true that efficient and 
trained teachers in science are not available in such numbers ; 
&s'are needed for lakhs of schools which 'exist today in the | 
country. Most of "them have been started within the last few 
years to bring about rapid educational expansion for. the sake 
of fulfilling the urgent need of removing the ignorance and 
illiteracy prevailing afnong the masses in our country. The 

_ need of properly trained teachers will become greater when the 
teaching of*science is introduced in primary schools as well. 
^ The required demand can in no case be fulfilled by theexisting 
training colleges. We have got to engage young and enthu- 
Siaetic science graduates, fresh from colleges and universities, 
-aS science teachers in schools and overcome their shortcomings 
. anddeficiencies of experience andtraining in teaching techniques 
by arranging Special courses at the Science laboratories of, all 
universities and well-equipped colleges for four months every 
year and making itcompulsory forthese teachers to attend them. 

4 saver ce necessaty to insist upon employing 
i graduates as teachers, for, it has 


been realized in several quarters that persoris with gGod degrees 
aré fot necessarily good teachers. 


1 a 
ıı “The Government of India has r 
agéncy of National Council of E 
Training four. specialised institutio 
‘ preparatin of professional 


ecently set up through the 
ducational Research ard 
ns în the country “for the 


re j f and educationally well-trained 
teachers in science for Secondary schools. The scheme has 


- ` been, named as "Teacher Education Programme in Science’. The 
courses drawn"up for the education are of a Specialised nature 
and very well thought out, and have received the approval 
of several grov'ps of experts, both: in „Science and education. 
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They are intended to give a broad outlook and elementary 
knowledde of mgdern developments in sciences, pfoficiency in 
the art of teaching, and skill for setting up laboratory experi- 
ments, both for practical classes and demonstratior purposes. 
These institutions are too few for our large couptry and will 
take time to davelop to the fullest extent. It avill be profitable 
to attract these trained teachers to the *existing -training 
colleges and take advantage of.their training Gn giving con-_ 
centrated courses in science teaching to young and untrained = 
teachers. | suggest that such courses should be confined to 
training in the methods of teaching of sciente orly, and the 
duration of training should be six months ; it should therefore 
be possible to take two batches ín a year dnd thus turn out 
twice the.number of trained science teachers as at present. The 
suggested practice should be continued until the demand for 
trained teachers ^in the country is adequately, satisfied. ° It is 
worthwhile to mention here that all children are not little angels 


and therefore the teachers should not be blamed and penalised * 


for bad results as they are not invariably due to their faults .. 
alone. RS s 


(b) Refresher Courses : = Itis very necessary to draw up 
very properly thought out schemes for giving refresher courses 3 
to all science teachers of every primary, secondary and higher ^ 
secondary school in the country, for the simple reason that 
science is rapidly advancing and science teachers must keep 
themselves in constant touch with the advancements, as they 
have to inspire their pupils with a desire to-snderstand the =- 
forces which are crànging our world. If the facility of refresher 
courses is not given to them, they will lose touch-with rzczern > 


- significant developments and hesce will not be able-to prepare 


youngsters adequately to live in a world in which science is 
-nanging rapidly. The desired need cannot be supplied. by 


text-books as they get out of date fairly soon. Senior science ~ 


teachers should compulsorily attend these. courses onse in every, 
three years. These courses should be conducted in the sun.»er 


every year by senior science professors in universities, senior — 


scientists in several institutes of the Council cf Scientific and 

Industrial Research, and the Officers of the science departments 

of the Governmer.ts. and thei? duration may be 6 to, T2 weeks, 
= Wo N 
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This process will automatically bring about a liaison between 


A © e H H . 
science teathers in schools and scientists and Science profssors 
in colleges, ‘universities and Government, departments. ‘ 
T 


*Tié*sénior teachers Should also be required to pay visits 
to‘ important indüstrial and manufacturing coriterns, and get 
into touch With professional scientists as these contacts will 
enable them io give the needed industrial bias to their pupils 
during their teaching and make them understand the application 


cf science going on in our Country and the usefulness of the 
knowledge they have acquired, 


(c) Emoluments Paid to Teachers : Teachers are the 


‘importance and the 
ing the Waày-of positive hel 
of the tesk; snould be hast 
teechers should be allowe 
«or other similar activiti 


ened‘ up. No 
dto be wasted i 
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teachers is money well spent for the righteous and noble Cause 
| for which every, nation stands. ^ * f 
ér- 8 M Cee e 
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(d) Meeting of the Requirements of Apparatus Needed 
for Laboratory Work in Schools : This problem should not be 
considered 4e be a gigantic and upapproachable one. Agood 
marfy scientific manufacturing concerns hâve come:into exis-_ 
? tence during the last few years and are in a position to supply 
the requirements, of quality articlés to all schools. Lists of 
science equipments required for primary, middle ard higher - 
a, -secondary schools are available with the Directorates of Public 
f Instruction and their costs have been calculated in fair detail, 
The expenses involved are nət héavy and'aré within the means 
of every school. With these facilities which are riow available, 
it will be a matter of great fegret if the school “laboratories 
remain ill-equipped or under-equippéd or ginfurnishéd with . 
the standard pieces of apparatus. EE 
(e) Necessity of Separate Science Boards: |n order te 
» lay greater emphasis on science teaching it is necessary to-haVe 
separate Science Boards for its organisation in schools. These 
Boards may be authorised (1) to frame syllabi for the proper 
training of the pupils and to introduce changes in them from 
time to time, (2) to fix the teaching hours for science subjects 
which are very jnadequate at present, (3) to inspect the school 
ie laboratories and satisfy themselves about the availability of the 
prescribed pieces of apparatus and (4) to see that the teachers 
are interested in their jobs and are giving thzir full attention te 
discharging their responsibilities efficiently and conscientiously. 
The teachers should not be made to feel horrified witi. these 
` inspections; they should on the contrary feel confident thatthe 
, inspectors will help themto solve the difficulties faced hv them 
» ° during their teaching work for want of adequate facilities. ' 


- A WORD WiTH THE TEACHERS ^, ^ 1 
(a) Regarding Teaching : ^ti is necessary and useft! for _ 
teachers of science to have familiarity with the Biographies of 
eminent scientists whe laid the foundations of several branches 
of science, and with theshistory of the discoveries and subse- 
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quent developments of individual branches. The acquired 
knowledge wéuld definitely fielo them in teaching their subiect 
‘in many ways. In the first instance they would get acquainted 
with the terminology introduced in each branch by the leading 
contributors, and hence their lessons can be precise and 
meaningful. Secondly, information gathered can be found 
very handy in introducing a new subject to the beginners: It 
‘can be used algo to enliven the interest of the pupils by 
aarrating to them an interesting story or an exciting event, 
sometimes in a dramatic fashion, whenever ‘their attention is 
found flagging, ahd thus the dull atmosphere of the class can 
be .made cbsorbingly interesting. Bacon says, ‘history makes 
men wise’; this is certainly true. It is definitely one of the 
many sources of wisdom. Thirdly, it serves to commemorate 
the names, life and work of thé leaders who dedicated their 
lives-for the sake of the «advancement of science. The pupils, 
on, the other hand, get the valuable touch of the human spirit 


which worked behind every discovery, understand how 
esience was devel 


oped, gain an insight into the manner in 
which knowiedge egin to appreciate the 
would enthuse some, 
; and it will be then 
ded. 


5 
, A Li 
^9) Regarding Humane Qualities: Education of science 
is emphasised with the co i z 


possible service to the c 
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They should be affectionate, inspiring and tue friends of their 


pupits. ‘in teaching this ambiticus*goal, they would naturally | . 


reduce theiyawants tothe minimum, be philanthropic and would 
acquire a dedicated spirit for imparting knowledge: they would 
help to remove the sufferings of their pupils. guide them in 
every possible manner in the prosecution ofe their studies-and 
secufe for them positions of highest honour? Acharya Prafulla . 
Chandra Ray is a glowing example of a teachef=who possessed. 
these qualities. He used to say with a feeling of pride, ‘My= 
pupils are the treasures | have piled up in my carer. In 
larger interest, | may say, that this attitude of the teacher will 
help India to emerge out of its miseries, wants and evils in 
whichit has been plunged forages. NEU 
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edutation. Such concern, ho 
Recently, economists in Engl. 
. been giving close attention to th 


the sense" it 


d War, a change 
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has "come about in the field of production. Formerly, the 
workers were rgostly illiterate ánd the skill they fad developed, z 
was-mainy due to certain kinds of trainingcand: practice. But 
they lacked general education. The result was that some of - 
these skilled workers when, they “rose to ppsitioe--ofimpor- - 
tance, they Sehaved sometimes nidely ang without tact^ This 
affected production to some extent. With ‘the increasing need 

for diversified skills in the field of production, the organizers 
feel that workers,should be more ‘and more educated. Rela- 
tionship between individual workers is also an~ important 
element in the life of a group. The example that is sometimes 
quoted is that of the Shipping. Industry in a leading European, ~ 
country. This industry couid not transform its workers into 
the same kind of educated working class as the Electricals and 
Electronics Industries did. The result was that the production ~ 
sutfered and the industry lost its influence consideraoly ir 


the irfternational market. n 


Studies by Schultze and others in U.S.A. have shown that 
ə investment in education may bring considerable increase in- 
production. The attention of these economists were:drawn 
to the fact that increase in production in U.S.A, between 1930 
and 1956 could not be explained solely in terms of labour 
and capital. They concluded that investment in human capital 
was the majos explanation for this large increase. Such an 
explanation is not easily acceptable to those who advocate 
spread of knowledge ror its own sake. They would say it . 
would certainly be a good thing to rescue the farmers avid 
workers from illiteracy. But it is doubtful whether the farmers 
should be educated only because it might mean an increase 
in agricultural production. There is, however, the important 
fact to be-considered that nowhere in the world, there p an 
illiterate peasantry which can produce in plenty. India, after 
22 years of independence, is still a deficit area in agricultural 
production. 'On the other hand, Western countries are attain- 
sing more and more self-sufficiency in agriculture and several 
of them have surplus agriculturel coramodities.y x 
a 
` This is an age oi" technology... India is making SOC AM 
able effort to advance"in the field of tecl:zology and time har 
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come when benefits of technology are available even to illi- 
terate citizens. When we have to use electricity or machines 
on a wide scale, some basic knowledge of the working of 
these is necessary. Otherwise such use may Prove to be 
dangerous. It is, therefore, reasonable to assume that in the 
interest of overall efficiencv and wholesome » adjustment, 
educational advancement becomes a pre-requisite. In ‘the 
same way, we “ind that educational advance is also needed 
ior social welfare. With a^wide pace of literacy and facilities 
for secordary schooling, we can have more doctors and 
engineers for our society. 


Some pecple ‘may think"that onl 
have direct bearing on production, 
our schools and colleges. 


y those subjects which 
should be promnted in 
This ‘attitude, however, is not con- 
ducive to the growth of a balanced community. Apart from 


the fact that many disciplines have cultural values their 
developmont assist the growth of economy in a general Way. 
Linguists, for example, are not only useful agents for handing 
down traditions from one generation to another but help 
keeping the channels of communication open. Their know- 


ledge of foreign languages makes it Possible for o 
to benefit from the technical kno 


they are not 
level. Literacy is demand 
knowledge and information Literacy leads 
d newspapers. 


ac 

We have found that although education 
of the consumer, goods, it cannot be considered wholly so. 
This is because, it is also a kind o investment, «may be of an 
indirect kind. Some writers argue that if education is regard- 
ed as consumer Service, the consumers should have a right to 
choose between one kind of education and another, just as he 
has a right to choose from a variety of cycles or Watches, 
What is more, he has also the: right nct to buy at all, 


has characteristics °. 
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"disputes the fact that an individual has a,right to choose the 
field ir? which he wants to study but society ifs interested in 
preventin wastage. Much of present-day, expenditure in® 
eduéation is out of public funds and as such tha individual's 
ability to profit from instructión bas to be considered. The 
1944 Education Act of England advocated &ducation agcord- 
ingsto age, ability and aptitude of childrene Modern psycho- 

a logy has come to the assistance of educational planners by . 
devising methods for locating talent in a particular field. The 
large-scale testifig in schools helps the administrators in 
providing facilities for the diverse talents"of children. Society," 
perhaps, can fulfil its obligation if it can adequately plan, for 
certain purposes in the field °“ofeducation. Thus it may be 
necessary for a country like ours to have more engineers, 
doctors and technicians dumng a given period df time. "The 
individual may have his own right but his choice wifi surely 
be dependent on a number of factors—tfle aptitude«of the" 
individual, the demand for the particular categories of skilt and ~ 
resources available with the State. |t is, therefore, necessary 
to give particular attention to the identification of varied 


a 


D 


talents and aptitudes that individual might require to do well * 


in such fields as Science, ,Medicine, Commerce, Agriculture 
and other specialities. When education is considered as an 
investment, serious thought is needed to be given to the 


resources available-and the possible outcome of a system. 
9 o 


This brings us to the question of priorities to be given in 
the field of education. At the primary level, we have been 
engaged in expanding the facilities. During the period of the 
first three Five Year Plans, we have opened a large number of 

. schools. More and more students hav& been brought in. 
Numerous teachers have been appointed. Bát the result diall 
this has nòt been too encouraging. Today we know that a 
considerable percentage of the enrolment in Class | are c 
waste because 50 per centcof the pupils dropteut by the time 
they reach Class 1V; We have not been able’ to meke the 
gchool an attractive place for Pa dE The villagers have 
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Love goes to love 
As children from the school. D 
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1. Shakespeare wrote: 
alts is perhaps still true. 
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not fully realised the value of education because the purpose 
is not clear fpr them. Even tbe teachers in primary 3chools 
are not very clear about the objectives they wünt to achieve. 
There are many schools which are uneconomical because they 
are too small. Quality of education is low because in many 
Cases, teachers -are not adequately qualified. — We have 
opened schools disregarding, the human factor. A school 
must have,a teacher who has adequate qualifications, other- 


cient funds for quality schools.» 
which wili be devoted . to Produ 
should,at least tryto strengthen the existi 


If we Want to improve the quality of education at the 


Primary level, we have to provide better “education to the 
teachers. There 'S a Considerable Vari 


of Primary educati 
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etlucation should enable the pupil to understand his environ- 


beds and the progress his society ds making. HÊ should also 
be a able to fight? superstition. Very. often Superstitión ‘is an 
obstacle td accepting; change and without change Very often 
progress is not possible. Our" schools are content with the c 
provision of. three R's, but a good primary schóol should deve- 
lop in the pupil a spirit of enquify and love for werk. The 
school should also inculcate values which are ?espected by the * o 
community. A positive attitude to work and life is a pre- 

condition in any etonomic development. ae be ° 

Atthe secondary level, our course is stifl narrowly Te a 


o o 


in nature and is largely oriented to the needs of wniversity cx 
education. Although large number-of students go to the univer- 

sity, majority of them drop out after school leaving examination. Š 
It is, perhaps, necessary to develop acomprehensivephilosophy ' , 


for this level of education. Although ewe are commitied, to 
diversified courses at this level, ourschools haVe not beer able 
to provide this diversification on a large scale. Even where 
diversified courses have been offered, adequate facilities and, 
provision of qualified teachers are lacking. Thé result is that 
"higher secondary and multi-purpose schools havé come under 
severe criticism. They have not fulfilled the function fôr which 
they were created. A recent survey in West Bengal showed” 
that more than 50 per cent of higher secondary schools were * 
not properly equipped and many of the teachers especially of 
Sciefce were fot fully qualified. The story in other States 
would not Be any better. There is also'a defect in planning our 
secondary level of education in the sense that. agriculture has 
not been given du^-priority. Agricultural education has” played 
a very important part in producing agricultural commodities in 
Scandanavian countries and in, U.S.A. Although agriculture 
is our most important industry and forms the back-bone of our 
economic life, there has not been enough provision for agji-' a 
"cultural education. It,is, perhaps, necessary for us to open“ 
schools for agricultural education where pupils will have a 
practical experience, which they can apply if they enter-^gri- 
culture. One defect of the limited agricultural education that we 
have is that pupils after passing, do\not want to bé associated 
with produc ve work i in agriculturé. but would like to have a 
secure Meo Sense such education has not béén predüctive, 
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University education also needs to be Modified inthe light 
of economi’’ demands. It-is a well known fact that"in coun- 
tries-like India and Pakistan, there is the phenomenon of edu- 
cated unérployment. In practically evety Western country, a 
university graduate is a secure Person because he is sought 
after by employers. In India wé find a large number of gradu- 
ates seeking suitcble opportunities. This is anomalous bezause 
we neec sufficient number of qualified teachers for our secon- 

^ dary and primary schoole. Our programme at the university 


use it does not"provide opportuni- 


actical experience in different fields 
of activity. Mostof the Courses are of alimited nature and do 


not relate to the exseriencé*of the students. University should 
be aplace where leaders are Prepared. The needs of the com- 
miunity must be translated effectively into the Courses of study. 
The Ihstitutions should provide an atmosphere where students 


can ‘earn discipline and good work habits. There has been a 
` number of instances of indisci 


dents in India, Up till no 


Students today 
Very often they are 
look for guidance. 
between the' pupil 


university educa- 


to the University 
It is, perhaps) neces- 
od standards in uni- 
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university with the other. In U.S.A. forexample; there are unoffi- 
cial agencfes which help in accordifig recognition’to ‘various 
Courses in the universities. This kind of recognition raises the 
university in public esteem. In our country, although we have 
the University Grants Commission, its function» has, been 
mainly limited to disbursing funds. It willebe necessary sto 
devisessome machinery by which the standarts of university 
education may be raised. : E $ 
Although economic demand is an important determinant 
of educational policy and direction, it could not’be and should 
Not be the only determinant. We may have to take noté of thes 
economic conditions prevailing at tfié moment but.other desi- 
rable objectives like social, cultural or spiritual should not be 3 
lost sight of. There is little doubt that the pattern of education 
in our country hag evolved over a period of time in response” 
to a particular need and has acquired a certain character. " 
This, however, does not mean that this cannot be changed. * 
Education has a role to play in guiding its own demand. The 


supply of education at any given time will be detennined by ' 


the current needs, attitudes, and social and economic factors. 
The educational facilities available at present also determine 
what priority can be given in the field of education. Although 
there is a constant pressure of population on our educational 
Scene, quality can be secured if we are clear about the objec- 
tives that we,wish to achieve in relation to national develop- 
ment. ^ 
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Task Before Educators 


Without any prejudice to It 


hinkers and philosophers of 
ancient times and confining ou 


teache, training in India. Since 
, imparting training to teach 


Achievements in the field o 
sidered as a national Ir 


sions. The building up institutions and a vast 
number of Colleges, universities. ; 


Sities, institut 
and many other institutions too numero; 
categories of, are tasks 4d achievements about which we as 
a nation may legitimate, be satisfied. 


Therefore, what | am 


Te -- 
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LJ 
going tô say, may please not be taken to mean any attempt 
on the Part of an irtdividual to decry or belittle these achieve- 
ments in any^sense of the word. | am a sħmalf cog in the 
machine of which the prime movers and sources of energy 
lie elsewhere. They derive their strength from the’ indian 
people — our nationhood. | may be permitted to play with this 
analogy a little further. A cog if it tries to turn the machinery, is 
as any mechanic knows, can only Break itself and t may perhaps “_ 
damage in a small way the wheel of which it is but one Ansig- 
nificant tooth, It should, therefore, be quitesclear, that Í have 
no such pretensions ^ is 

: Poe D. 

My purpose in penning these lines, as | said garlier, is 
to share with you my disillusionment with ourselves by our- ^ 
selves | mean the tribe of educators to which | belong-^my . 
failings and the failings of fellow educators in india and less 
so the failings of educators abroad. | Propose to look info `- 
our achievements in the last century and, ‘With your ‘indul- 
gence, point out some of our failings as | see thêm, Permit 
me, therefore, some loud thinking and the right fo criticise 


myself. H 


a It will be remembered by people of my generation and 
should be known to the present generation of teachers and 
educaters that ‘edutation’ as a body of techniques and syste- 
matised thought as we profess it today, is a foreign impor- 
tation—brought into India by our British friends=at that time 
our rulers. |n that citcumstance, it was natural for the "Bri- | 
tish to import into India "the ideas and m thods prevalent in. . 
their country and this is what they did. Accordingly the 
pattern of educational thought and practice, in'both content 
and, meaning, was British. It was hardly anything more thang, 
a body of pedagogical principles, relatively uninfluenced by  ' 
scientific thought as it has come to be since. Many denera; 
tions of teachers were fed exclusively on the ideas of Sir č 
Nunn, William McDougall? Raymont, Vyelpton, Thompson, os 
and later, John Dewey. Methodoloci es “vere based on ine 
philosophy of Herbart and on method “masters of Leeds Edin- j 
burgh, London and, other ‘universities Tess well knows: To- 
perpetuate the British tradition in educational practics and 
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theory, our educators wers trained in Britain —at least the ones 
who occupied positions of responsibility in tfe then smái! world 
of educators and teacher trainers. The cycle, once” started, 
gathered momentum and the British system became well en- 
trencned in India. Perhaps there is nothing intrinsically wrong 
with importing a knowleGge system from outside if it did not 
exist in our own. All sciences and technologies are importa- 
tions. They have taken root in our country and are flourishing 
moresor less. By the same token literary traditions, political 
ideologies, econcmic relations and philosophic systems may be 
imported into another country and studied. This would not 
*be sinful Perhaps, MEE. 
^ 
But-it is a different matter to import educational philoso- 
„phies and get generation of teachers to memorise and reproduce 
them without ever paying any thought to jthe fact that an 
. , educational philosophy arises out of a system -of values, 
traditions’and way of life, and is the product of the particular 
. economic srelations obtaining in a country. Educational 
Philosophy is a generalised system of ideas and a body.of 
directive principles to guide educational policies for people 
who share a certain way of fife or who agree to reconstruct 
their pattern of life in a particular way. The reason it should 
be studied by teachers and educators is not Merely to memo- 
rise and reproduce when called upon to do so, but primarily 
to assimilate it as a guide for action. And yet this is precisely 
what we educators have not done. For generations we have 
_ lectured with'great gusto on all the Possible isms. We have 
` talked with the greatest profundity, wisdom and erudition on 
these philosophies and our student 


We have to this day failed 
y to generate a philosophy which may be rooted in our culture, 
traditions, social life and system of values, which will -be 
forward looking and will lead our education to ‘fulfil our 

as;afations as a nation. f ^ 
D a 1 

It vould Perhaps jot 

tion lacks social direct: 
inscia cf all the phil 
oreached. (ne may h 
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put outeto the seas without knowing whether it, is leading 
and with $ system of multiple rudders or may be without a 
rudder., An educational system must derive strength and 
inspiration from the prime movers of social life and in the 
nature of things it can (except only indirectly) neither. Qutstrip 


the prime movers nor can it attempt to turf or reverse their 
direction. . o, 9 QO 5 
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For a moment det us believe that the philosophy of life 
which we are translating into action is embodied én our 
constitution. Have we educators developeda framework which 
may be consistent with our ideals of equality, justice and 
tolerance, with our aspirations 6f secularism? socie! justice and 
a good life for all? Have we educators evolved “a body of 
principles which may provide tHe teachers of the country with 
an insight into educational problems aiid help them interpret 
their role in society ? We should be in a position to answer 
these questions in the affirmative. But areewe ? 9 e y 


. One does come across a few half hearted att@mpts here 
and there, but foreign influence is all too obvious. First, it was 
British and now American thought which dominates the educa- 
tional scene. | must attribute it not so much to our failure, as : 
tb the fact. of our insensitiveness and inactivity in relation to - 
this yital task— namely evolving a framework which will give 
meaning and direction to our educational effort, and which will 
help our teachers understand their proper role in Indian 
Society, and realise it too. This in my hur&ie opinion, is a 
first task. ° yos 2 


Our pre-occupation with the large scale and «wholesale 
importation of ideas has been so great that we have signally 


filed to realise that unlike the physical sciences or thér 


application in medicine and technology, there are certain know- 
ledge systems which cannot be taken over and ust< in the 
same way. An atomicireactor will behave in the same way in 
India as it does in the country of or gin and an antibiotic drug 
will successfully cure a range of .yacterial infections here or 
elsewhere. A physical aw embodying an electronic principle 
is true anywheré on this plenét, butthis does ^ot hold of tools, 
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generalisations and findings of behavioural! sciences. These 
are all culturally conditidned and in a sense also* culturally 
determined. A osychological tool of great’ valu? in U.S.A. is 
virtually useless in India and a generalisation derived from the 
behaviour of adolescent:girls towards boys of the same age is 
a cuperfluity in cour social life. The social meturity of a 10 
year old boy frofn a rural home is not comparable with chat of 
a 10 yéar old?roma home in.the City of New York. The norms 
of conduct and behaviour differ so widely and social motiva- 
tion is so manifestly characteristic of a ‘particular pattern of 
society that for all practical purposes the knowledge of adoles- 
vent behaviour which we impart to our teachers is a mere 
exercise in cramming. z 


|n brief, our educational’ Psychology, which is the very 
hub of teachey education, is thoroughly unsatisfactory as a 
subject of normative study. An argument might be made that 
‘a suffizient number of books are available which are written 
,by authors in India. But those who know, will agree that our 
books aré only pale copies of books written by American 
authors, Have we done enough thinking, have we the data 
on which to base a text book; do We have a body of educa- 
tional workers who are gradually building up the science ? 
These are open questions and will for a considerable time to 


come remain open. 


4 » 


Another major«task betürexuse therefore, is to build and 
reconstruct thé zasic tools, obtain the data on which RN 
foundation of an educational Psychology which m o lay 
interests end be of use to our teachers, This is RUE our 
we must first realise that it has to be ich a big task but 
go on teaching, learning and mem 
material which in all likelihood is not whol 
stances. Excellent models, techniques a 
evolve vy others and it should not be 
the insights provided by such models c 


orising psychological 
ly valid in our circum- 
nd methods have been 
difficult to make use of 
j nd methods, 
Perhaps nót unrelated, to the 

situation. which may for wantof a p 
as ‘educational ‘ag’ between W 


points made above, is a 


BS term be characterised 
"ern models and Indian 


e and that we cannot - 


o 
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practic8s., During the last 20 years, much: water has flown 
underathe bridge and boundaries of knowledge .have been 
pushed much farther,than we think. Many an áge honoured 
concept has been either modified- beyond recognition, or has 
just faded out from the scene. Much that we u$ed to ¢hink 
of as basic Idvs and fundamental theories séems to have been 
thrown over or superceded. Examples are the gradual decline 


in enthusiasm over such issues asthe gestalt, insight, forgetting E 
E 


and perhaps many ether which | do not know. We have just 
not been able to keep pace. |t was perhaps not possible, but 
perhaps it was. | will not hazard an opinion. This lag, which 
in many respects is considerable, is a necessary outcome Gf 
our dependence on the West, particularly U.S.A., for new ideas, 
new knovvledge and enlightments. | should not be. misunder- 
stood to mean that | am advocating some narrow nationalistic 
policy in regard to the benefits that accrue grom growth of 
knowleđge in countries other than India—or even as same 
kind of a revivalism in intellectual life. The ideá perhaps is 
that you cannot gather fruit from some one else's orchard. You 
»will only get fallen fruit, and the left overs —neither uséful 
nor the best — perhaps not even eatable. ii a 


There are several other areas where we must admit our, 


failing. Long years of exposure to the life of a training college 
tends to make one cynical. It is perhaps this factor more than 
any other which impels me to say what | am trying to say. 


It is our overwhelmingly frequent relianteé on cliches and 
platitudes—l believe nothing is more demoralising and nothing 
more futile than this. Nothing has caused"greater damage to 
our reputation as social technicians than our uee of such phia- 
seology such as “this should be properly done’, ‘Teachers should 
arouse, children’s interest in their work’, ‘We should respect 
children personally’ and soon and so.forth ad«nausium. Our 
extensive use Of such cliches and platitude has a Ver, dama- 
ging effect on the intelectual acumen of our trainees. Unfor- 
tunately our literature is full of sucn verbiage. Being cantinu- 
ously fed on such intellectual or uniMellectualfare our students’ 
mind$ become so amorphous that they become inge»able of 
thinking. straight or in dny othér manner: Any ene, who is 


«or their ‘expression. This is nowhere 
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familiar with the ánswers which B. Ed. students write for their 
examinaticns, will perhaps beat me out that thy seldom contain 
enythirg more then banalities and counsels of perféction. The 
receptiveness and the reactivity of such minds to any other type 
of intellectual fare is perhaps seriously impaired. Verbosity, rheto- 
tic and the most éxtensive and self righteous use of the words 


like *shoüld. be próperly doné’ leave hardly any room for ideas 


our methodologies. A st 


, induction, the direct 
hat not. He will most 


i rly innocent, 
this would ih Some'way benefit the ex 


short, pour out a whole lot 
in his professional life, 


He Probably féels that 
aminers. He will, in 


The fault is again Ours—not his. 
develop a technology and have failed to 
ween our hypotheses and their translation int, 


We have failed to 
bridge the gap bet- 
© practice; we have“ 


many have suce^sded? ot s 
school where we teach a dug ae idea of a 
aeccptec. This is, common Practice jn US Ve ES TDUDSSn 
a useful importation. ] >A. and would be 


The task that is envisaged in thi 
nes 3 this ma 
natdest, but the most important, Frac is perhaps the 


platitudes—tio matter How Prude the 
task well worth attempting. ' Somethin 


alumni wef that their feet, are ^ € Which wille 
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the skills which give the electrical engineer confidence that his 
product Will work, and the building designer reasonably surity 
that the beam will hold. The task is difficult. but perhaps not 
impossible. Our inspirers the American Educators’ have now 
focussed attention on this aspect ise., technology — and the 
first fruits o£4their labour are in the market. The task és to 
put ifi a sincere effort in building an edificewhich may have 
ə its foundations not entirely on cliches and > platitüdes —an . 
edifice which may. rest on more solid ground and be some- ^ 
thing that is not entirely borrowed super-structure. £ * 
°Taking all things together, there is a ring of unreality and 
hollowness in our sphere of work, a certain artificiality, a 
superficiality which renders gur work less satisfying and less 
rewarding, for those who teach and to those who are taught. 
| mean the educators and the trainees. The oft repeated remark 
that Training College methods do not work in schools*is a 
more damaging statement than we care fo believe «and yet 
there is a kind of dull uniformity in our training programmes — - 
from coastto coast and from decade to decade. A steam roller  - 
which moves on— heedless of consequences: This has resulted 
in consequences which are serious, not the least among them 
being the rather thin veneer of training which wears off within ` 
-the first two years of service. Let our research effort be ' 
directed to this end. Our intellectual poverty is further reflected 
in our total, reliance on foreign books and journals for any 
whiffs of fresh air—for advances in the realm of theory and. 
practice —for everything which we call modessor new, And 
everything? every n&w fad, which hits the headlines in edu- 
cational news in U.S.A. (our chief inspirer now) is wéiconicd 
» by us, accepted and added poste haste to our,syllabuses and 
to our show windows. Institutions vie with one another in 
_ odisplaying such newly fangled stuff in their windows adcirlg 
more tc?educational glamour than to usefulness , 


e Nes 
` 


There has to be a,break through—by someone- some- 
where. Possibly in some State where peopie are direct aiid 
forthright, straight forward and | vigorous ‘and above all 
Willing, to break from a fest of doubttul utility. , , — 
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nd discussed about 
€d material available 
Ucation programmes, 
nees and other allied 
anization and adminis- 


“regarding ‘their Curricula, 
eveluation systems; Selection of the trai 


problems. But a careful Study gf the org 
tration has yet to be made. 


The three essential ele 
every educational instituti 
Contact; (b) the Admin 
these aspects ‘ 


Ments in the or 
‘on are : (a) the 
x Istration; anq (c) 

Teds a careful Consideration. 


ganization of almost 
ExternaliAgencies of 
the Staff. Each of 


External Agencies. of Contact 
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The external agencies 

. Éaeñħt of Education, the Un 
Government of India. 4 


of contact include the State Depart- 
iversity, the anangement, and tho’ 
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THE stie Department of Education 
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plays @vely) significant role in the Tai ofsteachers. It out- 
lines 4pe* generalpolicy and prográmme. of teacher !education, z 
( decides what financial assistance can be given te the, trainees, 
prescribes rates of tuition fees, finances private institutions, and 
even conducts a few institutions of its own. Moreover, except 
where the university is concerned, it fixes the duration ofethe 
diffefent courses and the minimum qualifications for admission, 
ə grants recognition to institutions.and inspects them, pfescribes . 
the courses of study and the text- Books, conducts the final 
examinations, awards certificates or diplomas, and “recruits 
teachers after their training. " 
| ^k may be noted that the State Department of Education 
is directly responsible for thé training of teachers for various 
branches,of education except the graduate teachers, for high/ 
higher secondary schools, whích is generally the responsibi- 
lity of the University. The Department aiso conducts the post- 
graduate diploma courses in Basic and Physical education. , 


The University . o s 


o 


2 


It is the responsibility of the University to train graduate 
teachers for the B. Ed./B. T. degree except in Uttar Pradesh, 
where the State Department of Education provides a similar i 
*tfaining and awards the L. T. diploma. Out of fifty teacher 
training institutions in the State, eleven prepare their students 


for this examination. 

All the universities of this country ‘now offer M. Ed. and . 

Ph. D. courses. A few offer post-graduate dipiomas in» Edu- 

cational AdministratióneGuidance and Counselling, and even 
undergraduate diploma courses for pre- -primary and middie 

"school teachers. Some universities now provide a ‘four yeas 

degree course in education. 

^49 The award of a university degree or diploma entitles | 
person So receive a job in tbe school system,,and the State 

d Department of Education does not lay “down any. dù “ational 

qu conditions like the certification for teaching as is customary in 


a number of States in U.S.A. Var. 4 i 
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1. Government of Uttar Pradesh, Educational Developmentat= Uttar 
Pradesh, 1965, p, 18. ayy > E 
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The aca(lemic'control over teacher education programmes 
o in a University vests in boards of studies in education apd the 
faculty. There is one single board of studies in th» majority of 
Indian universities. Some have more. For example, the Udaipur 
University has boards of studies for following branches: (1) 
Fouf.dations of Edécation, (2) Education and D 
c 69) Curriculum arid evaluation . 

The board of studies is generally a small body, consisting 
of 5 to 3 members. It is but natural that all the affiliated 
colleges cannot be represented on it and junior teachers have 
practically no chance to be its member. 


E 


eve'opments, and 


As many as thirty-three univers 
faculty of education ; in the rest Ed 
of Faculty of Arts. The size of t 


ities have an independent 
ucation is generally a part 
he Faculty as well as its 


ucation & Psychology, Baroda 
: Which one-third are members 
of the Senate and the rest are ex-officio or elected members 
of the boards of studies in Education and Psychology 
The Management t 
[^4 
Training imzéitutions are managed b 
A : Go 
bodies and private managements, Of the E NU. local 
tig scnools in 1962-63 in the country, 67:4 EE train- 
managed by Government, 0:5 per cent os jdn t B wer 
32:1 per cent by private organizations (28:8 per o ies, an 
3,3 per cent unaided).! During t cent aided and 


‘ment, pi!-by local boards, and 51- 
(42:8 per cent aided and 8:2 per 


Some of these 


1. Ede=ation ^m India, 1962-63 Vol. | ! 
Jas Vol. I, pa f 
2. Ibid., p. 152, > ; we ge 149, 
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` private institutions are university departments Og colleges of 
education. Dumas 1963-64, cnlj 27 universities ‘had their 
own institutions of teacher education." an e 
Thus the private enterprise plays quite a. significant role 

in the field ^ef teacher education too and «hat the majority of 
institutions receive government did. But tle extent of private 


enterprise and the rate of grants vary from ene Stdte to an-. 


other. 
: a 


„ One of the major problems facing thé administration of a 
private institution is the creation of a proper type of governing 
body. This problem does mot@arise for institutions under 
government or local bodies or for a few university depart- 
ments/colleges. But governing bodies of other private insti- 
tutions should be so constituted as to*ensure that they *Wwosld 
be administered on right lines and the needs ôf teacher educa- 
tion would be carefully looked into. a 3 m A or 


^ 


. The Government of India Y 
The Government of India is not directly concerned with 
teacher education. It runs a few institutions, bears the 
“major expenditure of in-service education programmes for 
teachers and educational administrators, and gives financial 
assistance, to teachers and institutions for research and publi 
cations. S » 


Critical Issues and" Their Solutions 
State Boards of Teacher Education; The four ex- 
ternal agencies thus control teacher education. They -are en- 
?trusted with the major issues of teacher education like planning, - 
finanting, coordination, evaluation, maintenance of standards, 
inspection and supervision, and other allied problems. These 
problems need a considerable attention. Unfortunately there 
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is no suitab!2 machinery at present either at the State or'at the 
national level, to deal with these aspects. t^e honed that the 
proposed Stat» Bcards of Teacher Education would be able to 
tackle these problems. 


‘In this connection it will be desirable to define a clear- 
cut policy regardihg the award of post-graduate and under- 
graduate degrees and diplomas, since the responsibility is 
shared by the State Department of Education, University and 


by ad hoc bodies, For avoiding this confusion, the Secondary 
Education Commission pointed out : 


ing institutions should be recognised 
e universities which should-grantthe 
econdary grade training institutions 


EE RR control of à separate Board appoint- 


> 

The above remátk holds good even today as it was inten- 
ged.to avoid duplication of efforts. It is also noticed that post- 
graduate diplomas, granted by the State Department of Edu- 
cation, are often not recognised by 
certainly not beyond the jurisdictio 
it, Naturally, the recipients of 
handicap. University degrees an 


te. As such, their train- 


ing will havé to ^e fitte his challenge 


d in to meet t 


It will be one of the functi 
Boards to specif the teacher 
teachers nat the State will nee 
ingly regulate its production, EAEN : 
freedom, but its programme Will have to be i ecadennc 
actual needs of the State, . geared to the 
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1. Secoi"^-! Education Com 


} Mmissi 2 
of India, Manager sf Publications n Tebon (1952-53). Government 
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Beard of Studies and Faculty of Education inthe Univer- 
Sity — perusal gf the constitutiôn of both the bodies. is de- 
fective’ They are generally very large in size;anó teachers and 
institutions have no proper representation on them? "With the 
rare exception of a few universities, the majority of the Indian 
Universities have no separate faculties of education. o 
o o ^ 5 
The need for setting up an independent Fao ulty of Educa- , 
tion in every university be hardly stréssed. Such a body can o 
alone evaluate and pass a judgment on the. plans and pro- 
grammes drafted by the board of studies” in Education. Ex- 
perience also shows that academic matters are unnécessarfly 
delayed and are hardly understood by the Arts specialists, and 
the dicisions taken by them are, therefore thrust on teachers 
and institutions who play avery insignificant role in formulating 
them. 


d 


0 
It is high time that every university sets up an indepen- 
dent Faculty of Education. lt should be manageable in size,’ 
>and should consist of representatives of boards of studies in 
education and such members of the Senate as have prefes- 
sional qualifications or experience of teacher education. 


The board of studies should also be a representative body 
but;should notabe very big in size. All affiliated colleges 
should be sepresented on it. The representatives from colleges 
should have at least five years’ experience; ‘of teacher education 
Half the representatives should be college" téachers, and no 
member should be ‘allowed to run for more than two conse- 
cutive terms. The board should also haves some ges 
tion of outside experts to the eXtent of one-fourth ‘of its siz 
The Presence of the experts will have a healthy effect, inge 
they will be able to keep the local representatives in touch wth 
some "of the latest developments of, teacher education else- 
where. e : 

The Governing Bodies of Priðate Igstitutions—It ig also 
very necessary that every private in\titution has a proper goyer- 
ning body with proper representation of teachers, Size De- 
partment_of Education amd ‘the University, and the voluntary 
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organization which runs it. Every governing body of arecog- 

nized institution should consist of : "Ew 5 


dá 


(1) Representatives of the voluntary organization (appro- 
ximately two-thirds of the total strength of the body); 
,(2) Representatives of the university or the State Council 
of Teacher Educaticn (one-sixth of the total strength 
of the'oody); and 1 
(3) Representatives of teachers (one-sixth of the total 
. Strength of the body)—half from senior members and 
half froin jünior members. 
The principal o* the training. institution should be an ex 
officio men.ber and Secretary of the Governing body, Where 
there is a society running a -number of institutions, there 


shoulu be a separate seb-committee incharge of administration 
of the training institution. 


Administration 


k 


of objectives for which an institution exists : 
‘search and public service. Since the specifics of th 
Nary greatly, as do the size, complexity, 
tradition of institutions, no s 
equally valid for all teacher t 


teaching, re- 
ese objectives 
programmes and the 
tandard pattern of organization is 
raining centres, 


Some institutions have special or 
cause they are part of a university Sy 
o$ 2an e&ucational societ 
institutions, teacher educ 
also plays a role in the o 


ganizational patterns be- 


i , others in distant villages, and a 
tew at some distant corners of a State. 
i a 


It's, therefore, very difficult to recommend a single orga- 
- nizetional plan for all institutions of teacher education. How- 
ever, if the basic administrative functions of teacher training 
institutions are analysed, an organiza ional structure can be 
projectea that can serve the majority, if not al! of institutions 


The purpose for. administration is to facilitate the realization — 
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a 
regardlesseof size or complexity., The functions fall into the 
followiitg four main areas : 2 
^ 


a e 
^ es 


1. Business Affairs : Finante, physical plant, personnel 
management, etc. ; af 3 p^ 
22 Student Personnel Services: Recguitment, . admis- 
Sions, student organization and activities, placement, -student 
welfare services; UNIT - 
3. Field Relazions and Services: Old Students? Asso- 
ciations, extension education, and public retaticns; and j 
*. Academic Matters: Instruction and Research. á 


z^ ss 


Of these four functions, the first is purely administrative. 
and the foürth is truly academic: in nature. Mid-way between 
these two lie ‘Student Personnel Services’ and ‘Field Relations 
and Services’ which are partly administrative and partly aca- 
demic. - s, AE 


Business Affairs "UR 
Regardless of the size or complexity of an institution, six 
basic business divisions are common to all institutions. These 
,ate : (1) Physical plant; (2) Furniture; (3) Finance; (4) Person- 
nel services (personal records of all employees); (b) Purchase 
and store; and (6) Hostels (including staff quarters). These 
functions are usually discharged by the Principal's office. 


Student Personnel Servi ces 


es regarding recruitment and ad- 
" „Q 

er training institutions. There are 

„Soveral selection agencies—State Department of Educatio 


local bedies in the field of elementary EM eae 2n the 
i SIGE D 3 ` instituti Foul ave a selection 
insti if’ Every institution S TENA E 

tuton ea responsibility. 


comniittee, if it is entrusted with that 2 


There are varying practic 
mission of students to teach 


uld be always reniembered while selec- 
yisuch candicetes should be recruited 
ds. of schools as approved by the 
and (2) the selection of candi- 


LU 
Two principles sho 
ting candidates: (1) onl 
who satisfy the -basic nee 
State Department of Education, 


training institution or 
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` : x E zhexcandis 
dates should be based on: (i) results obtained by “he Eoi) 
dates on aptitude tests Specially devised for the pur r B 
past achievements and academic record; and (iii) interview 
the selection committee. " 


Students’ CEAO is to be a cooperative effort of uU 
students, who, may work under the direction of a faculty mem 
ber. A teacher training institution should run it on the same 
lines, which it wants the trainees to adopt ia the Schools T 
they are expected to work. For this purpose, a students’ counci 
he set-t'p, and the institution may be divided into houses. The 
establishment of a Placemer.t Officer in every teacher training 
institution « will Prove very useful. There are schools which 
Want teachers and headmastere, and there are trainees in need 


for such employment. The Placement Office can serve as a 
cleazing house for Such a purpose, 


+ 3 There is also the need for setting up an office for stu- 
dent welfare Services. Included in this category are such 
psychological programmes as testing and counselling; student 
health centres; financial aids, such as loans, scholarships, 


even part-time jobs, and even housing accommodation for 
students with families. 


Field Relations, Studies and Services 


The Old Students’ Association 


—It is high time that every 
ganizes the Ol 


fferent towns would greatly 
help .nis programme, It may b ) i 
associations have been developed to` 
educational’ institutions in'the U.S.A 
mendous financial value ~ -ontributior.s 


f and donations coming 
from tres in large amounts, y i 
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s Extensign Education— The need, for continuing educa- 
tion of t: chers, cusfently serving in elementary and secondary j 
Schools was stressed by, Lord Curzon in the Educationgl,Policy 
of 1904. This blue-print suggested that the old students of 
a training college should be occasionally brought” togetlreer 
again and that^the inspecting staff sgould cooperate with the 
x college authorities in seeing thatthe influence’ of the training 
institutions makes itself felt in the schools. Pa 


e ° 5 
____ As a result of this recommendation, the, training institu-» 
tions and the inspectorate started organizing extension courses 
for teachers and educational administrators. But,such attempts ` 
were haphazard. S Y ts 
^ z i e ^ 
Systematic in-service education programme for teachers | 
was introduced in 1955, when a policy of setting up exten- 
sion servicés departments in secondary teachers colleges was 
initiated as a result of the recommendations of the Secondary 
Education Commission. Today, there are 97 extension depart-» S 
ments—74 centres and 23 units under the Directorate of Ex- 
tension Programmes for Secondary Education. A 


„The need for in-service education for elementary teachers 
hás'also been recognised, and a beginning was made in 
the Third Five-Year Plan. Approximately on the basis of three 
Centres per State, forty-five centres have been established so far. 


In 1964-65, an assessment of the Extension Service Cen- 
tres. was attempted witirthe help of some members of, the ' 
Teachers College, Columbia University Team arid some Indian 
experts. Of the then 92 Centres and Units 43 wer? evaluated. 


The following interesting findings have been revealed :— 
~ 05 1 i 
sion Department gets fu:l.co-opera- 


6 à 
1. A successful Extensio! Ars TOM 
ining College iri implementing its 


tion from’ the Tra 
programmes. z 


2. A successful Extension Department gets full co-opera- A 


tion from the inspectorial statig 
ü N f 1 
1. NCERT. A Training Course for-Principals of Training Colleges, 
Taradevi (2n& June to 16th Jale, 1965) p 39. ; S 
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From “these. findings. it follows that cooperation from both 
inspectors and the training college is very nezessa-y for the 
success of an Extension Centre. This can be achieved pro- 
vided : 

whale 


There is greater co-operation between the State and 
the Central Governments in the planning and im- 


plenientation of programmes for improvement of edu- 
cation; and & 


5 


The programme of in-service training is planned with 


the participation of the teachers, headmasters and 
inspectors. 


Above, al! there should bea Continuity in policy. The 


r of the director and the coordinator has an 
on the entire Frogramme. At least; the coordi- 
ontinte in his post for five years. The post fails 
etent persons and it is difficult to retain them for 
Some time, since it is usually in the lecturer's cadre. Often, the 
£oordinator is a junior person and he fails to get full co-opera- 


tion from his senior colleagues. It is thus Very necessary that 
the Post should be of 


adverse ‘effect 


, and the respect of headmasters, 
Many of whom are senior in the educational service. 


- Every teacher training institution should be charged with 
in-service education responsibilities as well 


trained, can be met only 
: «if each and every teach 


er training institution assumes the res- 
© needs of teachers in their area, Itis 
at every teacher training institute should 


"vices of some sort irrespective of having 
nsion department or unit. 


ins It is operated for, 
With, and by the peop) nstitution is asso- 
ciatéa With individual and group spans for 3 long period. |t has 
a close relation with school children, since they are taught by 


A teache? training i 
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student-jeachers. It is connected with the public, since it has , 
to be corfvinced with what is ə being taught in schools: 
Many parents?today look with a suspicious eye at wiat the 
modern school is doing. They always feel, "Thiseveas not, 


when we were taught”. e ° 
. 5° “Sod 


On ° 
Aewell-established teacher edusation institution alsq plays 


an important role in shaping the educational policy of the State 
| experiments with 


or the nation. Its laboratory conducts schoo 

new methods, its staff makes new researches and investigations, 

its principal is perhaps an effective leader in*thescommunity. ^ 
9 D H 
The institution is again closely connested with old stu- 

dents who serve as teachers or educational administrators in | 

the neighbourhood. It has also an obligation totvards its’ 


e 


demonstration, coóperating and practising schools. 3 


o 


One of the major weaknesses of the majority of teacher « 


training institutions of this country is their divorce from the _ 
people. They are so walled in from outside influences that they ^ 
cannot adequately develop and grow with the genétal commu- 


nity. Such a policy is suicidal. . It will be necessary for these 


institutions to bring themselves closer to the community and 


maintain public relations. 


ng the Public Relations Office in 
be thus hardly stressed. It has two 
it collects such information ^ 


The need for organizi 
every educational institutiore 


main functions. In the first place, a 
about the ifstitution, «s, may help others to understand and 


appreciate its working. Such items are : admissions, registra- 
tion, publications, as well as theoteaching and research units 
and the special services such 8$ student activities, athletic 
, p*ügrammes and alumni associations. The office publishes, 
such information and these create on the readers an image of ^ 
the institution. Y ae 

Another means of Bringing more and morespeople into the 
purview of the institution is its off-campus dnd extension services 
programmes. The former can include Tems like village-survey, 
social education arid commynity-service: The.extensiori work, 

3 LINGE 5 í i 


se Principal Strategically, intel| 


"n 


[ 
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apart frota in-Service education programmes for teathers, can 
"include a series of extension lectures for the layman. Occa- 


sionally, the institution can also arrange recreational program- 
mes. 


^ € 


The greatést challenge, which a teache; training institu- 
tion has to fate today, i$ the assumption of leadership within 
its area. Three things are necessary for achieving this : (1) 
securing the confidence of educational institutions; (2) study- 
ing ihe educational needs of the area in general and certain 
schools in particular as also their shortcomings and the seem- 
ing obstacles, and (3) attempting to solve the problem. 


Confidence can be Secured through personal.zontact with 
the heads and teachers of the schools. , Specially the old 
Students prove very helpful. The difficulties can be understood 
through discussions, and th 


ey can be overcome through con- 
sulting Services, - cooperativ; 


€ School community projects, in- 
Service education programmes and several other measures. 


mbined effort of different agencies 
Id Students* Association, Extension 
and the Department of Public Relations 
© Success will depend much on their co- 
Ork amongst the teazhers of the insti- 
adership of the head. 


Thereis the reed of a co 
the Placement Officer, O 
Services Department, 
for this purpose. Th 
Operation, the team-w 
tution, and on the le, 


The office of Pubtic Relations should be close to the 


ectually, ani'geographically. It should 
be in the charge of such a senior staff member, who has close 
` and sympatkstic relations vj; 


tiohs, the principal hims 


Academic Ma:ters i 


Instruction is the main 
institution. Its organization will vary according to the size and 
the programme of an Institution. But irrespective ofits student 
enrelment: and the Vanety of its pro 


; 2 n o ogramme, instruction in an 
institution cañ be broadly Orgunized under. four heads : 
ae ane 2 


responcihility of an educational 


" Tu—— 
—————— 
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(T) Theory, (2) Practice, (3) Students’ Record and Evaluation, 
and (4) Ancillary, Services like gcience laboratory? psychology" 
laboratory, ^udfo-visual, teaching aids and instructional ° 
material, and the library. The first two items should be en- 
trusted to two senior-most mémbers of the staff, and every 
- adviser should maintain the record cards of students under his 
cares Besides showing the Special Methods taken, nuinber 
9 of lessons given, and grades" received, the Record Card for ^, 
each student should be a systematic record of his desirable? . 
personal qualities, habits and similar other allied problems. It 
is also hoped that a member of the staff will be incharge» Qua 
each of the items of the ancillary services and that thg institu- 


tion will have a properly qualified librarian, > 


o 
The above general structure will satisfy the meeds of an 
institution running a single programme. But if it is to conduct 
more than one programme such as the Elementary Teaghers* 
Certificate, Pre-Primary Certificate, B. Ed. or M. Ed., it witl be > 
necessary to entrust the responsibility ofeach of these courses 
„to a single individual member of the staff. ° They willepay 
attention to all the details of the courses, excep? the planning 
of Theory and Practical Work, Each of these two impóitant 
items will be administered by one single individual for the» 
> æntire institution, irrespective of the number of courses it mays 
be imparting. This will bring in singleness of purpose, and 
will avoid. duplication of work and wastage of money and 
energy. 2 
e : à ^ 
The major respeasibilities will have thus to be borne, by 
the heads of Theory and Practice. The former will draw the 
^ theory programme of the entirecinstitution, distribute the work 
amongst different members of the staff and coordinate the 
T o “instructional programme of the various departments if. there o 
are such departmenis. His responsibility increases if the 
teacher training institution is a constitüent college of a univer- 
sity or is one of the departments of colleges of an educational 
ifstruction in arts, science, commerce or^ 


society imparting r 
other branches of learning. Where sûch a condition prevails ` 


thereeshould be an all-snstitution &poroach to teacher educa- 
tion. The, services of qu departments like “Sociology, . 
o A a k 


E 
o e 0 
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Psychoiogy, Economics and Philosophy should be utilised for 
enriching tiie teacher education programme. There is also a 
growing feeling in the country that the teacher traineesshould 
be equipped with a thorough knowledge: of the subject-matter 
which they are expected to teach in schools after their train- 
ing.: .It is hopad, that the teachers’ college will fully utilise the 
services of the subject-matter departments for this purpose. If 


planned properly, teacher education becomes the responsibility 
of the entire" institution. 


teacher education challenges 


those of their colleagues to find, reliable hypotheses and sound 
knowledge, ‘upon which improvements in programmes of 


Practice lessons, As 


pre t parting of a few prescribed 
lessons, it has now wider implications, |t includes observation 


of pupils anc teaching by other teachers, preparation of lesson 
units arid plans, preparation of aids, p 


g- This can be possible provid- 
are asked to sy 


up its Programmes with their Coopec 
'rincipal of the school. 


yi 
l—— 4 
— 


ty of his is to draw an effective 


E 


Vf dI ONE i 
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D a. ? 

teáche[s may be provided with some incentives fon giving their» » 
time in the supervision of student t&aching. Some adjustment , 
in the Neaching load of the cooperating tedcher may be of 
great help in releasing his time for the guidancé of student 
teachers. We may also consider the possibility of adopting 
the American, practice of permitting cooperating teachess to 
enrobin the training colleges for their post-gsaduate work with ., 
all possible facilities. > ‘ 2 : 


o : 


The research programme of an institution could be Sf three 
types : (1) Investigations by students fortkei? M.Ed. and Ph.D. ° 
work, (2) Research by individual teachers, and (3) Researeh 
projects financed by sponsoring authorities like the U.G.C., 
NCERT, the University or the State Department of Education. 
While the individual teachers may be left free to work on their 
problems, the research work under U) and (2) should be 
coordinated by a Research Committee. It should also draw a 
programme of research publications in the shape of articles, 
brouchers, and hand-books. * o 


° (pees 


a 
Administrative Machinery £ s 


The efficiency of an institution will depend on how these a 
»four functions are administered. Certainly, the principal is 
mainly responsible for this. But this does not mean that he 
is personally in charge of each and every item of work. A 
Clever principal will neversdo himself what some one will do 

just as well as he, and will concern himsel£ with such items ^ 


of work as he alone<san do or which he can do better than, 
others. e 


5 


e 
a 


= 5 
Thus while some of the jobs he will himself undertake, 
ethers will be handled by others. While some of the jobs will 
be entrusted to single individuals, others to, committees. A 
committee may consist of academic and non-academic staff, 
Studénts and community depending on the functions it has to, 
discharge. Pes . i f 


o 
o o 


, Business—This is more or [és the function of "the 
Principal's offics. But he awill need the advice of his staff 


3 5 
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‘for: (1) the;extension and development of the physical plant, 
(2) the ‘Purchase of books, furniture, apparatus and equip- 
ment, and (3) the Preparation of the budget. Each QYepart- 
ment or teacher, depending on the size of the institution, can 
Prepare the estimate, which can be discussed at a staff 
meeting before the end of the academic year. . The adminis- 


tration of the hostel shouid be done by a committee, arid the 
. Hostel Warden can be ifs Secretary. 


i > Thtre can be other additional business functions like 
Book Stores and ‘Cafeteria. Each may have a committee of 
its own consisting of staff members and students. ^ 

q ` i [^ 


. Studejit Personnel 
a joint faculty responsibili 
thé institution. -It can’be 
of d few selected membe 
the Vice-principal ac its chairman, 

*ducting more than one instructio 


£ ; nal programme, a separate 
committee’ for each item proves ex 


pedient. 


. 


mye etcany: the ‘Student Welfare Committee’, if the: 
Institution is not very l Separate committee 


small- institution La few old Riidents. ln caps 
u can 
Students Association. be entrusted to the olg 


¿Consisting or 


e it. ghile the headquarters Of the Asso- 
Ee . S Institution itself, there is a need of sub- 
officers at some 'Mportant centros s 

i | hi 


> » 6$ 2 
cy 


> 
* » 4 : 
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jurisdigtion of the institution. Such a method helps the develop- * 

. H . ^ * 

ment of the organization sincé a number of old, students can» > 
be slosely associated with its activities. 9 9 | , 


Every Extension Department ñas an advisory committee ` 
with the Director as its ex-officio, chairman and the coordinator 
as its secretary. The advisory Committee Should also include, 
the heads of the Practice Teaching and Theory Départments. ` ^ 
This secures the, cooperation of the entire institution. ? 
. !t has already been pointed out that the Public Relations 
Office has to work in close cooperation with the Studénts' ^ 
Council, the O.S.A. and thé Extension Department. 


Academic Matters -Tiere are three main streams in the 
instructional programme of a teacher training institution; viz., 
Theory, Practice, Research and Publications. Each of these. 
areas should work under a head, whc should be a senior 
member of the staff. In a big institution conducting a nomber - 
Of courses and having a large staff and student enrolment, ^ 
there is a tendency to set-up separate départments, like ‘Educa- 
tional Foundations’, Psychology, Educational Administration, 
,, Curriculum and Instruction, Guidance and Curriculum, and 

the like. There is a great danger if departmentalization is 

Pushed to extremes, since every departmental head looks to 

the interest of his own department rather than to the institution 

as a whole and the members of the department do not like: to a 

Participate in any activity beyond the departmental assignments. 


At the same time, independent departments encourage 
Specialization. But it should not encourag? a Separatist ten- 
dency, What is needed isa coordination of activities of these 
departments. This can be possible provided the plannirg.,of 
academic matters and its execution for the: entire institution 
are organized on the basis of the triple functions as enumera- 
fed above. Under.such an arrangement, overlapping of duties 
is avoided and the instructional programme is made more 


effecti 3 
à Giai ij ^ 


`a 
` 


Butt should not bp supposed that ou of the three 
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irstructional areas {Theory, Practice, Research and Publica- 
tions) are to make policy decísions themselves.without benefit 
of consultation with the faculty members. In a small Óinsti- 
tution, each “of them should build up the programme in his 
own area in ccnsultation with the entire teaching staff. Ina big 
institution, the programme may be drawn in consultation with 
the departmental heads. Bat Whatever be the size ofthe 
institution,"there i$ the need of a small committee for each of 
«he areas. |t should help their respective heads in the plan- 
ning, execution and evaluation of the programmes in their 
specific areas. ` * 

>The accompanying diagram gives a graphic representation 
of the various fitnctions with their Administrative set-up. 


r 


The Teaching Staff r 


the initial appointments to th Time devoted 
UO IDE (ECTS Series: emotion sete, is Only partially effective 
unless the initial appointments have added able and well- 
trained persons to the teaching staff. 


For securing a pro 


Per teachin A : 
necessary : S staff, three things are very 


= 


The salary scales are adequate - 
E 


2. The institu*ion is clear about ; 
t its academic requi 
ot uirements 
and that a Properly qualified peraan is RM Js 
needs ; and 
stitution js an ex- 


On Board Thi 
: s 
e government and other Public instit ma 
selection is made by the 7 utions 


Ris Ublic Ser; TS 
or ^ similar body. € Service Commission 


t 


Officio mem- 


Once a person is selected, im 1 
so that he joins in time, But this Seld append be taken 
continue to exist for a long t ens, vacancies 


A ducati ners 
thus always underste feq, ahd'ineme vd Institutions are 
ers, 
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Another crying need of the day is the lack of continuity in 
the service. A teacher leaves an institution fo; another, if his 
relations wifh,the management are not cordial or if he secures 
a better job elsewhere. 


B 
« ^ 


- X d 
Such a situation generally 
tions due to frequent transfers 
transferred as headmasters and 


Prevails in governrnónt institu- 
of the teaching staff. Some are 
Some as inspectors. x 


D This is fatal, end fre 


quent transfers should be avoided. 
Once a person is posted 


in a teacher training institution, be 
Mere for at least five years. If he is due 
gressive lien may be maintained in the 


ajority of teacher training institu- 
s In academic and profes- 
Je I5 not upto the mark. It will be 


, Municip il, State 
Of education : ^ 3 


9 Professors or 
different States ; : training colleges in 
5. Sabbatical leave arrange, 
colleges ; Sements for staff of training 


1. Indian AssUciation of Teacher Educators . B 
* *'on the Training of Secondary Teachers in ndi ie Study Group 
: +P. 77-78. 
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9 
into close contact with the living sjtuations in the class-room. " 
They may be pested as headmasters and inspectors for some 
time. ° Similarly, headmasters and inspectors, if transferred to : 
teacher training institutions, can infuse new ideas in their e 


5 


programmes. .? dm RO 
9o " 9s 
2 PL) 3 
^ This can be possible in government institutions, and an `, o 
inter-transfer of the administrative staff and the teachers of the" , 
teacher training institutions will prove helpful. In order to E 


facilitate such a transfer, it is very necessary that every State . ` 
H . ? 

has-the post of a Joint Director of Education incharge of school 

education and teacher training institutions, , 


E 
^ 


Process in^Administration e 


. Three principles generally guide the administration of an 
institutión : (1) organization of different duties of the irsti- ^ 
tution on functional differentiation ; (2) "delegation of duties 
among various members of the institution — vice-pincipal, heads; 
"of departments, other members of teaching staff, «clerical staff, 
pupils, old students and community leaders ; and (3) super- 
Vision and coordination of different activities by the principal , 
„himself, = 


_ Details of fanctional organization of a teacher training 
institution ave already been given. lt will depend much on 
the type and size of the institution. For example, there shoulé _ © 
bea separate person responsible for each programme in a 
Comprehensive college> Similarly, the responsibilities of prác-^ 

e use, theory, and research should be divided “amongst different 
Individuals in a large uni-purpose institution. * It is, however, 

. hoped that avery institution will probably derive for itself its- 
Own structure suited to its unique characteristics and needs. 3 < 
non has also been pointed out that the principal wii? not take 

| ES load of administration of. the institution on his own `> 
mittee oF He will delegate duties to individuals and som- `` 
t the dio In delegating cuties, the principal should recognize 
C RA gnity and worth of each individual. He snoula sed that 
: Petsonis given the wiprk for which he is best fitted. 
i ^ Ü 


o 
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w he develops a^sehse of 
responsibility amangst the members of his staff. ` 


over employees. In short, smooth functionir.g of administrative 
procedure is based upon mutual Confidence and respect. A 
principal's order cannot establish this, 


But delegation of duties ‘Nill not be enough. The principal 
has to be a close Observer. He has to see how the persons in 
charge of different duties are performing their functions — whether 


one seeds help and guidance, or whether somebody is shirking 
respensibility. Ke will finall 


to exist, 


n he earlier 
had extensive Compounds, Stately buyi 


i 7 uildi is : ^ 
libraries and 'aborator:es. Gir staff Bee well Sens 
properly qualified. As ESEH SE adequate an 
institutions suffer from al 


and/or departmental 
Political influence 


ments’: New York, 
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? e. 
counts‘in he present world, and at times the universities and °° 
State departments'of education succumb to political pressure > 
and betome helpless.o Cam 
LI ü ° 
Even the production from teacher training institutions is > 
greater than fie demand for trained teachers" in the country. 
The statistics given on page 145 Will prove interesting? a : 
a - 


E * 
E 


The statement, given on page 145 shows notonly very 
poor planning but is also creating an unemployment problem. 
Unemployment is a warning to any government, specially if 
good many of the unemployed, turn out to be educated  * 
unemployed. They congregate in the cities, and are not » 
inclined to»suffer in silence, hidden in the bush. x E 


Teachers are human beings. They are not recluses. They 
seldom Create disruptive problems for the government. But (you 
they are hungry, they cannot be blamed forebeing restless. 
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State-wise nu 
register of emp'oyi 
by trained and untra 
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Y 


m5nt exchan 


« TABLE 


ges 
ined categories 


LENS Stete!Union 
S/. Wo. Territory 
1. | Andhra Pradesh 
2. Assam » . 
(3, Bihar 
4. Chandigarh " 
Tia Delhi 
6," Goa i 
po tf j: Gujarat” 
pe: | Haryana 1 
9: Himachal Pradesh” 
10. Jammu & Kashmir 
ae Kerala 
Oa Madhya Pradesh 
13. Madras 
14. Maharashtra 
15. Manipur » 
aid l Mysore 
AETA Orissa 
18. Pondicherry 
mae Punjab 
20. Rajasthan G 
21. Tripura 
22. Utta; Pradesh 
237 


West Bengal 


p. 


94495 


ber of job-seekers registered 
atthe end o 


D 


as eacl.ers on;the live 


f June, 1968 classified ` 


No. of 


job seekers registered as 


teachers on the live.register of em- 
ployment exchange as on 30-6-68. 


""Trained 


Untrained Total 
9.190 4.561 13,751 
88 88 176 
3,124 2 964 6,088 
` 633 6 639 
- 8,529 579 9,107 
136 522 
4,972 1,120 ' 6,092 
7576 (3,009. | 10,639 
1,569 896 2,465 
errs 49 65 
9,581 10,338 19,919 
3,504 1,740 5,244 
SHEED 15023098 Fools 
3,435 642 F 4,078 
a 76 76 
3,504 1,843 5,411 
SUI 1,210 2,517 
is 28. 169 
13,874 6.078 | 19455 ' 
AE 1,655 5,471 
s 7 vq 
4,308 2,086 6,294 
VAS 733 1,459 
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IntersDisciplinary Approach in 


f Teacher Edutation, < 
Expansion of Education d 3 > : 


One of the remarkable achievements of national develóp- . 
ment in India is the phenomenal growth in,secondary school ' 
Population. Between 1947 and 1961 the total enrolment of o 
14-17 age-group pupils rose from 4% to 11°5% and the ^ 
secondary schools had 3:2 million pupils. <By 198] the. total 
enrolment at the secondary stage is expected to rise to 4095 
of 14-17 age-group /.e. 20 million pupils. The number of ` 
Secondary Schools by 1965-66 was about 25,000. It is ° 
estimated that this number would be doubling by 1981. It 
has been estimated that the total requirement of teachers at all 
levels by 1981 would be 6:4 million comprising of 3:5 million 
at the primary stage, 2 million at the secondary stage. i 


e 


Small Training Institutions y , k 
" - 
At present there are 1400 training schools and 270 training, 
` colleges. Most’ of them individually turn out less than 100 ' 
trained 4eachers every °year. It is obvious that in order to^ 
meet the growing demand for trained teachers, more training 
Schools and colleges would have to be established. Neces- 
Sary financia! allocation? would have to be»made for this 
Purpose in the State and Central sectors. In'addition to the 
growing demand for trained teaches» serious doubts have 
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institution. Experts in Educational Planning have also pointed 
Out that smail training ins 


titutions are most uneconomical and . 
urgent steps should be taken to increase the enrolment in each 
training institution. Over the last decade, many eminent 
foreign experts in'education have expressed great wonder as to — 
i uxury of small training. institutions. 
f Secondary Teachers | 
d great detail and recommended 

rather boldly that th ini 
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“With d view to ens 


Ith à Uring economy an 
inStitutions should be of y 


i ining insti e. 'airly large size, The minimum 
size of a training e primary stage offering a 

i two-year course should be 240 and that at the secondary ~ 

SECC should be 2 : Existing institutions should 'Be* 

raised to this size, j jogramme of abput five years, by 

expansion and/or amalgamation, With regard to new 

meututions which are Proposed to be established, the 

Minimum „Size should Not be less than 400, The classes 

for she airmata teachers attached to secondary 

schools as well as teacher educe: on departn: ts attached 

tc colleges of arts ang Science Shoul ees 

replaced by large-sizeq srainingie, 


insti a.d be abolished and 
g Institutions.” 


The N.C.E R.T. l 

ry sy 
In September 1961 the DOR E 

ushered in a new era į 


dian z Stry of Ed t 
3 education "Wm ucation 
ment of the Nati onal Council of it th 


e esiablish- 
nt : J Ucationa| i 
Training. Tha Natiónal Council has Undertake px 
fects of educational "Search, extensi eU acd 
educational workers and product; 


9n services traini 
: training of 
Ftion of text: 3 
tional materials. In all its Progra ttooks ang instruc- 


mes, the’ Council has 
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? 
Sought theocooperation of State Ggvernments, Universities, - nee 
Training Colleges and Schools. The impact of this cooperative s 
effort is încreasing rapidly. There is a new awareness and a 
Sense of urgency about several ‘problems of educational 
research and training. The National Coungile has rightly > 
assigned the highest priority to tegcher education and has 


launched upon the important project of Regional »Colleges of >o 
Education. This project has been acclaimed as an important ^a 
landmark and a turning point in teacher education. zo be 
NT EE 
The Regional Colleges of Education 9 es = 


55 a 
Atrer careful discussion at the highest level in the Ministry 

of Education, Planning Commission and the University Grants, 
Commission, the National Council undertogk to establish four 
Regional Colleges of Education during the Third Five-Year 

Plan. Outstanding experts in several subjects were invited je a 
from all parts of India and the officers of the? Nationál Council A 

Of Educational Research and Training, worked round the clock 3 a 
to reach the targets of the programme, the courses of study, 

the affiliation with Universities ; on estimafes, blue-prints arid 2 

Complete details of buildings ; ^purchase of equipment and 
apparatus ; recruitment and appointment of staff ; selection 

Of Students and several allied matters. The construction of 

buildings was entrusted to the State Public Works Depart- 

ments and three out of the four Regional Colleges of Education 
egan to work in their own new buildings in Ajmer, Bhu- ^» © 

baneshwar and Mysore in August, 1963. The*fourth college, 

Started in Bhopal in July» 1964. el 


^ 


^ 


x 


^ 
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Peaks of Excellence 4 


o 


>° Adequate resources of men and material have been, s 
Provided'for these colleges and they are designed as peaks of 
excellence in teacher education. Each college hasa,spacious, * 
beautiful new campus with several buildings, libraries, labora- ° 
tories, workshops and residential accommadation forstaff and ^> 
Students. A demonstration school has been started on each 
Campus*with adequate facilities for organising a mcdel school as 
an integral part of the RegionalCollege. Throughthe US.AID. — ^ 
5 3 
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the Ohio State University has assisted in this venture ‘since its 
inception and ,U.S. Consultants in Agriculture, hee 
Technology“and’ Education work in each Regional College o 
Education. The State Governments of Rajasthan, Madhya 
Pradesh, Orissa and Mysore have readily donated 100 acres 
“of land for the Regional College in their State and are taking a 
keen interest. in the development of the college. The Uni- 
versities of Rajasthan, Vikram, Utkal and Mysore have been 
congratulated by teacher educators on embarking upon a great 
ventute in teacher, education. The fact that the colleges have 
been started in their own new buildings on beautiful campuses 
“speaks volumes for the State architects and engineers as it 
does for the determination of the National Council of Educa- 
~ tional Research and Training, to reach new heightc in teacher 


education. The colleges have wide freedom and the resources 
to become peaks of excellence in teacher education. 


Each collegé has a management committee with the 
Vice-Chancellor of the affiliating university as Chairman and 
two nominees of the State Government from each State in the 
legion. Thus the State Gover 
versity are actively involved 
cooperation to 


by the Governing bod 


y of the Natio 
Research and Trainin 


g. 


/ 


ep i 
a ‘In addition to the Management C 


Assumptions Underlying the Regional Colleges Project 


o t 
o 1. Excellence can be aċhieved through inter-disciplinary 
^ 4 approach. ‘ ` 
j o 


P di 
de 


| 
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Instead of the traditional approach of liberal and profes- ° ° 

sional education Being provided in separate -colleges,, four- ° 
year integrated courses bring together expeits tn secondary 
education and university scholars. They work together to 
evolve new techniques of teaching and pool their knowledge, 

and resources ĉo prepare excellent teachers for schools. 

» ə 4 

» D 


2. The professional competence required o? the teacher » 
is achieved through an organized programme Gi 
learning experiences ; it is not a by-prodüct “of 
becoming a well educated person. * ze 

5 o $ 

The preparation of the teashéPrequires much more than 

a collection of courses and degrees. It should focus on what, © 
teachers do as individuals and as members of the profession; 
and should be concerned with the develgpmentof the teachés's 
personality. The first step in planning the programme forthe, 
Regional Colleges of Education was, therefgre, to identify fhe ` 
various cempetencies desired of the professional teachers and p 
then to analyze each competency in terms of what the teacher ^ s 


would need to know or be able to do. e jut 


» 


3. The education of a teacher based broadly ona founda- 

jo tion of. general education, should include a thorough o 
mastery of subject matter so as to give him aninsight 
ə into its structure and interrelationships and profes- 


sional preparation. 
o E 
The secondary school teacher needs, gn the one hand, a ae 
the higher education required to provide mastery of the ‘asig 
skills and concepts which underlie mastery of subject matter " 
„and on the other hand, he needs the preparation which 
enables him to deal expertly with the problemi$ faced by à 
Secondary school teacher. These problems range from how * > 
to evaluate achievementto how to teach advanced “subjects ^ 
matter concepts. . us "s 


© 
^ 


'4. General education which contributes to growth as à 

| persons specialization which provides scholarly know- 

| ledge of the subĉects to be taught, and professional 

ə education which leads to ünderstanding, and skill in 
professictial performance must be integratea into a | 
tota! programme. ° 1 
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Functionally general education, Specialization? and pro- 
fessional educai?on are not to be thought of as "compartment- 
alized and isolated fields of study. “The inter-disciplinary 
approach is based on the assumption that each area leads on: 
“by, natural gràdation to others, and what one gets from one 
area is reinforced by what is derived from others. For pur- 
póses of presentation the courses in a four-year sequence may 
be arranged under Separate sections devoted to general edu- 
cation. subject matter education, and Professional education. 
This is not intended, however, to suggest that sharp distinc- 
tions exist between these areas. For example, the basic «work 
in any discipline might appropriately be considered as general 

. education: More important than the framework of presentation, 
is the requirement that the staff will Work as one unit and all 
Staif members in atl departments will strive to help the 


Prospective te&cher in forming an integrated structure of what 
* hé learns, 


5; The prospective teacher mu 


h St assume responsibility 
for his own education in an i 


ncreasing measure. 


tion depends upon ti 
of opportunities for exercising individ 
D 


be a5 integral part of the i i 
Professional 
the Secondary school teacher. FPN af 


| 


{ 
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° 
The Competencies of a Teacher ; 
LJ 
5 0 


The general cempetencies desired of good, teacher are 
that he be : o A 


9 a 
$ : fd, Cod she 
1. Educated in the liberal „spirit of learning so that he 
may make his contribution as an *individuál and a 
citizen. > e kt 


a 


o 


ə 


> 


2. Competent to represent the education profession g 


and his subject matter field in, the school and in 

E the community. A" 
3. Thoroughly grounded,in the theory and practice ‘of 
his subject matter'and have khowledge and skills 
enecessary for teaching theory and practice in an 


integrated manner. S s 
4 Able to contrive and use a varity of effective 
o 


? teaching-learning procedures. NO 
5. Able to develop and use instructional materials 


including audio-visual aids. ; EPA 
x 6. Able to select and organize subject-matter for 
instructional purposes. - e m 


7. Able to use a variety of methods to evaluate pupil | 


progress and the effectiveness of his own teaching. 
8. Capable of recognizing individual needs of students. 
[) and adapting teaching-learning situations to in- 
dividual needs. 


9. Able to select’ and use appropriate equipment and 


determine supply needs. E 


10. Able to function effectively in the guidance» pio-» 
gramme of the school. 3 5 

11. Capable of organising, supervising and participating 
in. co-curricular activities. 2 3 

12. Capable of_ functioning effectively as a teacher as, 

evidenced by actual classroom performance. ut 

18. Interested in continued growth through perticipation 


in professional associations, community activities;: - 


in-service education, research, and “experimental. * 


à 
a f E 
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' The Objective of the Regional Colleges 

The Regichal "Colleges of Education have been bfoadly 
conceived keeping in View ‘the growing needs of education. 
In-service education Programmes for educational workers, re- 
search activities, Preparation of instructional materials, and all 
types of. educational Services are planned as integ 
the total Programme. The Colleg 
so that, attention may be given t 


on non-academic activities ig desi 
health, Citizenship ang Creative i 


‘for the teachers, Supervis 
cerned with the second 
Which it is located, 


3. o develop and provide Post-graduate courses for 
training teacher educators and Speciaíists in selevted 
areas, ‘ 

Eo To organise and develop a demonstration School 

$94. To MEL Pilot studies and research Projects in the 
«Methods of teaching, in rel : 
" elatión to 
RAD the Secondary 


SON To become Regional Centres of 


D 
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ye 
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9. oTo provide all kinds of consultancy services to the State 
Departments of Education and collaborate with all 

agencies o5 education. Pn 
10. To clear the backlog of untrained teachers through all 


` 


kinds of emergency measures. — , 9 Bee 
> 


a 


> 


3 
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Special Features of the Regioral Colleges J : ) 
The most remarkable feature of the Regional ‚College 

Programmes is the new inter-disciplinary approach to >the ~ 


education of teachers. The first attempt in this diregtion was _ 


Made by the Kurukshetra University in 1960., But the credit for 
9xperimenting in a big way with the four year B.Ed. Courses 
goes to the N.C.E.R.T. The Plan and Programme published .by 
the N.C.E.R.T., outlines the full details of the four-year and,one- 
year B, Ed. courses in Science, Technology, Agriculture, Fre) 
Atts, Commerce and Home Science. New four-year courses 
in Commerce and English have been added subsequently. 

It is universally accepted that there can beno better plan 
for improving the quality of teacher education than by integ 
tating content and methods, 7.e., through the inter-disciplinary 
,9PProach. The four-year courses provide ample scope tọ 

integrate all the essentials of good teacher education, namely, 
liberal education, professional education, specialization in 
School subjects and direct experiences including practice tea- 
Ching in Schools. The unprecedented explosion of knowledge 
that has occurred in recent years has made new dema s 
On teacher education? The Regional Colleges Project ifate tes 
that teacher educators are prepared to meet the new challenges. 
With a longer working day ahd substantiady more working 
, days per year, Regional Colleges have given adequate attention 
to all the essential features of teacher education. - The latest 
developments in knowledge of content are taught by highly 
qualified and competent staff members. Specialists m RU 
and methodology deal; with the latest developments In metho s 
Of teaching. This is evident of a new era characterised by an 
cher education. Some special 


inter-disciplinary approach to teach i 
Er he following = > 


featüres of this new venture are t 


^ n ^ 
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^ 
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(i) Internship in Teaching 2 ‘ 
There has rbeeh a wide 


gap in the theory and practice of 
education: It has been emp 


hasized recently that teacher edu- 


and training Colleges in India. In 


the Cooperating Schools, the National 
al Research and Traini 


(ii) Dynamic Instructional Programme 


The instructional Programme is de. 
Objectives set UP On the basis Of tne educational needs of 
Secondary schools) The four- i Courses for pros- 
pectiv teachers of Science, Te eommerce and English 
are in many ways unique. 


Coordinated four-year 
&e-year degree co 


cation, subject content and 
‘ntegrated in the four- 


° 3 " 
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(ii) Independent Study and Team Teaching =, > 
Y ; 5 8 p > 
About 25% of the total time has been allotted td indepen- 
dent study and library werk in order to develop'the initiative 
of students agd wean them away from the’ "traditional $pvon- 
feeding. This provision helps, students io develop a habjt of 5» 
self-directed study and self- reliance. “The instructional plan is, ^ 
carefully prepared and all courses are taught with an integrated 
approach. One instrument of this integration is a core pro- 
gramme «called "Workshop in Teaching" 2 whichsaims at the 
development of some basic concepts of education “and lays 
the foundation of an adequate philosophy of education. 
Members „from the Education Department act as 6bordinators 
for this course. They invite ail other professional and depart- 
mental staff merhbers and administrators and make use of these 
resources in a “team teaching plan". This plan permits fnaxi- 
mum use of the varied talents andabilitiesof each staf? member 
and involves the students fully in achieving the, objectives of 
, the college. It provides opportunities for students end staff to 
work closely on varied aspects of the theory of education. sits 
Practice and application in the classroom during internship in 


teaching. 
06 


ə 


(v). Internal Assessment 


The Universities have? permitted internal assessment in all 
areas of work in accordance with the moderritrends in examina- ` 
tions. University examinations are supplemented by careta dnd» 
Continuous internal assessment of each student during the 

* course of his training. This continuous assessmerit helps the 
Student to achieve his maximum potential, and helps te deve- 
» > fopdesirable attitudes understandings, skills and knowledge; , 


9 ` 
E 


(v) In-service Education ` ji Wax A 
Another important feature of each college'is the provision ` 
for in-service training cf teachers, administrators and teacher 
educators, In-service education nov’ only meets, the needs of 
the schools, but keeps the sollege instructional programme in » 
tune with: the needs of teachers and schools. In-service courses 


I 


e 
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7 : > ee 
are planned continuously and there is a stec dy flow of in 
service teachers, Veacher educators and school inspectors to 
the college campus. 


(vi) sProfessional Growth of Staff Members — .. 
ə a E - 

A plan is as good as the people who are assigned to put 
it into practice. Having provided the buildings, equipment, 
laboratories, library and workshops on each campus, attention 
is being given to thé continuous professional growth of people 
who are working. Adequate staff has already been provided 
and more would corne every year. Soon enough, one can 
count upor a teaching staff of about 100 persons on each 
campus. The N.C.E.R.T. has assigned a high priority to the 
Regional Colleges Project and is fully aware of its significance 
as a great venture in teacher education, It is doing its best 


by providing attractive salaries and recruiting highly qualified 
ond: experienced staff. 


ing proper climate for experimenting with new procedures and 
of promoting team work for achieving the best possible results. 
‘The N.C.E.R.T. has charged ea i 


dom to operate within the 


responsibility to promote Maximunr staff development ; to 
promote team work ; and 


to ensure that the Objectives of the 
Sorlegs are achieved t 
(vil) Maxirsum Utilisation of.Resources 
) 
The Regional Colleges of Educ 
iny institdtions of the conventi They constitute part 
ned by the National Council 


The activities tha: these colleges 
varied. In addition to teacher train; 


The Principal of each college has full freedom of provid- | 


J ) 4 
? » 
2 
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teacher education and preparing and?disseminating instructional — s 
material. It is for this reason that they have been provided with 
ample resources and facilities Located on spacious sites, these 
Colleges have all the equipment and facilities needea to run a 
comprehensive programme. To ensure the maximum utiliSasion 
of all.the resources, the colleges have'provided enough flexibility 
and spread-over in their time-tables*and thewesourtes are , ° 
constantly being utilised for about 12 hours per day throughout `° 
the year. Classrodms, library, reading room, laboratories, 
workshops, and playgrounds are utilised môre fully by stagger- 
ing ‘the time-table and providing for a longer working day: 
The sesidential nature of these institutions makes this possible 
and the college campus is humming with activity ail the time.. 


ə 
(viii) Work Experience > 2 
^ 


R 7 > : ` 
Many of the competencies of teachers selate ta the deve- 
lopment of attitudes, personal traits and skills. It is, therefore, » 


Not enough to teach certain theory subjects In the traditional 
fashion to prepare students for an external examination. Many 
Of the competencies can be developed only through an 
Organised programme of learning experiences through group 5 
‘Mork. The prospective teacher must increasingly assume 
responsibility for his own education and must become fully 
involved in his own learning. He must be able to select, plan 
and carry out his learning activities and derive a sense of ful- 
filment out of these. This integration of thecsy and practice 
is possible^when some kind of "work experience" is^huii . 
in the time table so that all students can participate in it? Work 
` Experience is considered an integral part of the tota! educations 
8l programme of the Regional Colleges and is being developed 


Carefully so that it enriches the total learning of all students. s 
ele at e 


^ SS 


* a a 


(x) Study of Content Dis j 


“One of the distinguishing features of > the , Regional S 
Colleges project is the significant place assigned to the teach- 
Ing of.content even.in the one year programmes of teacher 
education. This, along with the intsoduction-of the four-year 
Courses ins teacher education, bring on these campuses a 
Uu i 
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faculty that represents a-unique combination of talent in 
diverse fields, likė Agriculture, Commerce, Home ‘Science, Fine 
Arts, Technology and Education. The Regional Colleges have 
an excellert opportunity to integrate subject matter and 
pedagogy in the preparation of teachers. The greatest contri- 
bution that these,experts ir. the various disciplines are making 
to the success;of the Regional Colleges Project is to ensure 
that the programme of teacher education is in tune with the 
latest end most significant developments ‘in the field of their 
disciplines: A team approach on the part of content and 
fredagoyy experts makes teacher education dynamic and: pur- 
poseful. Anpther area in witich, this partnership is indispen- 
sable is preparing instructional material and conducting research. 
The Regional Colleges are making an outstanding contribution 
to secondary education by producing instructional material 


which combines the best in subject matter and the best in 
techniques, of teaching. M 


(x) Regional Centres of the National Institute of Education 


One of the most significant recent developments in the 
field of education in India is the emergence of the National 
~ Institute of Education. Conceived and planned as it is, the 


N.I.E. with all its units is bound . 
8 r to be a | the 
history of education in andmark in 


expansion of education 
need for interchange of 
. ip order to make the be 


the N.I.E. in achieving its 
munication between its various i 
. munica L > units and tha i 
.nstitu* uns in their areas. The SUPE 
_ Centres of the N.I.E. and dissem, 


gional Colleges wou 
Inspectorate and Train 
their professional gro 
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» 


caters to she needs of the Inspectorate and the teacher 
educators. The Régional Colleges càn serve them effectively.” 


^ 


dit 


(xi) Summer School Courses for B.Ed. Degree 2E 


a 


During 1965-67, the Regional Colleges of Education haye " 


; 
added the programme of summer sch 


Sols for the B.Ed. degree. 


By approving this programme in,the four Regional Colleges, 
N.C.E.R.T. has in effect turned a new page in its story of 
achievement. 40% of the secondary school teachers in;India 


are untrained, j.e., they are teaching 


without’ having received 


any professional training for teaching. By providing summer» 
school courses, N.C.E.R.T. has demonstrated»its concern about 
the backlog of untrained teachers. Moreover, it has devised an , 
effective scheme to clear the bdcklog. About 500 untrained 
teachers have been trained in the Regional Colleges of Eduda- 
tion through summer courses. Efforts are being made to, 
increase this enrolment to 400 at each college so.that abdut ` 


8000 teachers may be trained in the next five years. 


` 


The main features of the Summe 


o 


r Sckool Courses are :—. 


(a) The total duration. of B.Ed. training through the 


a 
Summer School Courses iS 14 months. 
hs, during which candidates 


summer vacations of four mont 


This includes two * 


are required to stay on the campus of the Regional College of 
Education for an intensive instructional programme. Outstand- 
ing teacher-educators from the various parts of India are 
invited to teach at these summer courses and they are paid $n , 


adequate remuneration and expenses. + 


o 


<a (b) The. intervening period of 


E 


9 e 
ten months between the 


two Vacations is utilised for supervised field experience, 
including practice teaching... Each Regional College :alects d 


ae of college supervisors in 
aining college staff, inspecting fo) 


its region from amongst 
fficers, headmasters and.. 
a 


o i 3 : xm 
utstanding teachers who are responsible for, organizing, », 


and assessing the work done by 


2 


schools. The college supervisors 
work, Shu ə à 


E a 


ë 


candidates in their own 
are suitably, paid for this 


a 


a 


, 
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(c) The facilities of the Regional Colleges are utilized for 
Summer School Courses during the summer Vacation, when they 
are not needed by regular students ofthe college, There is, there- 
fore, no- need for new buildings, laboratories, libraries and 
furniture. >This means not only a great saving of expenditure, 
busaisothe full use of facilities provided inthe Regional Colleges. 


t 
(d) The ‘National "Council of 
Training Pays a stipend of Rs. 
monthe to each Untrained teach 
Some State Governments 


Educational Research and 
300/- for the four summer 


Colleges and schools 
me experience sn Tunning the Programme, for- 
eign experts are helping in developing Instructional materials 
and, promoting Continuous profes 
nembgr's, 


involved in good teaching ; (2)to h 


enin Preparation of 
good Instructional materi&j ; (3) to stimulate and raid ke&p the 
S on a high Prefessional level £4) to work 


> ) 
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with the Staff of athe other training colleges in the region 
through in-séłvice programmes ; and (5) fo help in the 
development of the Démonstration School. ind 


> 
> 


(xiii) Participant Training Programme 40 Js 
LU "nm 

y Since the beginning of the Project about 40 staff members 
have been trained in U.S.A. They were sent for 3-6 months 
and the Ohio Stat» University provided a rich and carefully 
prepared Course’ of Study, visits and discussions. With the 
topmost experts in U.S.A. This training has been of immense, w 
helpsin upgrading the staff mgnibers who have brought with 
them new visions, ideas and precious books. ^ a 


n 


(xiv) Summer Institutes 2 


3 ^ 
i The "University Grants Commission has been impressed ; 
With the progress made by the;Regional Colleges of Education. | 
One evidence of this is found in the Summer Institates assigned ; 
by the University Grants Commission to the Regional Colleges 
of Education. During 1964-65, Summer Institutes in Scieficé 
Were assigned to three out ofthe four Regional Colleges In 
Education. During the same year, Summer Institutes In » 
Psychology were assigned to Bhubaneshwar and Mysore 
Regichal Collegés of Education. During the Yet! 1965-66, 
Summer Institutes in Science have been assigned to three 
Colleges and the Summer Institute in Mathematics to one* , 
college. The first All India Summer Institute in Agriculture 
was conducted by the Regional College of Education, Mysore ^ 
> in 1966 and the first All-India Summer Institüte of Commerce 
in 1967. A Summer Institute in English was also conducted 
_ by the Regiorial College of Education, Mysore in 1966. ^ -ù 
9 o Ys or 
Regional Colleges of Education ave extrefhely happy to 
Participate in the programme of Summer Institutes.” rhey have 
Spared no pains to makes success of these Summer Institutes. Sr, 
The Participants of the Summer Institutes dave also been 
greatly, impressed with the resources, and Facilities availableto 
them in the Rectonal Colleges of “Education. Summer Insti- 
tutes have.nów become a tegular feature of these colleges. 
^ 
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Problems in Teacher Education 


7. Why Professional Preparation 


is a ‘Must’ forz all 
Teachors ? 


£chniques also have" t 
if he is to teach well, 


by,the teachers With visi 
ques-of today are difi 


i í „erent. They fequire skill ; 
experiments, in constructing, administering and 


A 164 
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o 


in manipujating audio-visual aids and self-teaching devices 


D 


n E 
a uta 

a 165 

D 

o 


and keeping „recòrds. Technology?has made some processes 
in teaching even mechanical. These may not make good teach- 
ing in themselves; but without a knowledge of these, good 
teaching, in the context of the present situation,»may not be 


* 


ee A knewledge of the psychology of the masses dnd ot 
e techniques of mass commurii&ation may also have to be 
acquired along with the psychology 


by the teacher who has to 


handle 


groups. Thus, the need for some ki 


ration for all teachers has become 


of:groups and individuals , 
large classes besides small 
nd of professional^prepa- 


imperative.  — » 


o D 


2. Change in the Status of Teacher Education, Consequent 
oh Changes in the Concept of, and Courses and 


Institutions for Teacher Preparation 
v o 


D 
X. 


Students of Education know that the first schools esfabli- 
of teachers were called «Normal 


Schools. Here, teachers of elementary schools were prepared. 


Shed in India for the training 


The pupil-teachers—as the trai 


nees were called—learnt justthe’ 


subject-matter that was necessary and acquired some, experi- 


ence of teaching, and then were 


certified as qualified teachers. 


en the beginning, there were very few methodology courses or 
education courses in these institutions. When Training Colleges" 


came to be established for trainin 


they did Not materially differ 


e be in the organisation of the coll 
raining employed. The first sc 


g secondary school teachers, 


from the Normal Schools whether 


ege or in the methods of 
hool for teachers started in ~ 


Madras in’ 1826 was called the Central School, and it trained, 


teachers without any courses in 


Methodolagy or Education. 


The real difference between thes Normal Schools «or Training 
Colleges and the institutions for liberal education in the, coun- 

' try was in the nature of the students admitted, those ¿who 
fee the schools for the teaching profession beiiiz mainly 
€ poorer sections or those Who 


Status and income by-English edu 
was no 


ki q 
ind of professional training 


wanted to improve their 


cation. The need for some , 


t felt till the fifties of the , 


19th century, The firat training schóol fcr the training of 


Secondary school teachers was estavlished in Madras in 1856 


and here, along” with general education, «Some professional 


` 


y 
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training iti a Model School Was given but, even,now, there 
‘were no professional subjects inthe curriculum. Jt was only after 
1882, that, on the basis of the recommendations of the Hunter 
Commission, Training Colleges were started and students 
were prepared for the 7.7. Diploma awarded by Government 
(as in Calcutta)*or L.T. Degree awarded by Universities (as in 
Madras). & E 


a > 


This history of the beginning of teacher preparation in 
Indiacis characteristic of the first stages in the development of 


a long time; and in both, only the poorer 
© sought entrance. |n course of time the 


teaching, were University graduates, without training in 
generally Preferred to the alumni of Training 


eges in America for 

A There Were several re 
treining Institutions in Brita 
the least among theni 


aoe forthe low Prestige of these 
n and the United States, and not 
titudÈ of the members of Uni- 
operation. The urp o id „teachers-training an inferior 

1 eved that subject study 


5 i ə 
ay, rei m 
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was liberał education as against professional studies and train- 
ing in the Training and Teachers’ Colleges, which they consi- 
dered ‘hs illiberal. This attitude did not change for some time 
even after Departments of Education were started in the 
Liberal Art Colleges in the U.S.A. ° These departinents son-, 
tinued as edutational Cinderellas in those colleges, having 
very fittle to do with the other. de partments? and gaining no 
esteem or appreciation from the. members of other faculties. 
Departments of Edugation were started in the Universities in 
Britain also late», to conduct post-graduate diploma courses 
for teachers who had a University Degree, and as the students 
enrolled had already had the benefit of a’ liberal education” in 
the University, they enjoyed prestige, but the department as 
such did not enjoy the same status, until it began to offer 
Post-graduate studies at the Master's Igvel in Education and 
offered facilities for research leading to Ph. Do In the U.S.A. 
too, the Liberal Arts Colleges gradually instituted a five-year, 
Programme for teacher education leading to the M.*Ed. "Degree 
and the Teachers’ Colleges began to expand their activities in^ 
the field of subject studies and provided fifth yea? courses 
leading to the Master's Degree in them, and even offered 
facilities for research, not merely in Education butevenin some 
Of the academic subjects. This has gone 8 long way in gaining . 
Prestige, and, today if teacher-education has become a res- 
Pectable department in any college oF university, it is mainly 
due to this.» Inter-departmental collaboration in teaching has 
Contributed much to members of the other faculties realising, | 
that teacher-education too is a liberalising puisuit. 
ro - «e p 
The prestige of teacher education was damaged still more 
by the dual system of training in Britain and a few Other coua- 
tties. When Teachers’ Colleges were organised in the ~¥.S A., 
ee mostly by converting the Normal Schools'into, 
pa ae and so the schools ceased to exist. Bat, in Eagland 
ae ales, the Training Colleges and the University Departments 
^ünued to train undergraduates and graduates separately < 
with very little contact between them. phe Training Colleges 
were naturally looked down upon by the University Departments 
as institutions of 4 lower order, and their training, a$ illiberal 
SUR compared. with theirs.? This has chatiged only recently. 
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The Training Colleges have now enlarged their curriculum of 
studies by adding a third year to their course, so *hat practically 
their trainees*reach the degree standard. /nstitutes of Education 
have been set up, each taking up the responsibility for coordi- 
nating the Work of the Training Colleges in each area with the 
"Urfiversity Departments. Teachers in the University Departments 
and in the Training Colleges, as members of the Faculty of the 
same Institute; therefore, now collaborate in giving the best 
training to all. The duality of the training to graduates and 
undergraduates in different institutions, of course, still conti- 
nues, but^the spirit of a unified course in teacher education 
Ras been introduced in it. This has helped to raise the prestige 
of thé training of teachers toa great 
] olleges are now hoping; and the 
National Union of Teachers is fostering this hope, that they 
degree granting institutions, or that 
e to take University examinations for 


n to wipe 
dual systefn in, the training of'tea Se chad 
depenus, to a large extent, the j 
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quality of teacher education, filles Ma oh 
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ning Colleges fer gra- 
hools, were established 


But, on this transition ` 
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gradually in more places following Lord Curzon's Government 
of India ResoJutión of 1904 which "specifically recognised the 
need for training, if teachers were to do their wark well. As 
the resolution particularly stated that “teachers Should be 
trained in the art of teaching if pupils are to be cused of their 
tendency to tely upon learning notes and textbooks by heart’? 
a practising school was set UP dS part of every Training 
College and demonstration lessons “by staff ^and criticism t 
lessons by the trainees, coupled with instruction in educa- 
tional theory, became the dominating concern of the svaining 
institutions. The Resolution on Educational Policy of 1913 
declared that "eventually under modern conditións, 19 
teacher should teach without training”, anc go, more training 
Schools and colleges came to be started. The Training 
Colleges were affiliated to the Universities in most provinces, 
but, as in other countries of the world, ‘they were not enjoy- 
ing theesame status as Arts and Science Colleges, and the 
Faculties of the University Departments did not consider" the’ 
work done here as liberal education, even when they were, 
sattached to the same institutions. The courses in the Training” 
Colleges were stereotyped and the traising was mostly ofa 
formal, rigid and routine type killing all initiative, and SO, was 
Often dull and disgusting. This was particularly so, 25 the 
trainees were generally men and women with long teaching” 
service. Selection to the Training Colleges was restricted to 
experienced teachers because the institutions were few. Even 
in 1945 there were only 38 Training Colleges in India, 22 for 
men and 16 for women, and the total numberof trainees in them 
Was not more than 1725 men and 880 women. The first proqres- , 
Sive step in teacher education, however, was, initiated ^as early 
as 1917 when the Sadler Report recommended the establigh- 
Ment of a Department of Education in each University..with a 
eae of Education as its head for conducting an ve 
Sübjs in Education; and the inclusion of pouce ae à 
censet in the Intermediate and B.A. Courses ïn the eges 
the Bere: Research in Education was also recommen e M. ‘ 
3 Sport, Within a few years, some Universities inclu ed . 
Ucation as a subject of study in the, Liberal Arts Colleges 


andi : " : 
i some, like Aligarh and Benat’s: Departments of Educa 


tion were organised. A beginning in educational research 
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was made ‘in 1936 when the Bombay University started the 
M. Ed. Course by research and followed it up by organising a 
Ph. D. Programme in 1941, Education now became a 
University’ discipline and though not readily welcomed, 
gradually it was accepted by many Universities, By 1949, 16 
“Universities wêre offering the M. Ed. Course, but'most of them 
were only B. Ed. courses at a higher level, extending to one 

é , Studies, with or without some 
University Departments were 


Except in a, few 


cation was not 
generally understood and appreciated and the M. Ed. course 


) ally given Up even where it had 
been organised. . 


f œ CO-Curricular activiti 
Studies ang. taining in ¢ jf 


f audio-visual aids. It was 

icat studies Should have- a 
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times, while, making the training intensively practical for 
peeung the challenge of professional efficiency, A paper on 
Current Problems of Indian, Education’, was > therefore 
pecosted along with a special study of one of the following 
V A RS Library Organisation, Educational »arid 
ocStional Guidance, School, Réiministration, Education of 


Backward Children, Rural Education, ‘Audio-visual Education, 


Rental Measurement, Physical Education, Organisation of 
O-curricular Activities or Social Education. The adoption of 
this syllabus in full, and working it out satistactarily without 
ae it merely a covering of portions in 
Rees tic an extension of the B. Ed.»céurse into a two- 
siege eae But, while accepting the view that a profes- 

course in teacher education should normally be a 


two- E f 3 H ‘ 
0-year course or even while recommending, it, no oneé^has 


e ; d 
Ver seriously demanded that such a step should be “taken 
It is, now réalis- 


ae itely: in view of practical difficulties. 
ore than ever before, that the one-year B. Ed. course 
1 a Uo serious purpose as a professional course, as’ the 

available is not sufficient for giving an intensively 


Practical training infused with a sound theory of education 


which is its background. Mere theory serves only to make 
into action and mere 


S 
peas incapable of putting thought i tior i 
freee. only to prepare technicians without insight. While 
trainin S have been found for extending. the undergraduate 
cvi D EM into a tWvo year course, in most States, no 
CORR 8S been taken with regard to extending the B. Ed. 
partly T partly because of the additiona du 
when PERS it would increase teacher-shortage & a time 
inge output of trained teachers has „tO be speedily 
Ay - It is also feared that a two-year B. Ed... course 


“woui 
d not be attractive to students unless teacher emoluments 
ec 


are cónsi 
© cónsiderably raiséd. x 
4 a / 
4.. "The I 
Multipronged-A roach to Solve the Problem of. 
Numbers a ^ E t i: 
a a i 


è 
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* Soluti 
A sonultions have now been found for 
extent, though, one cannat definitely Say W 


all these difficulties 


: : k j , 
education as a liberal pursuit for meeting the challenge of the. 


| cost involved, nd, 


nasty haste, wotld ^ 


hetherthey o 
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have been féund with a full awarene 


SS of the problam or by 
accidental circumstances. A multi 


of ihe:training imparted, 
plicity of «courses: and t 


of teacher*education as wi 


tion among them will only be of 
e is no one way of 
S the most effective 
erent approaches to 
he total number of 


n be prescribed a 
adoption of diff 
by increasing t 


majin Baroda., It can be"ftope NY such centres will 
be established in«the next” few The National Council 
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of Educational Research and Trainirfg has also formulated new 
programmes of study at the M. Ed. level intended for training 
specialists in the several fields of teacher-educatibr. such as 
curriculum development, guidance, ‘testing and measurement, 
educational administration etc. Research at fhe Ph. D» levei 
and individual and co-operative research programmes, are also 
encouraged by the National Council cf Educational Reseatch 
and Training and the University Grants Commission, with the 
result that in the néxt few years, there will be many mare than 
hitherto, qualifying at the Master's and Doctor's level in the 
différent branches of education. While in the United Statss 
Oves 30% of teacher educatars have doctomte, degrees and 
their sumber is increasing yearly even in Britain, we have very 
few in India even with the Master's Degree in Edücation on 
the staffs of Training Colleges. This deficiency can now^be 
hoped to be made up within a reasonable perfod, as there are 
at least 29 Universities where the M. Ed. course „is Now 
Organised. TE 


Q 2 ? 
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There are now over 260 Training Colleges running, the 

B. Ed. course. But the one serious drawback in the training 
Of teachers at the B. Ed. level has been the absence of any 
Provision for the training of specialist teachers in subjects like 
Science, Technology, Commerce, Agriculture, Fine Arts, Home 
Science, Music,’etc. The Regional College s started under the 
National Council in 1962-63 have therefore been specially 
Commissioned to undertake the training of these categories of 
teachers Who are now, needed for staffing the multipurpose, 
Schools. Along with the one year B. Ed. coyrse for gřaduates 
In Science, Commerce, Technology Agriculture ,and Crafts, 
four-year integrated courses for science teachers and, techni- 

i the teachers “have also been organised in these colleges. If 
Ls O'ir-year integrated course becomes popular, it will. goa 
d Y in meeting the shórtage of Specialist teachers in the 
Instit Subjects. For, training English teachers, English . 
to PA have been, started in some 1 ic 
entral Institutes of English, se? UP at Hyderabad and 


Bangalor MU HEUS SP 
j S —ning institutes In the 
regional | Several, /anguage träning SE 
anguajes and Hindi have also, been established. 


à n | 
Science dnstitutes and Iristitutes of Education have been set 
4 by 
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Universities in addition ~ 
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9 
up recently in all the States. The State Institutes of Éducation 
are not envisaged at present as agencies foi imparting, initial 
training courses, but only as centres for extension work with 
regard to primary school. teachers. It may be that courses 
in thém could we so designed that some of the, backlog of 


untrained teachers in prime7y schools could be cleared through 
a continged trcining programme. 


The 'Study Group' set up by the Ministry of Education 
and the Association of Training Colleges which met at Baroda 


with at leaet one in each State. 


colleges will be organising a four-year graduate programme of 


teaither education fo; those who have passed the Higher 
Seccndary or Fre-University exami 


yeai B. Ed. course for graduates, 


Open to all alike. These 
u ions with a strength of over 
i E 

different kind from the dece c eee 
S at p:esent- practising schools 
eing more closely 
period— in a way 


r Pre- University examination i 
: x : nation is 
anüther interesting experiment. While a four-year intenrated 
the one Yea: B. Ed. course 
& —and so is similar to the 
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five-year ptogrammes of teacher edusation in the Liberal Arts 
Colleges of U*S. 4s — the three-year course of training corres- 
Ponds io the 4-year?Teachers’ College programme, in the 
States. This differs from the Education course offered in the 


three-year Degree courses in Indian Universities in thatthe 1 


latter ,9re merely academic courses, without professional 
training. For Matriculates, it is à 4-yeat course. i esr 
. There are a fewsUniversities in India today where educa- 
tion is a subject’ at the three-year Degree course. , If these 
Courses are revised and made more intensive, perhaps sit mate 
be Possible to give practical traintig to them in the schools as 
Internees or as apprentices on first appointment without any 
further trairting in a Teachers’ Gollege for certification. The 
Possibilities of this have not yet beers fully. explored. "n 
Kerala, Education has now been introduced in*the two-year 
Pre-Degree course as one of the elective groups. The thecty 
eu Primary Education, the teaching of English and English 
anguage and Literature courses are the content óf this grotp 
"d lesson-plan discussions have been included “as practical 
Work but there is no practice teaching. It is proposed to include 

athematics and History with Methods of Teaching these 
Subjects as alternatives to English and Methods of Teaching 

nglish Shortly, and probably, some other subjects too, later 
on, ifthe experiment is successful. As a terminal course, the 
intention is tô prepare teachers for primary schools who would 
be better educated by highly qualified teachers in a college 
atmospherep and apprenticed under selected teachers in practi: 
Cal teaching in the schools where they are appointed hefore 
„Certification, It may be that a,good many of those who 
qualify themselves, desire to go for the Degree r and in antici- 
Pation of this; a three-year Degree course in Education as the 
next stage is being contemplated. If this course IS organised 
With the theory of Secondary Educatión and the methods of 
'eachipg the several subjects in secondary schools, this could 
Provide another channel of teacher preparation. Here again, 
Plactice teaching can ba given by uaar Nue CN 
eres eec 

Ys 
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If the Education cov'ses in the Pre-Degree dnd Degree 
Colleges prove a success, a good number of teachers will be 
trained without going through the Training Schoois and 
Training Colleges. It weuld then be possible to organise a 
:two=Vvear course in teacher education in the Training Colleges 
in the place of the one year B. Ed. course. In’ order to make 
it ‘attractive as a post;graduate course, it would be better to 
award the M. Ed. Degree instead of the B. Ed. Degree at the 
end of the two years. Graduates from th» Education Group, 
coming from Begree colleges may have an-initial advantage 
ever Arts and Science graduates in that they know educational 
theory, but if ar. additional subject (content) and its methodo- 
logy are also prescribed for them the difficult value of the 
course can be equalised for all. The subjects to be specialised 
may be one major arci one minor, and in the major they may 
be,required vo specialise at the Master's level. Education 
courses also can be done at the Master's level in the'course of 
these two Years, and a dissertation on the basis of research 
i Voie P expected to be done well. An 
the first eae a polvests can be planned, making 
e Dende Sie a oe who have not studied Education 
VOTE TR 2 AS ers of details can be worked out in 

that | am not alone i uta 1 mee dr ar 
aia ES RES NES orth this scheme ; in some form 
j en endorsed recently by many pro- 


essors who are embers of the Associatio of aining 


y 


- The Ministry of Education, Government of India, has 
Quite recently tormulated a Scheme, on the advice of the Study 
Group which met at Baroda and of a Committee of the 
» «National Council of Educational Research and Training 
appointed later on by the Ministry, for organisin i corres- 
pondence courses in teacher education for San and 
EE T teachers. The course for Brine ET 
tedchers Is to be two terms | i i insti 
tutional course in’ each: onger ån duration than the insti- 


State and run 

X FO E 2 , preferably by the State 
Institute ot Education ; and teachers in schools ane have put 
in at least two years of service will be Permitted to enroll 
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themselves Persqnal contact programmes extending to three J EC 
months are td be organised in some Training Colleges for 

those who are enrolled ; and work in these or ofher gelected 
Centres, will include block teaching practice, discussions, 
Practical work etc. Graduates will be allowed to tak ethe » 
correspondence course leading to,tpe B. Ed. Degree if they 
have put in three years of teaching seryice and are employed 

in some secondary school. . This course will be run by oné or * 
two selected Univercities and will be for 15 months,, The 
Training College in the student's vicinity will be the centre fer 
his parsonal contact programme and for at least thrée &nonthg G 
each candidate will have to attend seminars etc, in these 3 
colleges and he will do practice teaching undér a selected 
supervisor ih his school. There will’ be postal instruction in- 
theory subjects ,and examinations in both theory amd 
practice, of the same standard as those of the institutiqnal 
courses. “The purpose of both the courses is to clear the `e 
backlog of untrained teachers on an emergency footing. The 


courses for secondary teachers have started at c few places H 


b ar 
already. s 


This is a bold experiment, carefully planned in every detail 

so as to win the support of our teacher educators, administra- 
tórs and the public who are generally conservative in these ° 
matters. The very idea of correspondence courses is revolt- 
ing to many;and in teacher education, where practice is more 
important than theory, it is "difficult to convince them that this , 
could be done without watering down standafds. Of course, 
much depends on howsit is worked in practice. But initial e 
acceptance with some faith in it can be secured if the ‘public 
“is informed about the similar emefgency programme’ on hana 
in other countries. Training teachers through evening Giasses, M 

o summer courses etc., have been in vogue in the .post- Wat, 
period ifi some countries. Tbe "Cadet,teacher'strainingwpro ^ 
gramme, tried in Ohio, was for college students who, after. 
onlys2' years of study, became teachers in schools and conti- =, 
nued their education * for the Degree gnd the trainingefór ® 
teaching simultaneously for two more years Iñ some places, 
an addftional year was required. Evening courses *folgthe pre- 
paration of taachers are perhaps more easilf understood and 
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accepted by our people then courses over the radio or by post, 
but it rnust be remembered that we are trying to-stage an all- 
out campaign to fighttrained-teacher shortage, and that unless 
bold experiments are tried the solution may not be near. |f at 
‘east {hose who are to guide the schemes and work them, have 
full faith in their need anc "isefulness, half the battle is won. 
The multi-pronged approach ‘to solve the problem of 
numbers, as outlined above, has the advantage of not merely 
adding to {he number of trained teachers, but training a large 
Rumber-of teachers for every subject of study in the schools 
and opening the door for ofganising programmes of quality 
training in’ some of the institutions. The unified progranime- 
approach, as in the Comprehensive Colleges, will add to the 


Status and respect of-teachers, and this too will be an advance 
in tne right direction. 


> D H 
IL. Qualitative : How to Improve Teacher 


Efficiency Through 
A Teacher-Education. 


1. Defects in the Current 


- Programmes of Teacher- 
Education : Pointers for Reform 


education from the 
objectives till late in the forties of the 2 


spite of the criticis.a raised pointedly by Sir John Sargeant in 
his Report and the trenekant Criticisms of the courses in the 


Reports of the University Education Commission and the 
Secondary.. Education Commission, the reforms which had 


Point of view of its 
Oth century ; and in 
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been SEC! 5failéd to make themit purposeful and effective. 
The L.T^or B. T course still remains unsatisfåctotya whether 
it be from the point of view of the persons selected for train- 


ing or from the point of view of those who traim them. IL am o 


yet to see a* braining College principal who is proud of the 
course® he teaches, or a student "who had "ugdergohe the 
training speaking in glowing terms about it. “In fact, the. 
greatest critics of teacher-education were the products of 
these institutions. s They were unable to find much meaning 
for all the theory that was taught in the course and much. 
of the practice through which they were put. What they 
carries with them was bits 6f information in “Philosophy 
arid psychology which had very little practical use«o them. 

Very few were able to discern any relation between cary 
and practice. Much of the theory was in fact borrowed 
material pertaining to the theory of education elsewhere, and 

So, unrelated to our educational practices. They were unable 
to practise many of the methods into which they were initiated 
in,the college, during the course, in actual schoe! teaching, 

partly because adequate practice to gain a’ mastery of tiiege” 
methods had not been given afid partly because the actual 

conditions of the classroom did not permit the use of those 
méthods, as a matter of course. Mere acquaintance with 
ideas, apparatuses and techniques does not improve a teacher 
and when these are so foreign to the situation which confronts 
one, no attempt may even be made to try them and the result 


is that they are likely to get atrophied. Those Who made an 5 


attempt to try them weve baffled when they found that the” 
methods of teaching evolved in countries where internal 


assessment was the means of testing pupil-grov.:th, were ill- ^ 


suited to coaching for external examinations and were found 
tc? Withdraw in despair. This is a situation which is frustrat- , 
ing and if‘it was not condemned in public, it was oily because - 
few teachers thought it their business to make an issue of it, 
and if éver their voice was raised against it, it was never 
heard by those who counted. 


1 


The first serious.attempt to improve the B. Ed. Curse was 
made in 195@ when the Ministry of Education prepared 
the new draft syllabus. But ever this has rot helped to make 
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the course convincing. A lot of junk. which could be 
safely left out of the syllabus in theory subjects has been 
retained hy the Facultiqas in many Universities, and portions 
*proposed to be added in theory from the point of view 
of their usefulness for practice, have been mutilated and 
watered down as they were new and all teachersdid 
not know them. Where tne practical work suggested has 
beem,adopted in good faith much of,.it cannot be done 
well during the time allotted to it, and at least some aspects 
wave ween badly perverted in practice. Copying statistical 
tables from text „books ald presenting them as a record of 
practical: work in Evaluation and Measurement or buying 
ready-made material from the market and presenting them as 
one’s work in Art aud Craft, and these being accepted readily 
by:the Colleges for grading purposes, may be two instances, 
Out of many more which may be quoted as proof. 


What is lacking is an awareness of purpose. Perhaps a 
redefinition of the course in terms of objectives and the inclusion 
of theory, which bears on Practice, in a way which would help 
translating the objectives into behaviours of the teaching-learning 
situation, and a concerted attempt to carry out regarding 
Practicals the directions with a view to imparting all the know- 
ledge and skills which these are meant to convey, will alone put 
the course ona respectable basis, An integration of the Train- 
ing Colleges with the Schools, which is sadly lacking today, has 

; to be brought about. Training College work should be directly 
related to school Work, and the visits from the Training 
Colleges to the schools should cease to be looked upon as 
unwelcome visitations. The reform of the curriculum alorie 
Thay not achieve this. A new spirit will have to be infused 

For this, the staff and tne 

cted, the Colleges pro- 
between the work of the 

s brought about. A realisation 

™, as well as its urgent need, is 


.Step towarj olution of the problem is 
fraugut with difficulties, but it is not impossible. Aad, if we 


sucseed, we would be making cach one of the institutionally 
trained teacher a ;eader. 
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2. “The Objectives of Teacher-Education as Bais Ger the 
Qualitative In TMH of Courses 
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G 
No one would deny that the true purpose! Of oteacher- 
education is to produce good teachtrs, though here may be a 
difference of opinion as to who is a good teachér. All would, 
however, agree that excellence im à teacher is relative to the 
tasks which he ought to perform and that theses, tasks" shoüld 


be determined with reference to the nature and needs of " 


children, as well as Sf the changing society in which they live. 
The schools are the institutions set up by the community 
solely for educating the young boys and girls into fall pez 
sonatities by providing opportunities for harmonious develop- 
—ent and into responsible citizens of the State by putting them 
in position "in the histories of the community and of the racé 
and helping them to develop proper "perspectives for the 
renewal of the social order. Naturally, on the ‘quality of» the 
schools depend, to a great deal, the accomplishments and "the * 
attitudes of the citizens of the State. The school takes its. 
character from its teachers and if they are the right type" of © 
‘men and women who had the right type of education and have 
developed the right attitudes to life, that will be the surest 
guarantee of the continuance of healthy traditions and the 
tsansformation of others through progressive changes towards ~ 
the common good. The importance of teacher-education lies 
in the fact that the education and training which the teachers 
receive are the chief meang of preparing them to take up this 
responsibility. Q9 ; 
3. The Importance “of Selecting the ERE Type of^ 
Trainees 


.»? The task of educating the teachers for this responsibility- 


becomes more difficult, as those who seek, admission $o 
Teachers’ Colleges are drawn from families of relat ively modest 
means. The cultural background of many may not be so rich 
asto take things for granted and so, often it may be necessary | 
not merely to impart knowledge and s«ills pertaining to the 
subject-matter and the methods of touching but also to create 
and develop, by ‘deliberate effort, healthy, social eues, 
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Where wrong attitudes have been formed, it may be necessary 
to'change a whole set of basic values together with the beliefs 
techniques end skills which have been acquired and cherished 
for long. From among persons who are born in the more 


affluent sections of soclety, those who volunteer to enroll 
“themselves in the profession, leaving apart the very few who 
do so: because of a debiie for the calling, may mostly be in- 
tellectually op emotionally unsuited for better things; for one 
reason, in their case, for electing the teaching profession, in 


hd cofditions of employment alone will attract the right. type 
of men and women in large numbers. It is time that adminis- 
volved in keeping the 
of higher emoluments 


o 
for professional Studies lik 
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in the other departments of the Uni i FN 
ing admission to Teachers' Col- 


decent employment. Sam 
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Colleges fave, shown that except fcr a small minority all others 2 
are 3rd class graduates or 3rd class Masters’ Degree holders. 
But préstige institutions here and there in India? have been 
attracting a large number of applications, and so, some of 
them have been able to go through a procegs of seleétion, 
Marks scored? in University examinations, the backgroünd of 
experience in teaching and performance in some, tests adminis- 
tered have been the usual criteria"for selection. These dö not " 
really test the competencies desired of a good teacher — where 
an interview is dlso held it is often meaningless, as it is not 
generally oriented towards the purposes of the training. In 
fact as Dr. S. Shukla points out i his paper in the Symposium 
eacher Education, these interviews might quite often be 
“mere protective mechanisms developed by the adrainistration 
to avoid the charge of favouritism”. Where there are a large 
number of applicants and the tests and interviews are taken 
seriously, those who are absolutely unfit for the profession» 
are sometimes eliminated. Those who are uhable to’ see or hear 
well or speak clearly or those who have physical deformities . 
sof aserious nature may be rejected but those with bad health 
and emotional maladjustments, those who are ignorant or 
misinformed, those who dislike children, those who have 
nothing but contempt for social service and those who are 
thoroughly impatient may still get in, because the tests and 
the interviews often measure only the attitudes they profess to 
have and fot their real attitudes as are evidenced by past 
performance. It is these persons who become misfits in 
teaching. » 
4. The Hallmark of a Qualitative Education: GESIUIOU 
of Teacher Qualities and Competencies ^ 


Basically those who enter the teaching profession in our 
country must have attitudes which are favoul'able to demo- 
cracy and must have ideals which reflect the culture of the 
cormmunity, if they are,to be good teachers. Translated into ^ 
behaviour patterns, it mbans that they should have respect for 
the human personality and regard for the community. - They 
must “also believe in the freedom, of opinion i alas indivi- 
duals and gn the methed "of solving social problems by 


3 
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conferring together and Szbordinating individual views to me | 
collecüive will. .They must be friendly and CAST ci 
capable, o1 taking ‘interest in others. They must love chi a 

and enjoy playing with them and never be impatient of corr z 
&ting,them. They must have imagination and sympathy, 
well as the ability to reason out taking all facts into consi 
deratica and coming to correct conclusions. They must ee 
tolerance enough to co-operate with others and a sense o 
humeur to enjoy a joke or appreciate the mistakes of pupils. 
These are,quatities which help keeping good’human relations, 
nd, intheir absence, their contact with other persons would 
be damping all creative efforts, 


A 


To be creative in teaching, a teacher must know his 
Subject well; and ;f he is not to become out of date, he | 
must take pieasure in reading as well as in attending 
professional meetings; for as A.N. Whitehead observes, 7 
“knowledge is like fish; unless it is fresh, it stinks”. Curiosity 
tc learn and sensitivity in reacting to changing situations 
are qualities’ that add to the worth of a teacher. The ability 
to communicate knowledge is as much important as the 
ability to acquire it; and when communication is not merely 
effective but tempered with Understanding it makes teaching 


a ‘personal intercourse’ between a mastermind who knows 
and each tender mind which absorbs. n 


——— o o 


e 

The capacity to love children, coupled with an under- 
standing of the child mind, not merely helps good teaching 
but ‘s essential for Shaping the character of the pupils. 
An understanding of the $ocial forces at Work is, for any, 
teacher, as much important as Scholarship and devotion to 
the work; for, the interaction in the Schools:is not merely. 
5etween “one teacher and his Students but between teachers 
and ceachers and teachers and parents. Methods of teaching 
may be invented as occasion demands and loyalty to. those 
that are learnt,may not be necessary; but unless ong has 
mastery over the tecaniques of teaching and evaluation which 
have been developed through the experience of others, one 
may not'be able to make use of all availabla aids to teaching 
and terting:and make the best of» what the profession has 


e 
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bequeatlied P the teacher. $ TO p 
s : 
A’ teacher who has all these qualities ‘and? abilities may 
still not make a good teacher if he does not believe in the o 
worth of the profession and do his teaching with conviction. d 
It is this that makes work a vocation. 9 v^ V. 
e a o 
A good programme of teacher-education should, therefore,» 
be oriented towards, the cultivation ofall these habits, attitudes ° 
abilities and skills. Adding to the knowledge, of the teacher- 
$ traigee in the subjects which one has to teach, cannot, there- 
fore, be left out of the curriculum. The hit and miss type of ^ 
_exemination which one has tô take for quálifying fora Degree ` 
| ' often leads to selective learning of the subjects in ihe colleges 
| and this invariably results in leaving big, gaps in the subject- 
| content of the courses taken, some of which might be of know- 
ledge nost important for a prospective teacher. In the absence 
J of a re-learning of the subject from the point of view Of the re- 
quirements of the schools, it may so happen that the teacher fume 
> bles on small details when teaching a class. Quite differentis the ^ 
situation wherein the teacher is called upon to teach in. school 
what he has not learnt, as itehad not been provided in the 
j college curriculum for him to learn. Teaching English through 
"the structural approach and teaching Social Studies or General 
Science are examples. If they are not taught as part of the 
course in the Training College, they are seldom learnt. While 
subject-matter courses are given in the Training Schools, 
the trainees are expected to learn therü by self-study in 
the Training Colleges? This is because of the short duration > 
of the B. Ed. course. But the havoc done i®not compensated 
for by the few months or the little money saved: The stress 
js on the subject matter in Continental institutos and in 
Russia. |f the teacher who goes out of the Training College 
se has tô win prestige and honour, he sbould át least know what 
he has to teach; how it is to be taught has no mesning so long 
ashe has no grasp of the content. This is perhaps the most 
needed reform in the Tlaining College curriculum. The, aBility* 
to manipulate matter in accordance with the shanging require- 
ménis of individuals or grades taught is evidence of the 
creative cepacity of a teacher, and the source of this capacity - 
Y E ° 2 
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* is nothing but a thorough mastery of the subject; matter. 


S 
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5. Curricelüm äs Determined by Objectives 


The core subjects of teacher-education in India have, 
* J " 
for à Yong time, been History and Principles 'of Education, 


ction. Here isa calamity from which 
Ses have to be Saved. 


Il be to promote 
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into the Problems 
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Thé strictly professional part of the training of, the teacher 
is that which imparts the abilities and skills necessary for 
practising the science and art of education. When^we say that 
schools in “as democracy should train disciplined individuals 
whG'would be capable of situational thinking and of-translat- 


D. 
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o 
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ing thought into action taking full responsibility for whatever. ° 
is done and thatthe administration of a school should be as ° 


that of a co-eperative commonwealth, we, are préscribjng 
methods of teaching and administration which are‘quite differ- 


ent from those which suited the, days of authoritarian instiüc- ^ 


tior. and control—systematic’ practice in group: dynamics and 


- “school self-government will have to be part of the Training 


College programme, if teachérs shall, with confidence, set 
about doing then. How many are the new methods of teaching 
which a trainee learns in the college today, and yet, how. few 
are those which he ever employs in the class-room? Even when 
lessons are planned on the new objective-centred approach» 

„ teaching is done mostly according to the Herbartiancsteps. P 

% Oo fo 

The Problem Method and: the Project are pet expressions 

used frequently, but seldom practised ; because, lacking 
"adequate training in them, teachers often feel diffidence in 
trying them in their schools, when they are free to do what 
they like. Practice gained in preparing objective tests, enter- 
ing cumulative records; diagnosing weaknesses in School 
subjects or taking remedial lessons, and meintaining (or using 
audio-visual aids is se little that seldom has a teacher confi- 
dence in doing these when once he leaves the portals of the 
essays on Individual or Group Guidance: or 
g may be written by the trainees- Futapart 
they would have acquired no mastery of 
the teohniques of thése important deyelopments. Of couise, 
some of the techniques in teaching may be used' mechanically 


college. Long 
Programmed Learnin 


by.rtiany, but in the absence of a real understanding of the- . 
me Youtine-type work devoid ,of meaning. ` 


principles they beco 
Some processes are repeate 
they fail to impress. Going t 
comprehended steps, without 


d as thougli by 'conditioning', but 
hrougn the motions;only of dimly 
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insight into principles, they = 
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«carry on. Ves aE are no better than lay pear they 
cease to command respect. The most important ‘asis of pro- 
fessional power ie esoteric knowledge, and unless the paene 
proves that he is competent to do things which others canno 
do, how car: his prestige rise ? 

While the “echniciari ‘approach’ characterised by: un- 
meaningful dr&ling is to be condemned as of no use in 
improving the efficiency of the teacher, we need not at all be 
apologetic about having to adopt techniques ag part of teacher 
education. Technológy is part of our culture. It involves know- 
ledge and skills necessary for understanding, and a study Of it 
can well be a Jibere! education, es humanisin 
any others” The techniques of research, w 
open up a whole vista of knowledge, and wi 
of these techniques no teacher can have a 
findings in the field of his Study. A teacher has to be: master 
of at least the techniques of Action Research if he is to Junder- 
stand many day-to-day problems. If he analyses difficulties 
thrown up, in the course of his teaching in a spirit of research, , 
his. whole attitude to his class and work would change. From 
being a vendor of second hand knowledge he would raise his 
Status to that of a creator, Instead of fitting all teachers into 
a rigid mould —and this is what training unfortunately has come” 
to signify—if Teachers’ Colleges engage themselves in turning 


out skilled creative workers, they would be ehailed as 
institutions promoting leadership. ^ 


g in its effect as 
hen mastered; can 
thout a knowledge 
ccess to the latest 
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be unique, and teacher edu- 
cation shall not be aimed at des 


troying this uniqueness. The 
earlier the teacher-educators realise that their business is noi - 


2 ket standardised products capa- 
ble or doing teaching work 


\ almost alike, everywhere and 
always, the quicker would they change much of the existing 


i l Sare t& be trained as experi- 
menters, their educators shall Not be mere translators of 
bookish information but bévome acti 
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must radical] change if the colleges are to strike new ground” j. 
and revelutionisé methods of schooling. Moye and more young ` 
men with brilliant Academic record must be d?afted in to 
replace the not-so-well educated but experienced, teachers, as 
the latter are, bound to be traditionalists, who are slow to 
charge. “Narrow notions of psofessionalism and edcessive 
concern with the minutes of” the padagogical precess» and 
method of teaching" which dominate the scene today may’ 
have to be boldly given up. Teacher Education may be made 
a truly liberal study by including more of the*courses basis to 
the science of education in the curriculum but the practice of 
the art of education intelligeritly and efficiently by every 

- "teacher shall be the purpose to which the entire programme 
should be oriented. The test of the pudding is in the eating. 
When teachers do this primary task^well, their prestige as 
moulders of future citizens will become high; and society will 
give them the respect and regard which is their due. This is 
the take-off time to transform themselves into ‘social engineers’. 
Widening their sphere of activity to comprehend the ‘adult 
members of the locality, they may now become co-workers in 
community life, sharing their. superior knowledge of teh and 
things to mediate between men and women who need their 


* help in enlarging personal and social life. 
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A Pfea for English 


re was necessary in India. 


history, was the study of English 
So necessary for us as at Present. After about seven hundred 
years »of. subjection to foreign rule We bre 
Indian air in 1947. Si 


Qr thwarting challe 


What is the rebl position of English in India ? 
Britishers ruled Over this country, English, no dou 
the, patronage of the rulers, but it was 
commun'cation betwee, 


whe «ew English and 
almost negligible, „Even t 
amongst themselves in 
language of the gatheri, 


Even where 
bi, enjoyed 


tongue if i 
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contact with the English language 
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for whone Egon was then used. _ It was used in the govern- 5 , 


ment offices ott in the provinces and at the Centre and in 
the universities. The need of the people for à common langu- 
age for communication never engaged the attentin by the 
English knowing elite. The individual talked in, Hindi, English, 
or the regional language as it suited him best on a padicular 
occasion. It would have, therefore, been best if this matter 
of communication through a commón language had ;.been , 
left to the decision of the common people and both the 
government ane the political parties had not given undue im- 
portance to it. But we have now gone too far and there 
seems to be no going back... Things as they stand now : 
demand a solution. The solution depends dn an: understanding 
of the realities and the reality is that English cannot be the link 
language of this country because the two parties between 
whom it is required to serve as a link do not know English. 
The quéstion of replacing English, therefore, does not arise. 
and my friends from the South should not make it a~prestige 
point if the people's verdict is not in favour of English serving! 


* as lingua franca. o 


‘ ^ E 


All the same the way this problem of English is being 
handled is a matter of very great concern to every lover of 
` literature. Prof. Naresh Chandra hinted that 
its Ranaissance where all sorts of 
foreign inffuences are penetrating into the very fibres of Indian 
society and where values are undergoing a complete change. 
One sometimes wonders at the tremendóus change brought 
about in our social structure, in our marriage conventions, in 
our mode of living, in our attitude towards life (eoi The 
headway that India is making today In the field oi art, science, 


I i he result of our'intimate 
iterature and culture IS very largely t 
gie? Who can deny the fact 


tend literature in°any of our regidnal 
has been directly importe- from 


language and 
India is passing® through 


that tBe latest theory in ar 
languages including Hindi 
otftside this country 
influence has also 


literature in a certain direction, but 
,of the Russian 
this fas been jhe result not of our knowledge:sf t 


and the Ghinese language, but becaus8 of their literature 
* e 
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Yontributed a lot to the growth of oui 
oneshas to admit thet all 
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? No doubt, the Russian and the Chinese , 
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which was readily available to Indians in the ien langu- 
age and from which either it has been diréctly imported 
or translated into’ the regional languages: : 


Regarding the Westérn influence, one need not deal at 
length. Suffice it to say that all that goes in Hindi in the name of 
‘New Poetry’, oréNeu-Poetry’ js directly the result of T.S. Eliot 
and kis conteniporaries in English literature. There is, however, 
one difference between the two. When Eliof talks of surrealism 
in poetry, he has „a very clear picture of the western society 
its frailties and limitations, the progress that science has made 
and its terrific impact on today’s life, with the result that his 
surrealism is a ceftain creed ifi which his faith is intense. | 
should say, absolute. But when the Hindi poet talks of the 
same surrealism and, presents new images through his uses, 
théy are just the shadows of a reality that exists somewhere 
„else and which has never been studied ; rather they are com- 
pletely inconsistent‘with the Indian way of life and society 
‘which is still five hundred years behind the new nuclear 
"era of the: West. This is just because he never cared to study 

Er.g5sh language and‘literature in the spirit in which it should 
have been studied and yet in his craze for something new he 


had to go to those writers of the West who have made a 
tremendous impact on humanity. 


| fear that if in our enthusiasm to do away wthE nglish, 
we completely abolish English from our schools and colleges, 
we shall be deprivirig Hindi and other regional languages of that 
rich Knowledge which exists in the West and which we cannot 
help falling back pon. Some friends of mine may not relish my 
remarks and" may say that India has its own legacy of the past 
which <s~ery rich and we need not look to the West for any import 
of knowledge whether in the field of art, science or literature. 
They may quote fagore.and Prasad, for example, whÜ were 
esseritially dndjan in all that they wrote and their works are 


sliving monuments of Indian culture, and philosophy. There 
“again, | have to dùd a little. Tagore, n doubt, wrote a lot and 


all that he wrofe was first in Bengali. His contribution to 
Bengali literature was far superior to all that. he wrote in English. 
But one cannot deny that if the West could acknowledge 
E o o d 
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Tagore and jvene to the extent of conferring upon himthe ^' 
Nobel.Prize for "literature, it was through the translations of 
his works in English. Luckily, he was born with a silver 
spoon in his mouth and had time and leisure: to give his 
Songs and dramas an English rendering. But what about Presaü 
and Mirala ? Who can deny that<their works represent the 
very spirit of Indian culture and have kigh literaty valle which _ = 
is in no way inferior to?Tagore's. But since they could not ' 
reach the public outside India, they could never get terna- 
tional recognition." The theme of Kamayani is as grand and 
magnificent as that of Milton’s but no Hindi loviiig pet-^ 
acted as Fitzgerald, with the result that only the. scholars and 
studénts of Hindi read Kamayani oy anything about it. The 
world knows Shelley as a rebe? poet. But can there be a 
greater rebel then Nirala, who was the very.embodiment*of 
rebellion.and did not yield to any dogma and convention at 
the very cost of his life? Those who ,have read Nirála's' 
‘Ram ki Shakti Puja’ know well the eternal fire that Nirala « 
was. But unfortunately these and many other great and plo- ^ 
“mising poets and writers of Hindi shall never be known to.the 
outside world, because Hindi lovers are no more in a mood 

to study English and unless one has developed not only a fair 
ecquaintance but a good command over a foreign language 
how can one convey one's thoughts through it? Our South 
Indian friends who shall be studying English along with their 
mother tongue shall have? an edge over the Hindiwallas who 
Will get recognition neither at home nor abroad. It is from 
this point of view again, that the study of English comes à 
very important and should not be discarded. ə s i 


" 


So far | have dealt with the problems which cannot be 
solved unless'we study English as one of the subjects at .the 
School ;and the college level. | have intentionally avoided 
raising the bogey which the politicians in our country take 
use of. All the same-one cannot help making some observa- 
tions where the interest cf the nation is conce:ned. The use 
of English as a medium of instruction “is a much talked of 
subject, Both the Government aná'the ' people, have been 
criticising the use of English as a medium of.instruction. Even 
before independence Gandhiji was not in favou: of ‘having 


" aVailable for education. H 
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English as a medium of instruction. That yas untlerstandable. 
Upto the higherosecondary stage regional language or the 
mother tongue should be the medium of instruction for quite 
a few reasors. We learm English these days as a foreign 
languege. Naturally our competence in English IS not expected 
to be the same as in the muther tongue. We are exposed to 
-the mother-tormue right from’ our very childhood. All our 
experiences physical, social or emotional are received and 
conveyed through the mother tongue, |t is true not only for 
us, Indians; but fot the natives of all the countries in the 
world. Also ina democracy everybody is to be offered equal 
Opportunities for education. This Opportunity is readily avail- 


able when ‘instruction is imparted through the mother torfgl@. > 
That is why in nearly all the States the i 
upto the higher 


language. For th gh the English 
medium: or whose mother tongue is English, we have the English 


"medium schools as well. One is free to send his ward in 
either of the two schools. It is only a question of means and 
choice a ‘ 


: 

However, in the Education Co 
‘Of ‘common schools’ has been 
the view goes, will replace the En 


mmission's Report, the idea 


alternative butto attend t 


ott affecting the quality of 
discussicn, it i 


n g nors and Private tutors — 
or 4 sending them to such Placés wh 


ere quality education is 
available. You can only take the ho 
make him drink.“ The 
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public scheols. They have their own limitations. "But it 
cannot be denild at the same time that they are far superior as 
regards weir standards to a common school. That,is one of 
the reasons why all those who talk of ‘common’ school 
education' do not miss the first opportunity of sending their 
own wards to’a-public school on one pretext or the other., The 
salvation, therefore, does not lie in* losing down the -public 
schools and replacing them by 'common^schools''but by intro- 
ducing reforms in the existihg high/higher secondary schools 
through Institutignal Planning and thereby x raising ** their 
standards. And one of these reforms should certainly include 
the improvement in the teaching gf, English. R d 

* o v : ^ 

There is yet another aspect of the, question which cannot 
be lost sight of. These days we have been hearing a lot about 
‘pursuit of excellence’ in education. The" Education Commis- 


sion has, also expressed its concern regarding the falling | 
standards in university education and suggested „ways and ' 
means of putting a stop to this fall, one of which is the esta- . 


blishment of centres of superior studies and academic 
Tesearch. However, it looks very funny when we’come across 
the decision that the medium of, instruction even at the College 
and University stage should be the regional language and 
mot English. Thiswould in a way mean that all research 
leading to excellence in education is possible only through 
the regional, language. The arguments put forward by the 
advocates of this change afe : one, the type of English which a 
student learns at school is so poor that it does not help him to 
understand the lectures given at the college level through tha 
English medium, as such, instead of attending his classes, he 


„finds interest elsewhere; secondly, because of, his poor 


command over English, he finds it difficult to understand, what 


s written in the books, as most of the books in all the subjects - 


are in English with the sesult that he does nət, inculcate the 
habit of library study and depends more on mugging up ‘rom 
the bazaar notes and using unfair means in the examinauon; 


thirdly, since at the scho@l level also English will only remain . 


an optional subject, it 1s no use keeping it as the medium of 

instruction at the college and the’ University level, because 

‘that would mean depriving 9 '/2"ge majority fram the opportunity 
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of aio higher education; and lastly theree are now 
enough books in the regional languages whichtcan Serve as a 
Source of knowledge and information even for the collége and 
University students ; and where they are wanting, efforts are 
being made tg enrich these languages through translations 
“frdm.English and other foreign languages. As Such, there is 
no need of keeping English as the medium of instruction. 


S3-called educationist worries as to what will 
teachers who all their life have been teachi 
,English medium. [Instruction in a class-room i 


E S only effective: s 
When there -is complete rapport between t 


he teacher and 
the (taught.’ This needs teachers’ command over the lan- 


guage through which he teaches. Moreover, teaching is 
ah art which cannot be acquired iña day. How can you 
expect that with this Swjtchover from English to the regional 
language tke. lecturers and professors in the colleges and the 
universities will succeed in establishing this rapport in such a 


Ng through the 


_pailSory language fora stu 
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short time ? &nd"so long as this “does not happen, will not 


the standards remain where they are, or may evencgo, down ? 
o 


The second argument advocates teaching, thfough .the 
regional language because the student cannot understatid ^ 
books'written in English. This again’ is a matter which has to 
be diagnosed. Why, after all, the studehts couldnot cultivate 
library study habit? _ It is bécause all through their career in a 
school, they were,never motivated to do any reading of Efiglish 
books beyond their text books. There was hardly ariy attempt 
to build up their reading habits. Thjs itself can serve as a topi“ 
for investigation and research t know whether our students 
‘have really developed their reading habits in their mother 
tongue. | am sure the results will reveal something disappoint, 
ing. Psychologists have proved that if ong has really 
cultivated ea habit of reading in one language it is not difficult « 
to transfer it to the other language. The truth, however, is that 
they do not possess any such habit. Then why blame English 
for that ? Even at the college level it is not too late to begin if 
our English teachers take some trouble. Ail they need do icto 
build up a good library of graded books comprising abridged 
and simplified versions of short stories, novels, biographies, 
trevels, adventures etc. apa ? c 
four: weeks which they need give to the newcomers involving 
a rovisiant or their language skills as also developing reference 
‘skills. and“ note-taking. Onde the student-has confidence that 
he, of his own, can read and understand books‘from his library, 
there is no Teason why, he should not develop this into, a 
regular habit. h à 
at since English is no more a cəm- 
dent at the school, there is, no use 
ining ¿t as a medium of instruction, at thé College level ` 
orang in doubts. No sane person will appřeciate v^e - 
Es D me State Governments of removing English 
decisio: taken by $9 The Government’ of India has’ 


| curriculuny. : SUN 
from the schoo at English Will continue to be 
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unequivocal terms i : 
pam of the three languages as a part of jt». National 
taught. ; 


^ 

{ àly, there has ‘been a strong 

i Education. Secone , th : 

Porcin in fawout of restricted admissions to the colleges and 
opinion ir 


4 


The third argument th 


rt from a crash programme of about ~ 


i d. ame / 
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* 
the Universities in order to maintain® at high standard. 
The majority has to go in search of jobs or vocation! training 
after the high school or take up independent business. This 
is what tke Education Commission has also said. Naturally 
`> tkere is no need of changing the medium of jnstruction from 
English to the regiona? tanguage because it is presumed 


that. those who go in for higher education have the capacity to » 


follow instructions through English. 
e © 


The fast argument of having sufficient books of all the 
"subjects in the regional languages isfar from the truth. We 
are facing acute shortage of scientific and technical textrbooks 
and reference books in.the regional languages. In sonie ateae 
it is impossible to teach even the graduate classes not to talk 
of the Post graduate classes and Conducting research without 
taking the help of books written in English. To say that this 


ee fieeney is being made good by translations into the regional 
languages also does not hold water. In this era of sputniks, 
knowledge in all fields is growing at 


i ) such a fast rate that if one 
via B ee pace,with it even by studying books, magazines 
ue ete In English, it 'S Not possible. The latest journals 
man soar ines are sometimes not even available. To think of 
de a modem into the regional languages without any loss of 
tying an impossibility. In other Words, let us frankly 
? e A H 
repared to remain behind other progressive 
f decades but would prefer 
“of. translation, we perh: en e een whan vieta 
which needs equal ci 
r ommand í 
Janguage from which Oras ee uae St 
translate. It "looks ta 
i ther i inati 
when we are decrying th cae or Cua imaginstion ti 
` "from where Shall wi 
! as e find e 
„„tfgjislate 2 Does it not imo, eee” 


i : f 
Lastly, before | clo% 
sensibio M l should make fervent appgal,to all 
rationalis e a the countty that they’ should keep the 
PPetmost in théir minds before, deciding an 


= am: 


^ 


e 
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n A PLEA FOR ENGEISH* & C e 16$ 


H ` p^ 
issue like the retention of English as a medium of ‘struction 
at the Univesity” level. The world today has grown so com-^ /- 
plex shat sitting inan ivory tower, We canpot sealise’ what is 
happening in the outside world. For that reason, "oyr minute 
to minute contact is necessary. TI's contact is possible only 
through a= foreign language and no one can*deny that out of 
all such languages English is most easily accessible. elf we & 
deprive our budding scientists, research scholars, academicians, , 
educationists and plannérs from the knowledge of English; - . 
the day is not far when we shall be completely outwitted.even 
by the small progressive nations of the world and in a world ^... 
of "competition it will be difficult for us to survive. el am sure, 
.nofe of us is anxious for hat day and asssuch let us not be 
led away,by sentiments and emotions but be more realistic 
and practical in our approach to this problem in Indian 
education. The Three Language Fórmula, with Engligh as 
the medium of instruction at the University Stage is the only 


€ 


practical solution of this knotty problem... oats 
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Wastage and’ Stagnation in 
- `- . Elementary’ Schools 


o 
m a o e 
z - cf 
About forty years ago,:the Auxiliary Committee» on the 
Growth of Education in Brit 


‘Wastage’ was defined by the Ha 


E 


È 


> 
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E f 
D 


Committees f n " 
MR REFS raised certain controversies, even though itis > 
pte operationally in almost all the studies. The main 4 
before 


1 - S 
Emai is whether or not all pupils who*drop out 
AE ena d class of a stage of education should be'includ- 
hich? efinition of ‘wastage’. This impljes viewpoints 
d orm tle-basis for the two definitions given below:, ^ 


s from.the argument that wastage 
es of education prescribed 
These objegtives, as the 
nnot be accomplished unless 
he last class of the stage” 


Wan definition flows 
fib in e related 1o the objectiv 
sigs ne under investigation. 
di a ers of the argument say, ca 
No Da oc More than a term in. t 
*or iro d or actually passes it. For instance; attainment 
ape nest literacy is considered to be the main objective 
y education (classes I-IV or V) and any child who 
befgre spending 


dro S S 
Ps out or is withdrawn from school 
s IV or V or before .. 


Sufficient *time (at least 120 days) in clas: 


a ide á 
ctually passing it, constitutes a case of wastage 
d on the concept of. ‘incre- 
s. The supporters of this 


d of the ‘stage’ should be 


a The second definition is base 
ntal gains’ in learning outcome 


definiti ; 
efinition argue that the ‘year’ instea 


t à 
aken as the temporal unit of enquiry because every year of 
nment of the objectives laig 


eae enables the partial attain 

WE or the stage under investigation. Consequently, a child 

n o drops oat in the last class or is withdrawn, before reach- 
g or passing that class is not a case of wastage- 

It may not be out o place to make a few observations ore 
ae Second definition. This definitionis hardly'acceptabie for 
the primary stage where the phenomenon ‘Japse into illiteracys 

| intervenes. The studies conducted in Maharashtra (Provincial 
Board of Primary Education, Bombay. 41; the Satara Study, _ 
1955) have shownthat as a minimum four years: schooling is 
Necessary for every child to ensure the retention of effecive _ 
literacy in his later life. Although the phenomenon 1Ps 
into illiteracy’ does not operate at the middle stage, Article 48 

Of the Indian Constitution provides „for universal, free and 


compulsory education for all chi he, age of 14 


E Idren up to t 
Which means education uF tO class Vl* OF MI Ung 


` 


ons o 
999°, CRUCIAL’ PROBLEMS IN INDIAN EDUCATION 
p i z ee 
3 constitutional provision perhaps implies that this is the "Hadr 
i of education required to produce good citizegs. Althoug . 
no systematig studies have been conducted to find out=he years 
of schocling required for acquiring citizenship training, yet it may, 
not be toomuch to assume that reaching or actually passing 
class VII or VIII is necessary to accomplish this objective. 
: gg 9 
Nevertheless, it may be safe to assume that the concept o 
. of ‘incremental gains’ would apply to the secondary stage of 
education. To illustrate, those children Who drop out after 
passing class IX will not constitute wastage if they acquire 
Such skills as are required of them to fit in the jobs they^have 


planned to pursue in life as adults, ij 


Methods of Measuring the Plienomena 


` The next aspect of the problem i 
extents of. wastage and stagnation. 

» adopted for assessing the Magnitude 
discussed in the following Paragraphs, 


S how to measure the 
The various methods 
of the phenomena are 


e 


Gy Wasta ge 


. Method |: This method was used by H. Sharp in 1911-12 

(Progress of Education in India, 1907-1 2, Sixth Quinquennial 

Review) to estimate ‘lapse into illiteracy’ although it actually Š 
estimated ‘wastage’. Under this methi 


: od, he assumed the 
number of children in classes |-V in 4 


t 911-12 (available to 
^. him) as equivalent to the number of those inschools in 1901- 
02, (fiot available to him). Havi 


: t Probably, the difference betweén- . 
tiie figures waufd be an esti 


: S c C extent of wastage. 
The;shortcoraings of the method are as follows : 


* .U) The method is 


Ls j " 


‘ . 
ir at 
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States ñ i 3 
E "S child less than 5 years pf age can be admitted in 
y ME number of children (about 28.per cent) P 
-V is of hi Y i ) 
Bere oor igher age than the normat age-group of 
* n e 
; : 
RES method does not make any,allowancesfor the 
^ Gi ich may have occurred during these years. s ` E 
n i) |t can only be used once in ten years, since census A 
are collected after JO years. 5 XC : 
a (iv) It is hased on literacy a 
ion, ‘literacy’ as defined in the census reports. 1 


Y 
. 
x Method Il: This method essumes that, in a given year the 


sthe aim of primary edu- ` 


e in classes l-VII would be equaliy distributed and 

LECHE Me enrolment in all ciasses, with that in class L 

EOM I that all diminution from one class to agother 
s ‘wastage’. This method has its obvious limitations, 

| of the year is not the result of class: 

n the earlier year when 

p'ies to f 


e a 

id because class ! 

a the same year but that of class | i 
e enrolment was much less. The same argument ap 


other classes also. 
E ys 


i ee enrolment in class 

teed In class |, seven years. 

d emer S 

Er tions. The first imitatio 

lot only include cases of wastage 

tion. Secondly, the method does not "make 
a period of rapid expansion. 


Special ci 4 
pecial circumstances, such as, : f 
onsideration new 


Thirdly, the method does not take into" € 
Fourthly, the method do*s not 
p:oraotions. 


admissi 
" adinissions to classes II-VIII. 
i ake allowance for deaths and double oF early 


o 


o A 
Method IV : Under this methed, the career of a cohort of 
ho entered the beginning ss of the 

i uen 


Pupils in a given year W 
stage under enquiry is 
the last class is reached. 
Out or are withdrawn from scho! Pre? yso S SERI 
of wastage» This method can be use tudies DC 
with a Backward look atid à forward look... ! 


o 


\ 
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a backward look the past periods are coveredp while forward 

looking studies have to be longitudinal following the career of 

s i Ic 

each child incth® initial cohort through future years. Although 

the cohort method is the most scientific method to measure 


the extent of wastage and stagnation, it cannot be applied on 
a largé scale. 


D 


no © 


Method V : “Under this met 


nod, wastage is assumed to be 
a continuous variable. The met 


hod uses the concept of ‘incre- 
LM Pip n . fy 
mental gains’ in "learning outcomes to Which a reference has 


been made edilier. The concept implies that as a child movés 
trom the beginning.class towards the last class of the stage 
under investigatión, the earlier he leaves in terms of both class 
and month, the more, will be wastage due to him. To illus- 
trate, a pupil who leaves after Passing class lII 


| Completed month of the 
academi= year entitl e chi 
in classes I, II, II 


~ This. method is, however, discredited’ especially at the 
primary stage because of the int 
‘lapse énto illiteracy’ ‘which mean 
out from class IV or V are not signifi 
who drop out from class | or Il. 


(b) Stagnation 


Stágnation-has general 
number of failures during different years fr 


of pupils, The formula used fer estimatin 
nation is as follows: * i 


e * classes | through VIII in 


. 
? LI I 
A J 
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o 
= tot i Sis 
Index er stagnation =100 (1 -— {otal optimum Vs’) 
The ee “optimum years’ is used to denote the total 
2 years required for a given cohort to complete the 
prescribed course on the assumption that every child will 
make normal and regular progress from year to year. The 
'actwally used years’ are, howeveracalculated by counting every 
year spent in school by every child im the cohort. 9 2 
To illustrate fhese concepts, let us suppose a cohort of 
1000 children enter class | during a giver year. Let us further 
uppose that the duration of the primary srage is Give y2ars. 
seuming that each child «passes regularly, he will take five 
years to complete the entire course, The total number of years 
or the optimum years for the cohort te:completé the primary 
stage will be 5,000. But in actual setting, it does not happen 
so. Spme pupils fail. Now suppose that out of 1,000: pupils 
in the aforesaid cohort, those wio take more than 5 years each 
to complete the course are distributed as follows: 400 take 6 
years, 200 take 7 years, 100 take 8 years, 25 take 9 years and 
5 take 10 years. That is, each of 400+200-+"1 00+25 +5 or 
730 pupils take 6 years or, more to complete the "primary. 
course whereas 270 pass in the minimum period of 5 years. 
e ‘The actually used years' for the entire cohort will thus. be 
270x5+400x6 + 200x7 + 100x8 + 25x9 + 5x10 = 6225. 
Accordingly. the index of stagnation will be 
100 (1 — soe) = 197 approximately. ° 
: 5262 a 
ə o 


d Stagnation " E 


& 


* Incidence of Wastage an 
. LJ 
The rates of wastage and stagnation “are calculated for 
the following tables on 
all-India figures of «class- wise enrolment «obtairied from, she 
Statistical Unit of the Unión Ministry of Education. 


the basis.of ^ 


E Rate of Wastage and Stagnation in Elementar; Education per 100 Püpils ‘Enrolled in 


c c > ^ 
————————————————————————— 


E ` 


‘ 
Base Year 


1950-51 
1951-52 
1952-53 
1953-54 
1954-55 
1955-56 
S 1956-57 


d Mean of 
Coleémns 


c 


TABLE 1 " 


Ss A Rate of Wastage and S:agnation in Classes 2 
588 7 a 
$58 I D m ver |] VI vil | Total 
Ss (I-VIl) 
ws 
- 695 | 3602 | 1364 720 | 1005 | 86 2:22 $31 | 8111 
703 | 3734 | 1073 817 9:55 7-70 3:37 2:66 | 79:52 
739 | 9945 | 1244 7:63 7:94 884 2-67 357 | 79:54 
8:03 | 38:67 | 11:04 7:42 8:94 6:64 341 2:42 | 78:54 
911 | 3938 | 11:69 847 6:88 511 4:08 221 | 77:82 
9:96 | 41:04 | 11:29 7:30 6:83 616 | 2:90 216 | 77:68 
10:28 | 40:31 | 10:09 778 619 5:82 3:32 125 | 75:26 
6:82 318 241 | 7835 
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TABLE 2 igs e 


° e 
e Rate of Wastage and Stagnatibn in Elementary Education per 100 Rupils Enrolled in Grade | (Boys) 


* Rate of Wastage and Stagnation in®Classes 


\ iN} n 


f See 
~ = a 
SSS 
Base Year , ES 
- 
. ig 
ust 
s Lt] 
. n 
1950-51 e476 
e @ 1951-52 4:80 
e 
1952-53 ° 5:02 
. * 
. * 4958-54 5:47 
° e1854-55 ^ 5b ewe 
^ Qu 
€. T — 4955-59 a 666 
lore 1956-57 e| 677 
LET. MÀ > 
PS A o 
o Meanof , c 
Columns Š z 
o o A 
S = Y 


m e UT aa 


a) 


1 
E. Loc S100H9S A 


NOVIS ANY 359V1SVM 


vVIN3W313 NI NOILV 


° 
u 
o 


e 


G 


SEG 
see 
SoS 
E Base Year ges 
S38 
1950-51 219 
1951-52 2:22 
1952-53 2:37 
1953-54 2:629 
1954-55 2:92 
1955-56 3:30 
1956-57 3:51 


T/;BLE 3 


_—— 


Mean of 
Colunins 


ML Se oe et gent in Classes ) 
[^ 
V MI VII Total 
p | (Vib 
868 146 | 243 87:37 
7:20 2:79 225 | 8640 
8:68 223 312 | 86:05 
7:48 2:94 305 | gbgi 
5:03 373 243 | 83:73" 
7°06 2:40 221 | 83:67 
' 703 248 165 | 82-08 
729 4 2-61 240 | 8474 
= 
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The following broad conclusions can be drawn from the ~ 
tables given on pages 206 to 208 : x xS 


E] 


bs () The Rate has Remained Constant Through Years 
o ə o 
A o 
The combined rate of wastage and stagnation at_the ele- 
mentary stage is 78°35 percent by the time children reactsclass. & 
VIII (Table 1). Tbe rate has not significantly changed during 
the period under investigation (col. 10 of tables 1-3j* '. 
d Qoo: O 
_ y The constancy of the rate cb wastage and stagnation ‘is 
‘really unfortunate. Neverthefess, the picture is not as grim 
as it appears to be. * h 


e € 
Even a constant rate actually means a-declining pro- 
portion? This is explained by the fact that because of special 
expansion drives and enrolment campaigns, children óf lower 
Socio-economic groups have started coming to, school. And: 
* since these children have a greater probability of class repeti- 
tion or dropping out, the larger percentage of wastage end 
stagnation among them may perhaps be offsetting the reduction 
, achieved among children belonging to higher socio-economic 
strata, and thus the average remains constant. e 
(ii) There are Grade to Grade Differences in the Rate of 
Wastage and Stagnation 


‘ Tables 1—3 further show that the rate is highest (38:87. 
36:90 and 42:76 per cent) in class |, which Wecreases’ as the 
pupils move from lower to highér classes. tn class || the sate 
Js fairly high, while in classes III-V, it is small but steady. 
^ Beyond class V, the rate is very low. Statistically also the 


variatións in the rate among classes are highly significant. *" ^ 


Za B 


SS i. m dab ee LAC me A A A S 

“The variation in the incidence of wastage. and stagnation during 
the years under consideration is s.atistically insignificant, as-the 
values of F d:e':316, :852 and '334, o? e 4 

“The valu2s of F obtained jor class-wise vériations are 642*714, « 
396505 and 841-189, 2 En 
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(iif) The Rate is Higher among Girls than among Boys. 


The tate of wasta 
(84-74. per cent) tha 


'argat overall figure for girls is perhaps du 


classes | and II. 


ge and stagnation is higher among girls 

n among boys (75:09 per cent).* The 

e to higher rate in 
Li 


Causes of Wastage and Stagnation 


The cases of wastage and sta 
ectcatioli, as reveale by different st 
classified under three categorias : 
educational: and: (c) miscellaneous. 


the succeeding párág, 
c 


(a) Socio-economic 
` 
1 


, Under this Categ 


dies, can be broadly 
(a) socio-economic, (5j 


These are dissussed in 
aphs. 


ory, 


) the Poverty of parents is the most 
“Important cause Contributin 


Stagnation, 


e'^. and Ui) they h 
of losing the ; 


"'childre, in 


*The diffe-enc< 
among boys a 


mary 


between the incidence of w: 
nd girls is Statistically tigni 
84188, AR 


, Wastagei 8nd sta natio 
ficant, the Valu^ of z being 


S 
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o o 
Education, Bombay, ,Report on Stagnationcand, Wasfage in.* 
Primary Schools, 1941.) MS 
The social factors which contribute to the phenomena» of; 
wastage and stagnation are : low caste, low occupational and 
low educational status of parents andcthe prevalence"of such 
traditions among families as early marriage or betrothal. 
o 


(b) Educational oles 

a O 9 Qo 
&,- Stagnation is a major fagtor related to wastage and is 
warranted by the fact that the median period spentein a class 
by dropouts is more than that spent by steyins. lm'this con- 
nection, it may be pertinent to quote tHe Hartog Committee 


Report ‘The longer a child remains in the clas8, the more he 


is discouraged and probably neglected, while his continued E 
presence at school not only confers no benefit on himself, but _ 


also affects adversely the teaching of the other pupils.” e 
e n ) 

The absence of schooling, facilities is another cause of 
wastage in most of the rural areas. Sometimes, the school in’ 
the village is incomplete, /.e. it does not have all the five, 
classes. The National Committee on Women's Education" in. 
its report (1959) rightly remarked : “When such is the case in 
any-village and there is noeother school in the neighbourhood 
to reach the upper classes which have not been provided in 


the local school, the child has no other alternative but to. J 


discontinue education." 


Poor school environment is still another sause, and per- 
haps the most important one, which contributes significantly 


^ to wastage and stagnation. It is a truism that a majority of our, 


elementary schools have unattractive “buildings, inadequate 
equipment, indifferent and untrained teachers, over-crowded 


classes and so forth. 


b D 
y admission policy also leads te wastage and stag- 
In most of the States in this country, “.dmission in 
pen throughout the year. As a'result thereof, 
ho, join towards the fag end of the academic 


Fault 
nation. 
grade } is kept o 
those Cnüdren W 


o 
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' session are teated as stagnation cases, though technically 
speaking; they do not constitute 'real' cases of stagnation since 
they study only for a few months and not for the whole 
‘year. 


(c) Miscellaneous 


or both deprives the child of 
In some cases where the child is 
‘der the responsibility of bread- 
uert upon the death of his fathew 


jl » it has been found that he drops out 
from school without. completing the last class of the stage of 
education in which he is Studying. » 


age; enc thirdly the 
‘psychological Needs, 
rn “ 


, _ Itregulat attendance 
important contributory factors responsibl 
` of stagnation witich ultimately leads 

child cease to attend’a School regularly ? This ma be due to 
many reasons, such as, emotional difficulties". ed interest 
in education; | ill health; ‘bag company ; dissatisfaction with 


TES 


has been found to be one of the most 


e for the phenomenon 
10 wastage, Why does a 


o v 
e = i s] 
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= 
school; home circumstances; etc. A study* conducted in the 
Department of Educational Administration of the National Ins- D 
titute of Education «N.C.E.R.T.) in collaboratton, with the’ 
Office of Education, Department of Health, Education and 
‘N Welfare of the United States Government has revealed that 
those childfen are potential dropouts whose attendance ir? 
" school is less than 60 percent. ^ " i 
D ° o P 
Remedial Measures, 2 $ 
A s e 
n ,In this section, remedial measures to reduce the extent of 
wistage and stagnation are being suggested separately ‘for 
‘lasses | and II, classes III-VAi or VIII and for girls. 
ars 


B o 


Action Programmes for Classes | and 1l," 
5 


o 


(i) Census of School-Going Population wore 


2 " o 
A reference has been made in the previous section to the. 
heterogeneity in the age-composition of pupiis studying in^ 
classes | and II. To minimise the effect of heterogeneity, it is 
suggested that a census of children of school-going age should 
be taken by the teachers at the beginning of each academic 7 
"session. The teachers should bring the census results to the 
notice of the concerned parents whose children have attained 
the prescribed minimum age of admission to school sothat the 
ldtter could spare their cHildren for enrolment in school. |n 
fact, this practice is being followed in seme of the States. ^ 
What is needed is tQ adopt the practice uniformly in all parts- 


of the country. 3 


9 ^ 


(ii) Changing the Admission Policy in Class I, , 
Siudies have revealed that the highest incidence of wast- 
on at the elementary stage is in-class |. One 
ofthe reasons for this high incidence is the taulty admission 
policy of keeping the admission open in class Ithroughout.the 
year. The children who are admitted towards the fag end of 


age and stagnati 


i) 
© 


ee 


OR. EN $ r 
*The author of this paper wes the Principal Investigator of the Study. 3 
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the year and who do not study for the full academic session 
boost up the figure of stagnation. Tasting failure in the 
beginning class of the primary stage has a demoralising effect 
both on children as well as their parents, with the result that 
children dropout themselves or are prematurely withdrawn by 
“their parents. Solution to the problem lies in réstricting the 
admission to the first two or three months of the academic 
session. 2 


o 


(Ui) “Ungraded Unit o 


‘Ungraded unit’ has boen recommended by the KotHlari 
Commission (4964-66) as o 


, it hasbeen suggested that the experiment of 
ungraded unit.may be intr 


classes of the primary. Stage. 


t has been tried i ts? 
of the country, i § À out in some par 


e: In the schools run.by the ba 
Municipal Corporation, and it i Hee enter 
encouraging results. 
scale so as to reluce y astage and stagnation 
stage, and in particular in classes | and hi 

> è cy 


(iv} 


ren of this, age are perhaps consi end, the child- 
> family and parents zre eaae 

ANC School so as to 
: 4 70 ge 


f 
a 


w 
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get rid of them 3t least for a few ‘hours in the day. Irregular J 
attendance by the children of classes | cand I} is perhaps 
because of unattractive environment of school, particularly, the 
traditional methods of teaching which instead ofshelping the 
child to make a smooth transition from the play-domirated 
world of infancy to the formal type of school environment, > 
scare him away from school. Yo attract the child to school, it. = 
is, therefore, imperative that play-way techniques of teaching 
may be introduged in classes | and |l. Needless to Say; the 
teachers teaching these classes will have tà be given orienta- 
tidr? in these techniques and the, necessary equipment will also 
“ave to be provided to schools for instructional purposes. 


o 
D 


(v) Financial Assistance to “Parents | 


A large number o 
books and stationery. 


— 


f children in classes | and II do nof have 
It goes without saying that,theclack of 
reading and writing materials adversely affects the achievement- 
of children in studies which leads to stagnation and wastage. > 
The parents of these children, because of their economic 
backwardness, cannot afford to purchase for them the books 
and items of stationery. The necessary financial assistance on |» 
‘this account needs to be given to the needy children in,the 
form of the subsidy which may range between 25 and 100 
per cent. The criterion to be adopted for assistance should be 
the per capita income of the famity. 


Action Programme for, Classes IIL-VIL or VIII eae 
hool Hours and School Vacations to Meet 


(/) Adjusting Sc: Mi 
; i Needs of the Community 


the Economic 
The most importaht cause which contributes to the phe- 
nomena of wastage and stagnation among children of classes’ 
IH-VIL or VIII is poverty of parents. With the universalisation , 
of primary education, children from the lower socio-economic» i 
g to schoci. And it is a, large 


groups have started comin l 
majority of these children who stagnate or dropont. The “crux 
of the problem IS that while such children are being brought to - 


scho under Compulsory” Primary Education “Acts, the school 
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hours oi School vacations have not, been adjusted to meet 
the economic needs of their Parents. To minimise the incidence 
of wastage and stagnation among grown-up children belong- 
ing to lower socio-economic Strata of society, it is, therefore, 
-impérative to adjust the*school hours and vacations in such a 
way ‘that they can assist their parents and also study at school. 
Tk2 economic needs of the community may be asceitained 
through preliminary socio-economic Surveys which may be 


undertaken by the teachers and social workers. As the socio- 
economic pattern of diffe 


Ai 


t the opportunity cost is higher in the. 
Case of children Studyin 


"Ying in classes |Il-VI] or VIII than for 
those Studying in cla | and Il. 


; Stagnation can 
' before: or after, sch 


studies, assalready been 


Ided rich dividends, 


(4y) Improving School Community Relations 
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the part of teacher will have a 
salutary effect in bringing back the child to school. Again. 
school-community relations can be improved by: making the 
schoola centre of community and by establishing effective 
Parent-Teecher Associations. Various other-operatione! mea- 
sures can also be taken by the schools to effect improvement 
in the school-community relations. These measures are. too 


well-known to be narrated here. 


because a mere’enquiry on 


> 
Action Programme for Girls 
Vd 


^ By far, the most important cause resporsible for wastade 
and stagnation among giris at the elementary stage is the social 
backwardness of their parents. Tbe orthodox parents 
who suffer from social taboos and ‘who have a very low 
perception of the significance of educaticn are unwilling 
to send their daughters to school. Obviously, the best 
solution for removing the social backwardness is the wide- 
spread campaign for adult literacy. The campaign can perhaps 
be undertaken effectively through the proposec national service 
scheme for students But since it will take quite some time till 
100 per cent literacy is attained in this country, the apathy of 
parents towards girls’ education, in the meanwhile, can be” 
broken to some extent by appointing school mothers and women 
teachers jn primary schools, located in rural areas. Steps in 
this direction have, in fect, been already taken in some parts of 
the country. During the Third Five Year, Plan, a number of 
school mothers and women teachers Were appointed and also 
residential quarters for women teachers Were constructed in 
rural areas. Besides. separate sanitary block for girls were als 
constructed in a large number of mixed sc;ools. But in spite 
of these measures, the dearth of women teachers ‘for rural 
schcols continues të persist. The position, with regard to, the 


T rn 
availability of women teachers can perhaps be improved by 
introducing short-term training courses for tne! 


m, by relaxing 
the age limit for their recruitment to government service and by. 
providing inzentives to them in the fo*m © 


f, special allowance 
for.serving in rural areas y 


o 


le. 
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is 


=> 


noA Strategy for Reducing Wastage and Stagnation 


© 


During hë course of last 18 years of planning, 
to have bécome too much target-minded. The best s 
reducing the incidence of wasta 
mientary schools will, therefo 
school in the country. The t 
faculty of every institution 
directed to achieve those tar 


we seem 


trategy for 
ge and stagnation jn our ele- 
te, be to lay down target for each 
araets will have to be fixed by the 
and all.efforts will need to be 

gets within a stipulated period of 
* o 
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, 
, The main function of education isto develop good charac- 
ter, good behaviour and good habits—in short-a goodman and 
a good woman | It is therefore, rather sad that during the last 


22 years of independence, things in the educational field have 
not gone on the rig : 


ht track. Our educational institutions and 


educatibnists have miserably let this country down. |n. parti- 
cular | have been pained to see that recently students in some 


parts of the country have made newspaper headlines mainly by 
indulging in harmful activities. This has naturally engaged the 
attention of all thinking people and made them ponder ever 
the growing trouble that has recently raised its ugly head at 


? 


, many places. 
M 


as inadequate educational facilities; 
on the students, unemployment 
nce by political parties in stu- 
dents’ affairs, unwillingness of the authorities to redress the 
students’ grievances and the unsatisfactory system of education 
and examinations have been blamed for these ratner sad, 
developments. At some places, however, tha causes respcnsi-. 
ble for fomenting disturbances have not beeninweighty as 
these, but certain minor incidents, such as an exchange of hot 
words" between a onductor and.a studén*, sparked ofi the 


trouble. 


» Various factors such 
slackening: hold of teachers 
among the educated, interfere 


bus C 


quote happenings in Indonesia, and Erf ' 


People may 
dents have been comparatively peaceful 


and say that our stu 


$ * x 39. ue. 
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and well-behaved. | haveamy own doubts whether in such 
X foreign happenings, it were really the students who were in- 
‘volved. Porhaps some political parties were acting under the 
cloak of students. And «certainly these examples provide no 
defence for the trouble in India. If encourged or ignored, Indian 
*tudepts may also venture into wider fields of activity. „The 
problem even as :t is, poses a great challenge. 
T MM x " " 
It is true that sometimes Students 
grievances, real. or fancied. In a situation lixe this, the best 
course for tnem is to contact their teachers who should be 
able to evolve a solution to-their problems. 
Tortunately, there is little. commuhi 


and the taught. The current | 
rather very casual and.incline, 


do haye certain innocent 


He should be able to solve 
onal way, Problems concern- 


be Immediately set Up in eve 
Problems of the Students. 
tutic is like a family and the ; 


Students are identical. The teachers shoulde not hesitate to 
associate the students With so 


administration, 
the students to put their vie 


imaginative and S"mpathetic 4 


al approach alone 
seems to b? the key to this vex ud 


ed problem, 
* "Our students are our, children. They May be misled or 
misguided at. times. But even after 


ble Nature, one findé it 
aviour duting the recent 


pul perty, Sto jing of Police 
stations etc, arg,acts unbecoming of a dutiful nitzen, and more 


so of an educated one. Trouble ssems to have travelled from 


e j 
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one place to another without any apparent reason ane bas: 2. 
threatened peace everywhere. A vicious Icio has been set UD, 

the police using force to control the situation and thé students 
then demonstrating against police excesses. In a situation like 
this«he real issues tend to get ignored whereas ahost of other 

ugly problems arise. Thus, of ceurse, it is a problem oflaw and 
order, and | am sure, that the "Government should handle it 
firmly. But | may stress the point that strikes and demonstra- 
Xons, instead of solving any problems, only complicate them. 

DE : n 
* a The future of democracy id Indi £ 
depénds upon the students of today. Its success presupposes 
that the citizens have respect for the views of others and also 


think for themselves. ! am afraid that some of the Indian 
students have yet to learn to think for thersselves and are 
often swayed bY anti-social elements and fall a prey $e - 


mobmentality. ) 
LI "y 

One of the urgent problems In education is^to devise 

ways and means to fil i ours of students’ which 

unfortunately, are too many. A student remains in the college - 

> for 2 to 3 hours daily for only about 180 days a year. An 

average student has no di o spend his tsisure 

profitably, The only remedy to convert every college into 

an ‘Activity College’ with a number of extra and co-curricular 

activities that will provide a healthy outlet to the energies.of , 

b the youth. Programmes should be drawn up to involve every | 

Student in the different activities. Some special programmes 

ik social service may be ungertaken during the vacations SO 
students do not remain idle as at presènt. » 


» Qe 
a, and anywhere else, 
LJ 


3 


oe 


«The Report of the Education Commission 86 well °as the 


ES in Resolution make d number of recommenda- 
UITAE student activities and their welfare. Th 
integral JON RSS Gel that student services constitute 3f. 
varied AS education and has yecommended a ncn al 
the college ube co-curricular activities not oft during 
mending that the ode SUR] vacations ^ Besides er 
DU E GGE ould work towards a stage 
i n ould be tuition free, the Commission , 
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AC recommended adequate provision for adequate scholarships, 


`a work’ towards íhaking 


Bothat the sclfool ‘and the college levels. ‘These recommenda- 
tions wheñ implemented, | am sure, will go a long way in 
the equalization of educational opportunity. 


e 
3 S 


o 

Another idea sthat | would like to show is that we should 

a as many institutions specially at the 

-° college stage, residential as posible. Evesyday students be 

made to'teside in-hostels for at least one month? every session 
"so that they inay learn the art of corporate living 

The library rnováment has also to be worked up further 

providing added facilities "for library work. In every college 

and in every school aswell as in every boarding house libra- 

ries "should. function for adequate hours beforé and after 

college timings. The present policy of opening libraries only 
during wérking hours*defeats the Very objective, 


Subsidised tcu 
camps should pro 
and holidays. The 
“he youth of the c 


rs to other States and 
vide sufficient engage 
idea will have an adde 
ountry towards nationa 


inter-State students 
ment during vacations 
d advantage and lead 
l integration, 


We may also think of increasing the number of workilig 


ration of results, 
> » 
India is an amelagum of vari gions, cultures and 
' languages. How to bring the vari 


all over? It is better 


ning as soon as the youth 
reaches the age of seven. Let us start a Study circle and 


language clubs in every educational Centre and in every city, 
Let:thé youth get inYolved in thinking for and Preparing. for 
the lofties national ‘tasks rather than waste his {time in idle 
sips’in disruptive activities. Let every young man ang 
"€ know as many Indian languages as Possible. * et them 
4/0. 


ink out a synthesis ofe the various religions and cultura] 
think OUT S sr j j 
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philosophies Let them be a strong | movement to re- orjeht the 
syllabi to the post- greduate levels both in thēir eugicular and ^ 
co-curricular aspects ! Aa £ 
3 
9 a 
» In short fet the Indian youth prepare to an “Indian’ in “due 
courte, so that he may be able to take a noble part in all nation 
%2 building activities. Let us maké,him réalise that there ace no. 
short for a full lifeand to the much needed national integration 
in the India ofteday. The quest to nationhood is ardudüs and ` , 
dificult work is at a discount. Our current philosophy, i is ‘more 
for f fess work.’ No one has ever.slied of hard work. ‘Florafiée 
Nigftingale passed sleepless nights, but névercomplained of 
over worke A really educated man is he who* can Work better 
and harder than an uneducated man. Thef younger generations 
N should not oply* be made mentally alert but they should: also 
have inoreased capacity to work and added creative ability: $ 
Work oriented education can be very effective in this direction. 
[4 


° 
^ | pin my hopes largely on the youth of the country and on 

their education. | am very sure in my mind that if we want-to 
maintain national solidarity and national strength, it can only. 
be done through education. The atmospherein our colleges 7 
*and in our schools, in our homes and in our legislatures;has 
to ke made coggenial and conducive to the growth of the 

Y. national qualities. Whatever the problems that face us today 

whether in the field of r&ligion, whether in the field of langu- 

age, the splution lies in the correct and dispagsionate educa- 

tional approach keeping in mind the supreme goal of integration: 

and solidarity. od 


f 


> . f p: 
| only seek to share with my readers my " anxiety; about the 
o Shape of things as we find in India today. If we want to grow 
| as thealndian nation we have to Soi epi ‘ou? problems insuch 
v a manner that the peace and the tranquillity of tife Indian mind 
pon is not disturbed. | am sure the members of this great country. — 


will be able to,steer threugh the ‘troubled waters „with: cotifi- 

dence and rech the noble destinajioif of national maturity: 

Let-us in this the, 23rd year of our fleedom not ,gnlv, reptenish: = 
$ our resolve to keep India free, strong ang United but also 
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1 ' Stüdent Power-Lessons for India 
E G Au ? e £ 
E ae A fast movirg world fakes every thing old look suspect, 
/* s anachronistic “and burdensome, and this applies to norms of ™ 
. "^ living and learning too. What the West is witnessing on its 


. Scfiooí^and college campuses today may as well turn out to be 
. 8 reality foP us tomorrow. Whether the disgruntled individual 
SE young person or a seasoned teacher, whether the immediate 

cause of feeling Sore is lack Of recognition or due respect, 
Society must IGok within before apportioning blame for any 
collective or individ@al act of hostility. It would be naive to 
imagine that since Europe and America have à different set of 
culture nothing that happens there has any relevanée for us. 
Let us, for imstance,° acknowledge that European traditions of 
- "learning are pretty old, if not 8S old as ours ; and that respect 
for the established orcer is as natural to American 
is-for his counterpart» in this country, 
Should be posed like this : 
relatively recent traditions irk: 


c 


most ancient vintage, feel so 
of youth all around us. 
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Before going into details it is perhaps necessary to have a °$ 
hang of the ‘wind of change’ sweeping across the tradition-z 
ridden institutions ofelearning. Overcrowding in Kbraries and 
classes, failures at examinations, ¿antiquated curricula and E 
methods of teaching are merely a fraction of the cemplaint modern. 
youth has against the Establishment. More and more freedom , 
to think on unconventional topics. like sex and matsrnitwin o 
universities, and lead a relatively uninhibited life tc. are a direct ^ e 
reaction to the stifling laws the academics framed centuries 9 
back. If this were all, the solution might be- easy. But the 
m&dern youth does nct like to be told that there are problems 
which are best left to his eldersesuch as intesnational affairs, 
wars? political happening in aná around the Gouritry and so on. 2 
It appears the challenge to the authofity is far more compre. | 
hensive and thorough than one may heve even suspected . 
Obviously, thegefóre, to say that the confrontatiós is not real is 
to deny the facts their real nature. ` 


e 2 e 


Now, students have been restive before. Their challenge v E 
to authority is therefore not new. The Iecorded history has 
‘several evidences to this eiat For Instance, as far back as 
383 A.D., St. Augustine quit his position because the behaviour 
of his students appeared to him NN FA auda 
disgraceful’. More than a OR. PM Studefits ^ 
rose in strength against the obta dd DAE | Social ang 

iti haviour. In the past two decades the tide of rebel- 
political pe nfined to the South-East Asi. For the first - 
lion seemed co n the Indonesian youth raised the standard of P 
time in this od wn the government. The other crest o£ ‘the - 
revolt and ES Ps by the Japanese and the Chinese younger 
wave was popula ll these reactions were not explicable, The 
‘generation. ei E of the unemployed and the socio-political TY 
mounting num x frustrations had to do a good deal With .itz,, 
-backwardness nN being slightly différent.) But are these 
(Tne UL at r an affluent Europe or U.S A.? Is the student E P 
ie, ne these countries ? Are the causes basic. '- 
seme oni ies chlargé scale uprisings, What is the degre 
of student involugment in their nations denies? Perhang 
answeis«to these kuestions are very relevant Tnys Primarily; 
kccause we: bave.tended, to regard our awn S.udentuintest 
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as politically-engineered, the apparent expressions of which 
are unjustifiably out of proportion with the real motives. 
The trivialitfes of the causes and the inconsistencies of behavi- 
our and expectations have had their share in our regarding of 
there unusual occurrences as obstreperous nuisances. 


~ Thefe are clear indications that the present student 
uprisings the world over are not amere coincidence. Writing for 
The Times, London, Richard Davy lists certain now-known facts 
about the student unrest as (a) many students are affected by 
tho same issues viz., the Viet Nam war, racial discriminatiun, 
consensus politics and overstrained educational systems etc., (5) 
there is plenty of cross-pollination /.e. students leaders visjt each 
Other, or maintain, a regular flow of correspondence; and (c) a 
world-wide movement etc. and observes "links between 
Európean students and the rest of the world (exeept the United 
States) are rather tenuous. Student movements in the Middle 


. East,for instance, are mostly bound up with their own problems.” 


TO support nis thesis he cites the instance of West German 
students participating in the Grosvenor Square on March 17. 
True, there are certain international syndicates in Europe and a 
few texts are also available liké ‘A Manual for Direct Action’ 
along with other American importations like teach-ins and 
sit-ins but this does notexplain the real causes behind it all. For 
him the causes appear to be (1) student explusion, (2) romanti- 
cism as symbolised by their attachment to certain political 
figures, and (3) a few political incidents. Davy holds: “It seems 


likely that international cooperation among students will in- 


creas2, at any rate so long as there areissues such as Viet Nam 
which bind together otherwise disparate groups. Possibly 
the momentum 1$ now sufficient to carry the process on even 
if the Viet Nam war ends." : 


The analysis of Nírad C, Chaudhari is 
and to the point. For him the causes are 
(1) Educational institutions do need some 
updated. The age-old aims of education ha 
tlansformation but’ the ‘stitutions have 
the change." (2) Studen* revolt, 
political bias and moorings. 


perhaps moře precise 
only four in number: 
reform in orderto be 
Ve sIndergone subtle 
not ‘clearly reflected 
Particularly in Frane, has 
Extreme left was zt the back of 
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recent happenings in France which drew it$*support from 
Workers' trade-unions paralysingethe socio-economic life `of ^ 
that country. (3) There are certain frivolqus aspects to thie 
rather serious studerft confrontation. (4) There’ ie A "strong 
desire for greater freedom in sowing wild oats ang yielding to 


` natural weakness of youth”. e $c ule j 
. 
i 


0 


e © 


“it is significant that Time, an Amgican Wegkly, regardethe d 
rise of this obstreperous generation asa genuirie phenomenon." zz 
What makes it sẹ genuine? The answer is furnished by an i 

ditorial in The*Hindustan Times. "The present malaise is inaug 
thy soul of the younger generation. Their bodies ere wall- » 
looked after by these welfare'* societies, ‘Increased Wage 
) packets may satisfy labour but youth will not gest antil it has 
evolved a*philosophy adequate for the $tizing tintes we live 
in." A few attempts in this direction already made bear out the 
pertinency of his observation. ~ ^ 

. 


í * 


Indeed the most serious aspect of student uprising lies in, 

its quest for an adequate and satisfying phifosophy. Fhe s : 
e models available so far include Gandhi ("They tog their 
tactics from Gandhi", Michigan University Daily), Mao 


(“Respect for Mao is usually salted with irony. Anybody who -= 
causes Soviet Bureaucratic Communists such misery must be * 
‘a fine fellow, and anything which upsets ageing liberal$ as 3 
much as the Cultural Revolution is worth a button“, Neal 
Y Ascherson) / Che Guvara, bo Chi Minh and authors c. Wright 
) Mills, Norman Mailer and Paul Goodman ;.and philosophers? e 
| like Herbert Marcuse, Sartre. A good deal of Western publicày _ ¢ 


has brought a few nanfes of studentleaders like Rudi DuetScke, © 
| Dany the Red, Mark Rudd, Marlo, Savio and euch Insignificant 
; figures like Tariq Ali and David Adelstein to the fore. The 
family histories of these student leaders, their academic ^" + 
= *achievements and their. political commitments. all *have beep 
closely “reviewed to isolate possible “reasons af. their later 
importance and role. Here, | think, most of the causes 
unravelled appear to be too specious to deserve any serious, < 
attention. For instance, liberal parents and permissive Mores 
` have been singled out as potent factes’s in the making of student 
leader’ personalities, In fact, an aushoritarian set-up’could be 
. į Br es s 
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held as moré-conducive for 
than any liberal pedigree. o 


as the"single most important factor in ‘Stud 


the U.S.A> ‘From Yale to 


Opposing the rics, o 
had to be withdrat 


Herbert Marcuse | 
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the make-up ofa rebel's personality 
Time has held rasial discrimination 


ent movement in 
San Fransisco State, Negro activists 
have sought to make the university 
slum community, to 


- also evince great interest m 


group—the 
d economic power.” The 


major pliant is 
It is 


. eas i 
ulgar-Marxist and dubb ij Y to view the 


3 Y genuine, e 
ter admits that "a The, 


recent Spiegel 
d that 27% agreed with — 


'88 been held as ¢ 
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ion between private an insti 
4 tion Technology serves to institute new, more ^ 
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philosophers and the arch-inciter of vouth besides fhe newly Q 
o 


discovered Mafk, Mao and Che Guvara. There may be gn 
element of rofnanjicism in student revolt in’smuch as the 
students, who are initially idealists, find themselves alienated 
from society and the academic goals for which they are: seem- 


ingly committed. But when one comes across a systematic 4 


philosophy of discontent in a partjeular social order.amd when 


‘sc 


e. 
[-] 


such serious people like Jeay-Paul Sartre ? feel theftiselves ^ 


dissatisfied with the obtaining conditions one must look for 
causes much deeper than are available to the naked eye. What 
NS Marcuse, 70, a professor of sociology, preagh to, the ,, 
yofing generation to acquires Socrates-Jikg notoriety? His 
-tw& major works One Diménsion Man and *Negations hold 
"out 4 pegsimistic view of the Western society. His gloomy 
assessment is based on fusion of Freudiah and Marxian ideas. 
Employing Freudian terminology Marcuse says that man in 
highly developed technological societies finds himself uaduly 
repressed (‘surplus repression’). The controls clamped on him, 
viz. monogamy, 
control over private life etc. are entirely unnecessary. Through 
slow, unconscious reaction these controls become man's “oWn 
desire morality and fulfilment"« From Marxian standpoint he 
sees in ^ an 
avhich could be removed only through a physical uprising.*The 
potentialities of freedom can be restored only bY an ‘overthrow 
of oppressiqn’. The totalitarian structures of modern Society 
has been subtly hidden from view through welfare activities for 
the employees. “The productive apparatus determines not only 


the socially-neede 


ifdividual needs and aspirations. it thus obliterates the Opposi- 


d public éxistence bgeween individual 


social needs. ; 4 
Sadiye and more pleasant forms of social control." The 
& d uiet by being told what to want ; they enjoy 


masses gre kept d A 
“a comfortable, smooth, reasonable, democratic® freedom”. 


rance” are c : TC 
eee the tiny spark, lies in the action, that igtellectual may tgke. 
Bul be, warns that State-trained intellectual is mf ntore free 
5 "A? pf the factory worker, Hetiraw jam-packed 

than the prolgtarian or the fg i Y e^ ene 


ses © ( b. 
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from the drug of "repressive ° 
ho try to wake them up s pressive 
Those w shed by.the “bureaucratic apparatus.” The * 


the hierarchical division of dabour, public ? 


modern capitalistic societies incompatible elements ° 
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o ` Student burns a draft c 


an 
: became,imperative. Not Only the archai 
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Recently, The" osse. 


er, London, carried 
article entitled “Demise gf 


the ‘English Studént’ ^ whic Ke 
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the new image of the English student thus: “The new image", 
is unkempt, is dressed to shock the old rather than to attraet 
the opposite sex.” ° Besides students' union activities which 
this article described, it emphasized “The ‘English Student’ 
has all but faded away. In his place is an atdent internetion- 
alist, one Who has abandoned allclaims to national grandeur, 
and one who is youthful relishing «the new, freedom „Sen, 
while knocking helmets off the heads of policeman’. Whether 


the administration of Universities than has been granted them. ` 


© 


> T . “Os 
bowing heads of such national leaders as Marshall « 


The 
Tito, De Gaulle ; and the open support and encotiragement of 
equally distinguished people like Sartre and Marcuse to 
‘student power’ should prevent one from drawing hasty con- 
Clusions about its genesis, growth and real strength. Outward 
expressions May vary and so could the immediate cause for 
revolt in each individual Country. But the force of ‘student 
Power’ can fo longer be denied and neither can the seriousness 


Gi the intent of these youngsters. May be David Adelstain's 


(age 21) Gefinition of student power may not be generally * 


, 8ccept Constitutional limits because they are democratic.) but 


the force behind it can be ignored only at one's perii. In bries 


the Eurdpean Student is a politically mature person and knows 
What he talks about. He j i : 


etters besides the goals education has for him to achieve. 
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H t x f the series of condescending interest people like 
Pune d have. shown in our youth. Superficial as these 
ra dp enis $a definitely injurious foi being misinformed. 
a P t . . 

a ee people Indian students are festive apa 
Accordin j ° manly 
hecayše of sexuol repression and therefore immature 

d 


a 


:lationsMip, and an uncertain future. 
RA E E of Indian parentage lists among other 2 
: causes, ‘religious fanaticism’ as one of the factors in student 

‘unrest. Another European regards students unrest as mainly x 

s directed against their examination System. They however 
T acknowledge that these causes are Serious enough but “the 
situation is, ptecipitately worséned by the administrative 
1 bungling. o No doubt these causes are there to give us frigkt 
but it seems the¥e «ave been unduly inflated. An Indian 
sociologist, Pdf. Y. B. Damle says, “In tHe Indian context 
“considerations of caste and class play a Very important role, 

o The acceptance of total dogma 

4" s process of de-individuation an 

among, students, 


A lecturér in 


° 


..E. Student urrest in * 
. India is Primarily due to schizophrenia - a Split Personality, and 
é 


The sporadic activism of 


» an etc. are but Symptcms 
" ous disease which is internal and deep-rooted, 
Students dislike social inequality, 


Ko want to 
lead a meaningful life. Authoritarian Structure of Indián 
. Society. with ite feudalistic ^ 


c mores also come under 

criticism “All these are seri 

knew their real strength the 

and rotten edifice of our soci 
t 


As Time put it the best way to meet the 
" i$ €o reform educational insti 


aadask Students 


i a tudent- / 
ses as overcrowding, lack of s 
xvell-known cau 
2 such 


trouble andemeet it half Way. 
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